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A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 





BY BARTON GREY. 





Oxcrk more the Year on wings of joy and 
* grief 

Has circled to the happy Chri=iias-tide ; 

The seasons pass, but one thing doth abide, 

And love and faith dcfy the falling leaf. 

Not even Time, the sleepless, envious thief 

Of human joy, can snatch the hope we hide. 

What though the sea we sail be deep and wide 

And sore beset by many a sunken reef ? 


Yet there are winds that blow from Hesven’s 
own gate, 

And there are pathways in the trackless seas 

Which only Love’s clear eyes ean surely know; 


And in this holy Festival of Peace 
The promise stands though tides may ebb and 
flow, 
The heart that trusts shall not be desolate. 
I 


THE MOHAMMEDAN MESSIAH. 





BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT CoLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Ir is a well-known fact that the great 
prophet of Arabia was indebted for many 
of his ideas to the Jews. This is apparent 
to all readers of the Koran. As the central 
idea of the Jew‘sh faith was a coming Mes- 
siah, we might expect to find something of 
the same kind in Mohammedanism. We 
might suppose that the prophet, familiar 
with Jewish history, would look forward 
10 times of corruption, unbelief, and cap- 
tivity for his own people, and that he 
would teach them to look for a great Deliv- 
erer, 2 Messiah, who should restore the 
faith and lead them to the conquest of the 
world. 

We may, then, accept as probably gen- 
uine the famous tradition which is received 
by all sects of Mohammeduns, that, on a 
certain Friday, in the mosque at Medina, 
the prophet himself said: ‘‘ When there 
shall remain but one day of the days’ 
of the earth, God shall prolong that 
day and shall send forth from my 
house a man bearing my name and 
the name of my father, and he shall puri- 
fy the earth from injustice and fill it 
with that which is right.” 

Other traditions say that this man, whose 
name is to be Mohammed, the son of Ab- 
dallah, is to be called the Mahdy (guide), 
thet he is to appear suddenly in some dis- 
tant place, from which he will at once 
march toward Mecca, destroying all un 
faithful Moslems, as well as Christians, on 
his way. The streets of Mecca itself will 
ran with blood. He is to overcome ull op- 
position and reign over the world until the 
second coming of Jesus and Mohammed for 
the final Judgment. 

Still another tradition predicts the eom- 
ing of the Mahdr, and the final overthrow 
of the Turkish power and caliphate of 
Constantinople, in the year of the Hegira 
1300, which is 1882 of our era. It isa 
curious fact that there is now in Tripoli a 
man who answers in every way to the de- 
mands of the traditions. He ts the son of) 
a. famous sheikh of the family’ of the# 
ptophet: whose name is AbdaWat.: His) 





own name is Mohammed. The tradition 


Abd-ul-Mutalleb, and this is the name of 
the present Scherif of Mecea, who is sup- 
posed to be conspiring against the Sultan. 
A telegram reached Constantinople a few 
weeks since from Mecca that this man 


Mohummed-ibn-Abdallah had actually 
started from Tropoli to fulfill his mission; 
but it proved to be a false alarm. 


The Mohammedan world seems to be in 
a state of expectation, as was the Jewish 
world at the time of the coming of Christ. 
Its promised Messiah is to come like a 
true Moslem, sword in hand, and his king- 
dom is to be of this world. He isto rule 
as an autocrat and restore the primitive 
faith of Islam. All nations will be forced 
to submit to his rule, and the predicted 
time is at hand. So far as Mohammedans 
believe in this prediction, they must be ex- 
cited by it. Itis, of course, impossible to 
say how far it is believed; but it is certain 
that it is thought of and talked abont 
in all parts of the Turkish dominions. As 
the prediction foretells the overthrow of 
the Turkish power, it excites very different 
feelings at Constantinople and among-the 
Arabs. The latter would welcome such a 
leader and rally around him, while the 
Sultan would find him his most dangerous 
foe. 

These facts must be kept in mind by any 
one who would follow and understand the 
course of events in the East. While @e 
Arabs are waiting for the Mahdy who is to 
overthrow the Turk and unite the world 
under his sway, the Sultan is trying to as- 
sert his right as Caliph to command the sup- 
port of the faithful. The newspapers of Con- 
stantinople, especially those published in 
the Arabic language, for circulation in India 
and Africa, are filled, week after week, with 
violent appeals to Mobammedans every- 
where to rally around the Caliph and unite 
against Christendom. The last mai brings 
the leading Turkish papers, which declare 
that Turkey has made an alliance with 
Germany against France and appeals to the 
Mohammedans of Africa to unite their 
forces to exterminate the Christians. They 
denounce England, and call on the Mo- 
hammedans of India to rise and throw off 
her yoke. It is well known, also, that the 
Sultan has sent a large army to Tripoli. It 
is believed that he has furnished the Arabs 
with arms and ammunition to enable theni 
to resist the French in Tunis. 

Many persons have been alarmed by these 
demonstrations, especially by the’ artic.es 
dn the official Turkish papers; but it is 
probable that they have far more to do with 
the conflicting claims of the Caliph and the 
Mahdy than with any anticipated attack 
upon Christendom. The Sultan is simply 
struggling to regain the power of the old 
Caliphs over the Mohammedan world, while 
the Arabs, who hate the Turks, are using 
this prediction of a. coming Messiah; or 
Mahdy, to unite the people against the 
Sultan. 

The rumor of the escape of Mithad Paeha 
from his prison in Arabia grew out of the 
report telegraphed from Meeca that Mo- 
hammedibn-Abdallah had started from 
Tripoli with an army, and that the Arabs 
had revolted and set Mithad Pacha at lib- 
erty. So fur as is known, there was no 


truth in either: of these reports; but they 
caused great alarm in Constantinople and 
led to the ‘recall of the governor-general. 
Iteppears aleo that the revolt of Arabi Bey 





{ecEgept Bad something: to do’ with this, 
eoming Mabdy, and that it is directed 





as mucli as against Europeans. 

A generally accepted prophecy of ibis 
kind, of course, tends to fulfill itself. It 
suggests to ambitious men the possibility 
of taking advantage of it to secure power. 
We may expect that this Mohammed of 
Tripoli or some other Mohammed-ibn- 
Abdallah will rise about this time and 
attempt to unite and reform the Moham- 
medan world. The whole power of the Sul- 
tan will be used to put him down: but he 
will have the sympathy of the Arabs and 
probably of the Mohammedaus of India. 
Christendom does not know enough of the 
present feelings of the Mohammedans to 
predict the result; but should either party 
attempt to gain favor by an attack upon 
Christians, the result would not be doubt- 
ful. It may be possible for a Mahity to re- 
form Islam and bring it back to its primi- 
tive simplicity, although the Wahabi move- 
ment in this direction wat a failure; but 
the time has passed when it is possible to 
draw the sword successfully agwinst Chris- 
tian Europe. The Sultan must be fully 
aware of this, and, im-wpite of the violent 
articles in the Turkish papers, there is no 
reason to fear that he will court destruction 
by -neiting the Christian powers against 
him. If he were driven from Constarti- 
nople, he would not only lose his empire, 
but would at the same time lose the last 
remnants of his influence as Caliph. 

ee 


WHY EEEP CHRISTMAS? 


BY BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, DD. 


Wrrain fifty years, in most of our 
states, this question was put to express an 
objection against bringiog in a custom 
strange and suspected. To-day we ask it 
to stir up the Christian mind, to consider 
how far the custom brought in serves the 
purpose that created it. So swiftly run the 
wheels of time and change. 

It seems to be something like a law of 
commemorative celebrations, that in pro- 
portion as they are multiplied hy repetition 
or extended in arena the original fact cele- 
brated either recedes from view or, at 
least, loses in the distinctness and power of 
its impression. More and more persons ob- 
serve the anoiversary. It occupies a larger 
and larger place in the attention and iater- 
est of the community; it connects itself 
with a wider range of social usages; it 
gathers up accessories; creates various in- 
cidental motives for marking or magnify 
ing it; and, finally, it erects itself into an 
institution capable of holding its own, 
whethér the actual event out of which it 
grew is remembered or not. There are 
in some nations gene: periodical festivals 
or ceremopials of which peither tradition 
nor chronicler is able to tell the cause or 
the beginning. The social spirit has gone 
into them, taken possession of them, and 
perpetuates them. Man is a holiday-keep- 
ing creature, a ritualist, a mytbologist. He 
keeps his calendar by notch or almanac, 
aud looks back and forth to his May Fair 
the year round. See the ‘‘ Book of Days,” 
two octavos, with sixteen hundred pages. 

The revival of Christmas among the de- 
scendants of the English stock, after a 
period of dislike and disuse, isa remark- 
able phenomenon. We fear it can hardly 
be claimed as a proof of any particular 
ecclesiastical advance or improvement; but 
it isa signal and rapid revival. In one of 
our largest cities; within the lifetime of the 
present generation, an intellectual and 
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eloquent preacher, in a sermon which was 
thought worthy of publication, warned hi* 
hearers: against the subtle incoming re 
ligious dangers of his day, two of which he 
declared to be a tendency to elaborate 
church architecture and a growing dispo- 
sition to lny stress on the keeping of Christ- 
mas. His flock have since built one of the 
most costly specimens of Gothic in the 
couptry, and there are now probubly very 
few religious congregations of any name in 
the United States where the 25th of De- 
cember is not made the occasion of some 
joyous public notice. Nothing can be 
more pertinent than to look «fresh at the 
meaning of this jubilation. 

Christmas came into the world by 
Christ, and to Christ we must go, if we are 
to learn what it signifies or how to keep it, 
It represents to Christendom and to the 
personal believer a porticular aspect of 
Christ’s mediatorial manifestation, if we 
ought not rather to say a particular ele. 
ment of truth and power in his mediatorial 
ministry. It offers him to our knowledge 
and love asa man. -It discloses his char- 
acter and office on their manward side. 
There might have been always a Son of God, 
but no Son of Man. There might have 
been a Gospel unembodied, as there is now 
in some places something very like a Gos- 
pel disembodied. There might have been 
several conceivable modes of making God's 
will and mercy known ‘to men without the 
birth, life. passion, death, and resurrection 
of the Jesus of Bethlehem and Nazareth. 
There might have been a grander Moses, 2 
holier Samuel, a braver Elijah, a saintlic: 
and more illuminated David, a more evan- 
gelical Isaiah; and the world might have 
been told, in words so perfect as to admii 
no misunderstanding, and by great and 
good examples, such as no church court 
has canonized or martyrology recorded, 
what the Almighty Father would have his 
children to be, and how he would forgive 
them if they failed. A divine message 
might have been spoken by voices in the 
air, quite different from those heard by the 
shepherds, guiding them to no ‘Eternal 
Child,” proclaiming a ‘‘ way of salvation” 
with no Saviour. Some sort of a book 
might have been written by inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost and circulated everywhere 
by an ecumenical Bible society, which 
would have been immeasurably profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in 
godliness. Christianity, however, would 
not have been, for that was born at Bethle- 
hem. There would have been no Chris- 
tianity without Christ, though, singularly 
enough, that isa thing which a considerable 
school of philosophers and neologists bave 
taken much pains to maintain we might 
have had, and some have even maintained 
that it is the thing we have. Christmas 
gives our race the Son of God in the Son of 
Man, or God in Man. 

Each by himself is easily conceived, Men 
know what man is, and by virtue of a cer- 
tain innate provision in their constitution 
they have rarely failed to have a notion, at 
least, about God. What was given to Chris- 
tian theology to do was, correcting and per- 
fecting as far as possible the idea of both 
man and God, to develop in doctrine the 
truth of their reconciliation, their uanifica- 
tion—i.¢., to tench how they are one. And 
what was given to Cbrist’s Church to de 
practically’ was to bring about every where 
that reconelliation by acting on the will and 
life of God's Child. Both proceed ona 
certified historical fact, the supreme 
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of course, in the history of mankind andin 
the knowledge or belief of any individual. 
This is the fact revealed in the first chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John. It is the fact of 
the incarnation. Itis the fact out of which 
Christmns sprang. It is the one distinctive 
and special fact which Christmas signifies. 
To keep Chri-tmas-with no clear recog- 
Ditisn of it would be, we should say, an 
irrcligious absurdity, Whoever would do 
that might have an agreeable domestic or 
social or spectacular or musical festivity, in 
a chureh building or out of it; but it would 
be much like celebrating Washington’s 
birthday on the theory that Washington 
wus & respecinble private citizen, or the 
Fourth of July with no faith in the Declara- 
tion of Independence or in the eveuts that 
grve being to the Republic. Christeudom 
as xp effect hus to be accounted for. Noth- 
ing in the Bible or out of the Bible taken 
apart from the divine human person 
of Jesus accounts for it. The effect 
is too large for a mortal cause. It is 
not in reason or experience to explain 
it by the exertion of any force within the 
dimensions of mortality or on any hypoth- 
esis limited to human resources. Were we 
without a written Revelation, the last 
eighteen centuries would still require a be- 
lief in the incarnation. 

Does not the idea of Christmas rise and 
expand before us, as we contemplate it in 
this way, into magnificent proportions? 
Is it not well for us to try to lift this pop- 
ular and delightful celebration now ap- 
proaching into a spiritual dignity and a 
practical religious power corresponding to 
its august place in the charter of our wel- 
fare and the plan of our redemption? So 
far as this is done, Christmas is kept 
worthily, consistently, rationally. So far as 
it is left undone, it tends to degenerate into 
@ secular merry-making, a graceful efflor- 
escence of a prayerless civilization, a piece 
of esthetic or artistic ornamentation, a 
frolic for children, a mess of meat and 
wine, if not finally to a pageant not much 
less dissolute and disgusting than the Ro- 
man Saturnalia, that preceded it, or the 
Corinthian games. 


It must be allowed that Christian theol- 
ogy has sometimes gone rather slowly and 
stumblingly about its business. To a 
dreary deyrce it has taken the two great 
Realities apart, wnich the incarnation uni- 
fies by presenting two natures in one Per- 
sou—deity and humanvity—swinging alter- 
nately from pure theism to an iveffectual 
humauitainpism, und back again. The 
diverse tendencies of the Oriental and the 
Westero mind hive exhibited their antag- 
Onism on both hemispheres, Divine soy 
ereiznty and human ability, as efficient 
truths, have both been damaged by spec- 
ulative exaggeration. There are those now 
living. no doubt, who can remember hear. 
ing such expositions of the Christian system 
that they were left to wonder whether there 
was any human heart in it at all; whether 
it was not little else than an arbitrary ar- 
rangement between Jehovah and the Mes 
sinh in the heavens, neitber one of them 
“dwelling »mong us” or taking our inofirm- 
ities, whether the Son of God was 
* made flesh” in any other sense than that 
amortal body was given him for a time, 
that he might suffer in it the agonies of 
crucifixion, and so be av outward physical 
sacrifice, 

Probubly it isnot very easy for us of this 
nineteenth century to renlize that there was 
once # Jurge hereticn) sect holding that our 
Lord had ovo veritable, substantial human 
body, like our own; that, though he seemed 
to be a man, it was only seeming; that, how- 
ever supernngelic or superbuman be might 
be, his miraculous faculty was employed 
to keep up the appearance merely of a 
corporeal structure, his external figure and 
movements being phantasmal. But it is 
certainly possible to reproduce the Gnostic 
error by a one-sided representation of the 
Saviour’s character and work. Many a 
pulpit has made that mistake, transferring 
the entire blessed atonement to a distance, 
in time or place, keeping Christ either back 
in Judea, to be remembered only, or forward 
in another and future world, where we 
may become acguainted with him when our 
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him here. Christmas tells‘us that. He 
took great pains himself to assure us of it 
beforehand. He lived exactly as we live— 
thirsting, hungering, eating, shedding tears. 
“‘A spirit hath not flesh and blood as yesee 
mehave.” The beloved disciple puts great 
emphasis upon ft. “Every spirit that coa- 
fesseth not that Jestig Cliriet is come in the 
flesh is notof God.” That spirit is ‘‘ Anti- 
Chriet.” “ The Son of ” makes prom- 
inent that hischosen title. Divine with the 
Father, beyond all question, he is, beyond 
ali question, human with the children, the 
sons and daughters. He must be, or he 
cannot make us one with that Father. He 
lies a baby in his mother’s lap. Remember 
it, all ye Christian children, on Christmas 
Eve! Be happy for nothing, be thankful 
for nothing, so much as this: He grows, 
sleeps, is tircd, and confesses it. The king 
is our brother. The name of his mother is 
Mary. When his veinsare cut, human blood 
runs out, the “ one blood” of all the nations 
of the earth. This must be taken into what 
has sometimes been flippantly called a 
**blood-theology,” for it isa part of it. A 
theology forgetting or obscuring this gra- 
cious fact would be a fatally defective and 
powerless thing. It may be said that the 
doctrine of the atonement is the central 
doctrine of Christianity. But there could 
be no Atonement without the Incarnation, 
andthe Incarnation includes the Atonement, 
as the whole includes its parts. 

Millions of faces, hearts, thoughts are 
now turned toward the birthday of the 
second Adam and of the new creation. 
What do the faces see, the hearts feel, the 
thoughts lay hold of, chiefly? That holy 
night will say to us, the bright feast will 
say itself, as the carols and the Creed say- 
Your Saviour has a human heart. There 
is no reason and really no room in the uni- 
verse fora man who cavils about God, or 
disbelieves him because he is out of sight 
on high, for a pantheist, or a positivist, or 
fora despairing cry that the Lord of our 
lives is faraway. To be sure, the voices 
sounded from the sky; but they sang 
**Peace on earth.” God is not in the silent 
depths of space or beyond the stars, any 
more than he isin these houses. Is your 
heart hungry for something? So is Christ’s 
heart. Itis hungry with buman love, and 
for human love in return. It hungers for 
your salvation. Do you want to be loved? 
You are. Do you want to be loved more 
than youare? You are loved infinitely. In 
your Lord is the fullness of the godhead 
bodily. And he was born of a woman. 

Syracuse, N. ¥. 





LEGISLATION REQUIRED FOR THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


BY HON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS, 








Tue wise legislator never forgets that for 
the enforcement of apy statutes a sustuin- 
ing public sentiment is necessary. An edu- 
cational value may be develcped in laws, 
and a vigorous assertion of important prin- 
ciples nay be rendered effective through the 
statute-books, Itis often gocd tactics to 
make brond and positive proclamation of 
the ultimate aims of a movement in which 
legislation is desired, although those aims 
cun be attained only gradually and per- 
haps by slow steps. This was the program 
of the leaders in the anti-sluvery crusade, 
and it may well be the course of those who 
seek to destroy the spoils system, aod to 
build upon it a better method of appoint- 
ment and of conduct in all tbe offices con- 
nected with administration, national and 
local. While, however, the proclamation 
may look far into the future, as practical 
citizens, we must conquer step by step, be- 
cause from the vantage ground of a single 
advance we may hope to secure facilities 
for more rapid and decided progress, 

The evils of the spoils system affect the 
administration of state and local affairs, as 
well as of national affairs The same ex- 
travagance and the same preference of per- 
sonal interests to the public welfare burden 
cities and the state, that curse the depart- 
ments at Washington, and the chief 
bureaus at the important ports of the 
vation. One common rule may be applied 
tc administrative offices in every branch of 





service here is done. We want him here, 


now, while we are doing the service, in the ' 


midst of our couflicis, temptations, pains, 
doubts, fears, loveliness; aod we have 


our diversified institutions. 
1. Those who create offices and fix their 
emolumeuts stiould have no vuice in filling 


them. Absolute divorce between the en gyves on their own wrists. It may be 











actment of laws and the details of carrying 
them out, particularly in every sphere re- 
lating tomoney matters, isa ‘condition 
of ecomomy and a prime safeguard against 
corruption. Confirmation of executive 
nominations by the Senate has grown mis- 
chievousin recent usage, because it bas led 
to the assumption of control over tle 
offices. Ip the sense of judicial considera- 
tion of nominations, confirmation by the 
Senate has pronounced advantages; but 
the temptation to make soft places for fa- 
vorites and followers should never be set 
before senators, or congressmen, or assem- 
blymen. Accordingly, one of the essential 
provisions for the prevention of the ubuses 
which have become flagrant is a statute 
forbidding recommendations by legislators 
for any appointive office and attaching pen- 
alties both for the recommendation and for 
making appointments on such grounds. 

In this state, if such a law were upon the 
statutce)ooks, the close connection between 
jobbery in the metropolis and corruption in 
the legislature would be severed. Any one 
who has watched a session of the legislature 
at Albany must be aware that positions in 
New York have been the reward of fidelity 
to the bosses in the one party or the other. 
The commissions have been convenient in- 
struments for carrying out bargains of this 
sort, Bills urged by the best cilizens have 
been defeated by assigning to members of 
committees or to active persons on the 
floor a liberal share of patronage in one or 
several municipal departments. A_ thor- 
oughly non-partisan spirit governs these ar- 
rangements, The influence of a leading 
Democrat may be, in a stress, of more im- 
portance than that of any Republican, or 
vice versa, and the consideration is recog- 
nized with signal impartiality. Places are 
created to carry out such bargains, until it 
has become true (as it is alleged a witness 
once testified before an investigating com- 
mittee, in answer to an inquiry what his 
labors were) that, if his monthly salary were 
sent to him, he would have nothing to do; 
but just then he was compelled to present 
himself to get his pay. 

The case is the same at Washington. 
Senators and representatives urge candi- 
dates for positions and are notified that 
they cannot be appointed, because the ap” 
propriations are exhausted; but if the 
money can be secured in the next bill the 
designation will be made. Naturally, the 
congressman is at once clear that the de- 
partment needs more help and must have 
larger appropriations. This process is 
multiplied not with reference to the dom. 
inant party alone; for the records will show 
that under Republican administrations 
Democratic members of either house on 
the appropriations committces, or other 
wise influential in controlling financial 
action in Congress, have lavish considera- 
tion in the departments. 

All of this must be stopped if legislators 
are to be free and impartial critics of ad 
ministration and are to look out for purity 
and simplicity in goveroment. Often crit- 
icism of an appropriation bill has been 
privately stifled by the whisper that such 
an item is necessary to keep in place the 
friends of such a senator or such a leading 
member. The chance for any legislator 
to put into appropriation bills hiding- 
places for dependent or follower must be 
taken away. The opportunity for any 
state legislator to trade his vote and Lis 
influence for patronage in the metropolis 
must be removed. In these modes of 
securing spoils lies more danger. There is 
in it more strain op our institutions than 
can possibly be fuund in p: rmitting mem- 

bers to euter into contracts with the Gov- 
ernment, and the English laws forbid 
members of Parliament from having such 
business relations with any department. 

Public sentiment will sustain such a 
provision of law. A senator or representa- 
tive may be a great man in bis own esteem 
and in that of his immediate followers. To 
the body of the people he is common 
crockery. Le does well if he isa repre- 
sentative of the average intelligence and 
worth. If he puts on airs and assumes 
ownership of patronage, he becomes offcns- 
ive and due restraint upon any scheme to 
turn his position to bis personal profit will 
receive popular approval. The practical 
difficulty may be to get legislators to put 
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necessary to accept statutes to bind the 
successors of those who enact them, and 
not the members of to-day; yet patronage 
has been the ruin of many persons qualified 
to shine in legislation. The recipient of 
an Office is certain that he has won it by his 
oWD uierit, while the disappointed candi- 
date bas no doubt that he has lost the ob- 
ject of his ambition through the stupidity 
nnd probably the treachery of the despens 
ing power. Beyond question, the divorce 
of legislators from patronage would be con 

ducive to the happiness and to the reputa- 
tion and the prolonged service of worthy 
men. 

No legislation can be practically effective 
which does not include this feature. 
Recommendations by private citizens, 
their intervention in any form inappoint- 
ments can work compuratively little mis- 
chief. The harm is in debauching le, isla- 
tion, and thus also debauching administra- 
tion. An inquiry which could be prose 
cuted with significant results would be one 
seeking the measures of public importance 
which have been carried or defeated by the 
promise aod distribution of offices. It is 
hardly a secret that legislation for New 
York has thus been controlled at Albany. 
The story of the attempt to annex San 
Domingo would be an instructive chap- 
ter of history, and the abuse lavished 
on recalcitrant members who felt at liberty 
to vote according to their consciences, al- 
though courtesy had been shown them at 
the White House, would open the eyes of 
the people. As a rule, the congressman 
who receives exceptional favors at the 
White House, or from any of the depart- 
ments, is always the advocate of the most 
liberal appropriations and is most tender 
about any investigation, lest it may ‘“‘ hurt 
the party.” Forbid recommendations for 
office by legislators, and a few secret bar- 
gains may be made, in violation of law; but 
the backbone of the spoils system will be 
broken. 

II. The tenure of political offices should 
be for fixed periods—that is to say, of offi- 
ces which affect the political policy of the 
state or nation. Such are in the nation— 
Cabinet portfolios, the chief offices at the 
leading ports, the most important post- 
offices, and the interna] revenue collectors 
in the districts in which most money is col- 
lected. In the state it is hard to discern 
any offices which cau affect the course of 
policy, and, therefore, it is hard to classify 
any as political offices. As a matter of 
fact, the superintendent of public works 
has made a politician of bimself ; the canal 
appraisers and to some extent the state 
appraisers set themselves up as partisan 
leaders, while their duties should expressly 
exclude them, quite as much as judges, 
from the political arena. It will be, doubt- 
less, wise at the beginning to let the class 
of political offices stand at a larger stand- 
ard than opinion or experience will justify 
its permament maintenance. 

IIL. All other positions should be filled 
during good behavior, as the comptrollers 
and auditors of the Treasury, the heads of 
bureais in other departments, and other 
practical officers are appointed; and re- 
movals should be for cause only, on fair 
hearing and trial. The argument for this 
vlan is the advantage of experience, the 
loss of time and charaeter by such a multi- 
tude as now contest for minor places, and 
the economy which could be readily en- 
forced with stability of tenure. The ob- 
jection is urged that an official class would 
thus be created. Such a class already ex- 
ists all over the land. It is a greedy, self- 
secking, speculating class, uncertain of the 
future, more intent on holding on to place 
than on adhering to principle. Asa rule, 
he who once drinks of the nectar from 
the public treasury is never afterward 
content with private industry. If he 
loses his position, he lives in con- 
stant desire for another and it is apt to 
become idle, spiritless, and demoralized. 
Our towns are full of persons who are 
starving in their lust for office. Albany, 
New York, and Washington are crowded 

with armies, as distinct es if they wore uni- 
forms, of regular office-seekers, who, having 
once worn what they consider the purple, 
will never put on the garb of other occu- 
pation. Out of these (in or out of position) 
are the ready servants of the star routes, 
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yings and macbines, who blacken character 
and chuckle over the actual degradation of 
public men. Stability of tenure would de- 
stroy this class as itexisis and would sub- 
stitute men intent on developing merit in 
official station and on exhibiting qualities 
justifying permanent service. In Lilliput, 
he who jumps the highest without falling, 
in dancing on a rope, wins the office which 
he seeks; and the way to the favor of the 
emperor is by leaping over a stick or creep- 
ing under it backward and forward, as his 
majesty advances or depresses it. In our 
country the gymnastics of office-seekers are 
not more dignified or sensible; are more de- 
moralizing and degrading. In Lilliput the 
ministers themselves engage in these diver- 
sions, The anxiety of incumbents to re- 
tain their offices in our land is the occa- 
sion of many a fail, of the servility of 
needy and ambitious men to unscrupulous 
leaders, and to corrupt speculators and 
combiuatious. 

IV. Any test applied to applicants should 
be enforced with reference to incumbents 
of office. One of the prejudices among 
fair-minded people against examinations 
for scholarship in the departments at 
Washington or the chief offices in New 
York has been due to the fact that hun- 
-dreds of persons are kept on the pay-rolls, 
appointed solely on political grounds and 
notoriously incapable of meeting the test 
of the Civil Service boards. The common 
sevse of the community asks that one rule 
shall be brought to bear on the ins and the 
outs, It would be impracticable to order 
the whole force in any bureau or office to 
undergo these tests at any one time, for the 
public business must be transacted; but the 
popular sense of justice will not be satis- 
fied until incumbents are subjected to the 
same standards which are set before appli- 
cants. When this has been once done, by 
ordering five or ten percent. of the force 
for exumination at stated periods, a fair 
start can be taken and not a little adverse 
criticism will be averted. It is not un- 
common now to declare that the direct 
effect of the Civil Service rules as applied is 
to keep in position those who were foisted 
in by favoritism, and thus to perpetuate 
the abuses which ought to be rooted up, 
without reservation. The work of cleans- 
ing is quite as important as that of appoint- 
ment. Those who are least qualified for 
thetr duties are those who certainly will 
not resigu. If removed for incompetency, 
they excite clamor on the pretense that 
they are persecuted. The enforcement of 
a regular system by examinations, publicly 
conducted, with records open to all the 
world, would meet such pretenses and 
would lift the service toa plane which it 
ean never attain while such barnacles are 
fastened upon it, to degrade its character 
and interfere with its efficiency. 


V. Appointments for local post-offices 
and for the minor pusts under the revenue 
laws must be made on some rules not af- 
fecting the departments and the large 
bureaus, unless each of these large depart- 
ments be treated as one whole, and selec- 
tions taken from the several districts for 
general service, and the local officers be 
assigned from the complete roll. This is 
done for post-offices in Britain, and is re- 
porte as contributing to the efficiency of 
the service. It will be difficult to carry 
out such a plan here, because the pay in 
many post-offices is only nominal, and the 
appointinent is of little money value, ex. 
cept as it may help to draw customers toa 
store or shop. The prejudice of our peo- 
ple would hardly approve of the impurta- 
tion of officers to handle their mails or 
collect the revenue from them. The prac- 
tice of nomination to the President and 
the department by the chief positmasters in 
the vicinity who are connected with the 
vacant place by business might be found 
beneficial, and a like rule might be of 
value in relation to collectors of internal 
revenue. With a tenure of office during 
good behavior, and, with removal only for 
cause, the number of vacancies would be- 
come so small that care could be devoted 
to each selection, and, with the divorce of 
legislators from nominations, the room for 
abuse would be reduced to the minimum. 

VIL. Controversy relative to the method 
of appointment turns especially upon the 
departments at Washington, the large 
custom-houses and such post-offices as 


New York and Boston, and in less degree the 
cities generally. No plan better than that 
of competitive examinations has been sug- 
gested. Whatever criticism has been 
directed against this plan has derived its 
force from the excvss of scholastic techni- 
calities in the schemes, The purpose is to 
get the best men for particular duties, and 
not for pedagogue or teacher. It must be 
confessed that some of the questions have 
been out of the line of the business to be 
prosecuted by the candidate. Not the dis- 
tance to the sun nor the history of the 
Greek states, but calculations of daily ne- 
cessity, correspondence such as will be re- 
quired in actual service, and transaction of 
business of the bureau in view should con- 
stitute the schedule of tasks. Experience 
has led to this policy where examinations 
have been conducted, and the criticism 
grows out of some examples which are no 
longer pressed; but the tests cannot be 
made too thorough in their practical charac” 
ter and must be varied according to the 
positions to be filled. 


The objection to the concentration of ex- 
aminations at Washiogton and New York 
is not unreasonable. It gives advantage to 
resideuts at those points which is unfair 
and is calculated to give a local bias to the 
Government service. The positions at the 
Capital ought not to be surrendered to the 
inhabitants of the District, nor, as before the 
war, in large part to the neighboring states. 
The whole Union should be represented in 
the departments on grounds relating to the 
public security even more than to geograph- 
ical fairness. The Government sbould not 
be surrended to any merely local influences, 
This opinion rests firmly io the minds of the 
plain people. It has served as a basis for 
some opposition to the movement for the 
elevation of the Civil Service by the plans 
proposed. Noone can doubt that for the 
subordinate positions fit candidates can be 
found by examination in every congression- 
al districtin the Union. Distance from the 
Capital should not be permitted to work 
practical exclusion froma sbare in the 
national service The expeuse of traveling 
.to Washington on uncertainty is so great 
that few if any would undergo it for the 
sake of entering examinations of which the 
result would be doubtful. 

Accordingly, the suggestion of Senator 
Windom has practical value in it, that ex- 
aminations should be held at convenient 
points, after full notice, for filling vacancies 
as they may occur. To each congressional 
district besides should be assigned a share 
in the offices, provided candidates pass the 
requisite tests. When promotion is ,possi- 
ble, subsequent examinations may be with- 
out geographical divisions, so that the best 
service may be secured. In this way the 
rights of localities may be adjusted to the 
interests of the Government and the chance 
of sectional influences in the departments 
may be removed. 

Within the state examinations can apply 
chiefly to local positions, so that, if the 
standard is established, each locality can 
take care of itself. Even in cities of the 
third and fourth classes such a policy would 
guarantee better teachers in the schools, 
better policemen, and better work on the 
streets. The canals cannot too soon be 
brought under such a policy. 

In order to such examinations, experience 
has shown how little legislation is neces- 
sary for chiefs who actually desire to im- 
prove the Service. But these examinations 
should be made obligatory by law on every 
head of department and every chief of 
every bureau. For practical results we 
must take what we can get, and, therefore, 
we must divide the demands which are 
urged upon Congress and the legislature. 

The bills which seem to be requisite and 
each of which alone will have value and 
help on the amelioration in view may be 
thus stated. First, a bill forbidding legis- 
lators to recommend in any form any ap- 
poiniment within the sphere of his legis- 
lative jurisdiction. Thus a member of either 
house of Congress should be excluded from 
recommending to any office under national 
laws, and a member of the legislature to 
any position under state laws. Second, the 
tenure of office should be accurately de. 
fined, and removal should be possible only 
for cause, except in purely political offices, 
Third, reasonable tests should be required 
for incumbents and applicants to every 
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office, and these’ should be determined by 
practical examinations in prominent points 
in various parts of the country. Fourth, 
appropriations should be asked for tocover 
the expense of such examinations. Fifth, 
appointments made on any other grounds 
should be pronounced illegal. Due penal- 
ties should be provided for the violation of 
this policy in any regard. It is obvious 
that asimple appropriation for this pur- 
pose would be a great help, and the first 
bill proposed would of itself be a grand suc” 
cess, The whole scheme may be too broad 
for immediate adoption, but in the lunges 
of Congress no one can tell which of the 
propositions here suggested might find 
favor and be carried through to the statute- 
books. 
Urica, N. ¥. 
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AN unusual uumber of new senators 
marks the opening of the regular session of 
the Forty-seventh Congress. Equally con- 
spicuous is the absence of three of the most 
marked personalities of the Senate—those 
of Carpenter, Conkling, and Burnside. 
These men, apparently in the full flower of 
life when the Senate last assembled, are 
to-day missing from this assembly of 
strong men—two gone into the Silent 
Land, the other into the silence of disap- 
pointment and of baffled purposesr Not to 
see Conkling sitting erect beside the central 
aisle, paring his nails with that air of in- 
effable disdain which said that all beyond 
those graceful finger-ends was unworthy of 
his slightest notice, isto miss one of the 
pictures which has made itself striking 
for many a year. How far off they 
secm, those great battles of Conkling 
and Sumner! and how more than 
strange that now the living gladiator 
has gone also! for, till he made ft a fact, it 
seemed as if nothing short of death could 
snatch Conkling from the Senate. The 
silver-tongued Carpenter is dust; and the 
amiable Burnside, the elegant gentleman 
slowly walking up and down, in his fault- 
less clothes, that seemed to be the inspira- 
tion of all the window gentlemen’s fashion- 
plates—how strange that he suddenly van- 
shed into a country where, according to 
our best knowledge, fashion-plates and 
tailors are not. Burnside during his mor- 
tal life had bad his visions and snatches 
of greatness; but that was before he came 
into the United States Senate. Here he 
was chiefly remarkable for his sturdy com- 
mon sense, his elegance, his amiability, his 
devotion to his friends. He and Senator 
Anthony, of Rhode Island, had won the 
sobriquet of ‘‘the twins,” because, 
going and coming, they seemed to 
be always together. Together, often arm 
in arm, they walked to and fro daily from 
the Capitol. Both were somewhat past 
their prime; both childless widowers; both 
handsome; both from the same state; both 
inclined to be bon vivants, each caring for 
the other. Thus Anthony, walking the 
Avenue alone to-day, inevitably recalls his 
lost comrade, and we are sure that this 
genial man, going down toward his even- 
ing, honored and beloved among men, is at 
heart bereft. Men come, men go, yet, de- 
spite its many illustrious losses within the 
years which we all recall, the Senate of to- 
day is concentrated into a body of real 
force, of personal dignity, and mental power, 
which from its very lack of fictitious 
brilliancy is but the better equipped for 
actual service and for wise legislation. 

The political situation of the Senate is 
interesting not only personally, but beeause 
its character is such as to insure legislation 
of the highest character; not only because 
of the fine character of its leading mem- 
bers, but because these members are 80 ev- 
enly divided in party that each man seems 
put on his honor and on his best behavior. 
Nominally there are in the Senate thirty- 
seven Democrats, thirty-seven Republicans, 
and two Independents—the two latter be 
ing Mahone and David Davis, both of 
whom are more surely committed to the 
Republicans than to the Democrats. Each 
party can claim men of great experience 
and very marked ability. The Republicans 
can point to Morrill-and Edmunds, of Ver- 





mont; to Windom, of Minnesota; to An- 
thony, of Rhode Island; to Hoar and 
Dawes, of Massachusetts; to Frve and 
Hale, of Maine; to Hawley, of Connecti- 
cut; Logan, of Illinois; Allison, of Iowa; 
Conger and Ferry, of Michigan, as all men 
of great legislative experience and many 
of them as men of positive mental acumen, 
Nor bave the Democrats cause to be 
ashamed of their advance ranks, Any 
party might honorably be proud of men 
who have the mental force and cultivation, 
the refinement and probity of Bayard and 
Lamar, who are followed close by Brown 
and Hill, of Georgia; by Beck, of Ken 

tucky; Ransom, of North Carolina; and 
Pendleton, of Ohio, Many of the new 
senators—new only to the Senate, but old to 
legislation—are men of proved power. Sen- 
ator Van Wyck was for many years a lead- 
ing Republican of New York and an influ- 
ential member of the House. He lost his 
seat therein through a Conkling fight, but 
Fortune’s wheel goes round. Now Conk- 
ling has turned his face to the wall of re- 
tirement, and Van Wyck is in the Senate. 

Miller and Lapham, of New York, were 
familiar objects in the House, but they 
now sit in the seats of Conkling and Platt. 
Hawley, of Connecticut, and Hale, of 
Maine, filled long and brilliant réles in the 
House of Representatives before they were 
graduated to the Senate, as did also Frye, 
of Maine, Senator Mitchell, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was serving in the House, when 
he at last slipped over to fill the 
breach made* by the Cameron and anti- 
Cameron factions in the Senate. Sen- 
ator Sawyer, of Wisconsin, was long a 
noted member of the House. Senator 
Jackson, of Tennessee, went from the 
House, as did also Senator Aldrich, of 
Rbode Island, to fill the place of Senator 
Burnside. The senators actually new to 
legislative experience are Mahone, of Vir. 
ginia, Harrison, of Indiana, Sewell, of New 
Jersey, and Miller, of California. Thus, 
in scanning the elements of the Senate, we 
find the public welfare guaranteed not only 
in the superior legislative experience and 
pronounced intellectual ability of the sena- 
tors, but also io the closeness of their 
political division. Both Mahone and Davis 
are committed to the Republicans, yet the 
Republicans will have to he righteously 


alert to make sure that their two slippery 


independent brethren do not, upon the 
slightest provocation, drift back into the 
arms of the thirty-seven keen-eyed Demo- 
crats, 

The tariff question, one that touches 
the pocket of every citizen of the United 
States, has come up already for protracted 
discussion in the Senate. The debate was 
opened by Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 
who by right of years, as well as by right 
of service, may now be called the Dean of 
the United States Senate. Although a 
Protectionist, he is in favor of modified 
revenue reform, and supports substantially 
the Eaton Tariff Bill, and proposes a com- 
mission to be composed of nine men from 
civil life, to be appvinted by the President, 
by consent of the Senate, ‘‘to take into 
consideration and to thoroughly investi- 
gate all the various questions relating to the 
agricultural, commercial, mercantile, man- 
ufacturing, mining, and industrial inter- 
ests of the United States, so far as the 
same may be necessary to the establish. 
ment of a judicious tariff ora revision of 
the existing tariff and the existing system 
of internal revenue laws upon ascale of 
justice to all interests.” The commission 
is empowered to visit any part of the coun- 
try, and is required to report to Congress 
the results and the testimony taken from 
time to time, and make a final report noé 
later than the first Monday in January, 
1883; and Mr. Morrill has an abiding faith 
that it will consist of nine high-taziff Ke- 
publicans. ° 

On Monday Senator Garland, of Arkan- 
sas, offered a substitute to Senator Morrill’s 
bill. Garland also proposes a commission 
of nine men to inquire ir‘ the relations of 
the present tariff to the industries of 
the country, but asks that they be com- 
posed of three senators, three repre- 
septatives, and three members from civil 
life. Garland’s argument, as against 


Morrill, is that members of Congress, being - 


of the body by which recommendations 
made by this commission must be finally 
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passed, would be better able to explain and 
defend those measures before Congress 
than men from civil life. Already it has 
become evident that some revision of the 
tariff, tending toward a genuine reform of 
the entire tariff system, is demanded by 
the interests cf the people. Everybody, 
from the Negro in the cabin he owns to 
the lady who hides her jewels and the 
millionaire who reports a fictitious income, 
is interested in ‘‘taxes,” which they all 
understand, though they may know little 
of tariff and revenue laws. 

Protectionists who admit inequalities in 
the tariff laws believe that the hoped-for 
commission would still maintain the theory 
of protection. 

Revenue tariff men hope that the investi- 
gations of the commission would insure a 
final improvement of the tariff statutes. 
The creation of this tariff commission is 
one of the almost certain acts of this session 
of Congress. 

The advocates of a prompter reduction of 
the present excessive taxation will work 
for a quicker remedy, through the internal 
revenue system. 

The battle-cry of the Democrats in both 
houses of Congress is to be: ‘‘ Down with 
taxation.” They maintain that the Lighest 
Democratic authority is against the prin- 
ciple of the internal revenue system. 
They quote the early Democratic Presi- 
dents. They repeat the words of Jefferson 
in 1794—that ‘‘ the excise law is an infernal 
one.” Also Madison, in 1789, who declared 
to the first Congreas: ° 


**The deficiency in our Treasury has 
been too notorious to make it necessary for 
me to animadvert upon that subject. Let 
us content ourselves with endeavoring to 
remedy the evil. To do this, a national 
revenue must be obtained; but the system 
must be sucha one that, while it secures 
the object of revenue, it shall not be 
oppressive to our constituents. Happy it 
is for us that such a system is within our 
power, for I apprehend that both these ob- 
jects may be obtained from an impost on 
articles imported into the United States.” 


And President Monroe who in his first 
message to Congress said: 


**It appearing in a satisfactory manner 
that the revenue arising from imposts and 
tonnage and from the sale of public lands 
will be fully adequate to the support of the 
civil government and of the present mili- 
tary and naval establishments, Including 
the annual augmentation of the latter to 
the extent provided for, to the payment of 
interest on the public debt, and to the ex- 
tinction of it at the time authorized, witi- 
out the aid of internal taxes, I oonsider it 
my duty to recommend to Congress their 
repeal. To impose taxes when public exi- 
gencies require them is an obligation of the 
most sxered character, especially with a 
free people. Faithful fulfillment of it is 
among the bighest proofs of their virine 
and capacity for self-government. To dis- 
, epse with taxes when it may be done with 
perfect safety is equally the duty of their 
representatives,” 

Against these utterances of early patriots 
are already set in this present Congress the 
carefully thought out and felicitously writ- 
ten speech of Justin S. Morrill, of Ver- 
movt. However special methods or meas. 
ures of Senator Morrill may be questioned, 
he is no less personally an authority in 
integrity and intelligence, as well as in ex- 
perience, on all subjects relating to finance, 
Some of us may recall that, however little 
we knew about it, we have heard of the 
** Morrill Tariff” about as long as we have 
heard of anything. 

In beginning his speech, last Thursday, 
Senator Morrill said: 


‘* All taxation is unattractive. Perhaps 
there is no subject of equal importance 
more constantly before leg'slators than the 
various and complex systems of taxation 
upon which all civilized governments de- 
pend for enduring support, and none less 
attractive or so unlikely to be patiently and 
laboriously investigated by the majority of 
those whose duty it may be to revise this 
joviess class of statutes The subject 
affords play neither to sudden wit nor to 
loitering imagination, but from first to last 
tires everybody with a wilderness of sta 
tistics, frigid facts. and debatable problems. 

‘*The imposition of even necessary taxes 
upon those through whose favor we derive 
all of our legislative authority is not fascin- 
ating work, and to some it appears so likely 
to obscure professed love for the people, or 
so threatening to official longevity, that 
they prefer a defensive record adverse to 
all taxation. They would not imperil con- 
gressional honors by taxing such neces- 
saries of life as tobacco and whisky, and 
they denounce the wrong which does not 
leave them both free to every head of a 








family and to all who may declare their in- 
tention to become the head of a family. 
These tender friends have no idea of sub- 
jecting tender-footed constituents to any 
burden beyond that of regular and eager 
support at the polls, and they lean to an 
alliauce with those who maintain the good 
time coming; when the word not shall be 
expunged in the next revision from all the 
commandments; when bolidays shall be 
equally rewarded with working days; when 
mines and quarries shall spontaneously 
open where fortunes can be had without 
digging; when paper money, hitched to un- 
discoverable gold, shall be created by the 
fiat of the Government, and be distributed 
every morning like manna to hungry He- 
brews; when not only those who ure lazy 
can be lazier still, but when all monopoly 
and ownership of property shall cease and 
every one have or be the donkey he covets. 

‘* But in our country common sense and 
common schools and the common people 
are more than a match for any school of 
demugogues, It is satisfactory to feel that 
we may here safely appeal, not in vain, to 
the broad interests of a broad land, to the 
knowledge and virtue which should guide 
statesmen, and to the example of illustrious 
men, whose lasting glory it will ever be 
that they bound together the people of a 
continent with a coherence that is fixed and 
invincible.” 

Toward the close of his speech, defend- 
ing the protected American free trade, he 
said: 

‘*At home, from ocean to ocean,. and 
from perpetual Summer to perpetual Winter, 
fifty millions of American people enjoy all 
the advantages of that free trade which is 
legitimate and beneficent, with no depress- 
ing effects upon domestic labor nor upon 
the multiplied industries which now begin 
to decgrate all portious of the American 
Continent. Here, not the execrable cosmo- 
politanism lurkingip the British theory, but 
true free trade, reigns triumphant. The pro- 
ducts of the field, of the loom, and theanvil 
travel without a passport, everywhere meet 
to claim kith and kin, and yield to no pre- 
eminence save that fairly won by superior 
merit. Overthis large and unequaled area 
and among these millions free trade that 
is honest and unselfish has just and un- 
limited scope. Its benefits fall upon Ameri- 
can citizens, one as much asanother; upon 
our own household, rather than upon aliens 
and strangers, or those who, possibly, when 
the next war-trump sounds, may not be 
among our friends, and some of whom, till 
then, would encourage that sort of trade 
which must hold us forever dependent upon 
the inconstancy of foreign markets.” 

The appointment of Frederick Frelinghuy- 
sen as Secretary of State brings to all thought- 
ful persons a sense of relief. Whatever else 
may not he wanted, what #& wanted most 
at the head of the Department of State isa 
wise, safe man. James G. Blaine is the 
possessor of many coruscating gifts, but 
he is not a safe nora wise man. No man 
could be safe in fulfilling relations touch- 
ing the inmost concerns of all the nations 
of the earth, relations at once so potent and 
so delicate, who, in their vast negotiations, 
made himself, in his own mind, constant- 
ly the central figure. Naturally enough 
for an exceedingly ambitious man, from 
his entrance to the State Department till 
this moment, Mr. Blaine has been con- 
stantly on the alert to sce what he could 
do to attract the attention of foreign pow 
ers to the great State Secretary of the 
United States, as their eyes were once 
turned on the great War Secretary Stan- 
ton. This has been eminently true since 
the death of Garfield. Certain that he 
must leave the Cabinet, he has used every 
faculty to produce such measures to pro- 
ject them into the future of this Adminis- 
tration with a fixity that would tnake de- 


facto a Blaine administration of the State 


Department to the end. Mr. Blaine is aot 
aman to wait for an occasion. He makes 
the occasion. He does not serve circum- 
stance; but commands circumstance to 
serve him. Hence the many resounding 
manifestos from the American State Pre- 
mier to all parts of the earth—to the Con- 
tinent, to England, to Chili, to Peru— 
where in glowing periods and the most 
resonant rhetoric he challenges the atten- 
tion of the world to the pretensions of 
the United States—?. ¢., to the awful 
‘‘smartness” of its prosperous son, 
James G. Blaine. The result of this 
attitudinizing, the reaction 
declamation is coming back to us already 
in the embroglios of Chili and Peru and in 
the emphatic disapprobation of. the 
European press. By the ferment stirred 
up by this fomenting gentleman in a little 
more than six months, we may estimate 
what would be the condition of this coun- 
try in its relations to foreign powers at the 
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end of four years of his administration, had 
he unhappily remained till that time its 
Secretary of State. Mr. Blaine claims that 
his instructions to the minister at Peru 
were misconstrued, if not perverted; but 
the fact cannot be forgotten that Mr. Hurl- 
but was from 1876 a personal henchman 
of Mr. Blaine and was Mr. Blaine’s own 
special appointment as minister to Peru. 
Altogether, the people have gfeat reason to 
congratulate themselves on the departure 
of Mr. Blaine from the Department of 
State, and on its passage to the administra- 
tion of a man better fitted by temperament 
and by training to be a wise Secretary of 
State. 

All backward vistas, no matter how close 
behind us, take on in the present a look of 
utter unreality. The dreadful Summer, 
whose paralysis reached from Washington 
across the whole great land, already seems 
buta frightful dream. Passing by the White 
House, to-day—its gates and avenues open, 
the rich draperies of its windows lifted to 
the public gaze, the free and apparently 
happy people p@ssing unchallenged in and 
out—how impossible to realize the opposite 
reality of the last Summer, when sad-eyed, 
silent crowds, reachiug from far down the 
streets to the shut gates, pressed against 
their iron bars, to read the Jatest 
bulletin concerning the illustrious suf- 
ferer within. Those consuming Summer 
nights, when the men of the press lay the 
night through on the grass outside the 
doors, that they might lose no word con- 
cerning him—those seemingly endless 
nights and days of cruel pain and slow- 
moving death seem dim already, as does he 
who has gained eternity; but the old 
White House, hiding from outward sight 
its added page of human tragedy in dainty 
deckings of heavenly azure, opens its 
rooms to the new, kind-hearted occupant, 
who, by malice, murder, tears, and death, 
not his own, gained its flowery but por- 
tentous threshold. President Arthur is at 
last established in the White House, and 
his first act, as might have been predicted, 
was one of self-defense. ‘‘The Gray 
House” on the hill looked sufficiently like 
a fortress to make the cormorant office- 
seeker, insensible as he is, far from sure 
that its close, shut portals would open on 
a common waiting-place and common 
camping-ground for him. The Gray House 
belongs to Senator Jones; but the White 
House, as a matter of course, belongs to 
everybody—especially to everybody of 
even an incipient Guiteau stripe. Imagine 
the demoralization of the office-seeking 
mind when it suddenly discovered that it 
had at last reached a President who be- 
lieved he had some natural rights which 
even an office-secker was bound to respect. 
Without delay, the fiat came forth. The 
President would not be consumed by Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. He would have certain 
hours inviolably hisown. After1 o’clock Pp. 
mM. he was not to be invaded by visitors. 


One recalls the hordes of last Spring, who, ‘: : - / 
7 ei eg against him may, in general, be stated 


like the hosts of Attila, moved in upon the 
unfortunate Garfield, and wonders if the 
present President is potent enough, as he 
is brave enough, to declare that he will not 
see everybody on everybody’s business. 
The Washington Star says. 


‘*Whether he will succeed when the 
great American citizen begins in all his im- 
portance to descend upon the White House 
isa question. The average citizen wants 
to be seen by the President, whom ke re- 

ards asa man who owes his election—at 
east, in part—to his vote; but, from all 
appearances, it would seem that the Presi- 
dent has in the start got the best of the 
crowd of office-seekers and lion-hunters. 
The President did not have to come out 
about 2 o'clock in the afternoon and shake 
hands with an indiscriminate crowd. His 
predecessors for the past eight years have 
daily had to undergo that form of inquisi- 
tion.” 

It is also gratifying to read that during 
the present Winter the White House is not 
to be opened to fétes. It is announced that 
the President will entertain his personal 
friends quietly, but that there will be no 
large festivities in the Executive Mansion. 

In this world of overdoing, as well as of 
underdoing, it is refreshing to meet one 
whose perceptions are fine enough to per- 
ceive absolutely that which is in fit, deli- 
cate taste; that which can stir no painful 
memory, wound no tender sensibility. No 
private home, in which some beloved be- 









ing had languished for months, to sur- 
render at last to death, would be opened 
ina single year to feasting and dancing 
multitudes. How could it be more fit 
that the home the nation gives its 
Presidents should be given over to revelry 
within six months of the death of its mur- 
dered President? That the rooms made 
sacred by his long-drawn-out anguish 
should, before the same season dawned 
again, be dedicated to the frivolity of mere- 
ly conventional official society? To make 
this impossible during the first year will 
not be mere sentiment. It will be simply 
propriety. To allow it, President Arthur 
would have to ‘‘go back” on all the deli- 
cacy and sensibility of sympathy which he 
has already shown. 

Believing this to have been sincere, I am 
not at present ready to believe the published 
statement that General and Mrs. Grant dur- 
ing the present Winter are to make a 
month’s stay at the White House. The 
right of President Arthur to choose his 
own guests cannot be questioned; but, after 
the tragedy of the ‘at six montlis, there are 
facts whose existence would imuke the 
speedy appearance of the united Grants in 
the White House monstrous in bad taste, if 
not in impropriety. If President Arthur 
can forego the delicacy which he has 
already shown to those outside of his per- 
sonal life, in his devotion to his friends, as 
a public man, he cannot afford tocommit so 
great an offense against his own sagacity, 
against hfs own future. He has proved him- 
self to be most keenly alive to what he owes 
to himself, what he owes to others, under 
the most exceptional and delicate circum- 
stances. Thus we are not yet ready to he- 
lieve that the spirit of ill is about to deliver 
him over to be slaughtered in the embrace 
of his friends. 

Wasuinotor, D. C., December, 1881. 


THE EX-CANON OF ST. PETER’. 
A LETTER FROM ROME. 
BY R. J. NEVIN, D.D. 








To THe EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Many of your readers will be, I am 
sure, glad to hear something more of the 
case of Monsignore Enrico di Campello, 
yate an canon in S. Peter’s, who in Septem- 
ber last nenounced Romanism publicly in 
the American Methodist chapel in Rome. 
His act was followed by a perfect storm of 
abuse and calumnies from the papal 
side, which have been diligently circu- 
lated, chiefly in the foreign press, with 
reckless disregard to the fact that, if they 
were true, they made a scathing present- 
ment against the Church which had 
tolerated such evils in a priest in his high 
position. In the irritation of the moment 
this was not thought of, apparently, and the 
agents of the Papacy gave themselves free 
rein, under a recognized rule of Jesuit work, 
ing—i.e., that, in order to crush an enemy, 
calumny is not only permissible, but a 
highly meritorious act. The reports spread 


under four head¢ 

1st. That he was on the point of being re- 
moved from his canonry, and resigned 
only in order to avoid the disgrace of a 
dismissal. 

2d. That years ago he had thrown to the winds 
all belief in Christianity. 

8d. That he bad given himself up to gross im- 
morality, and resigned in order to be 
able to indulge himself in this direction 
without restraint. 

4th. That he left the Church in order to be 
able to marry (a) a former mistress (5), 
an incredibly rich foreigner. 

We may dismiss without much dis- 
cussion a further report that he had sold 
himself to the Methodists for $10,000. His 
canonry was worth $2,500 per annum. Nor 
has he joined the Methodist Church at all. 
He went to their chapel, as the-only Pro- 
testant place of worship known to him 
as open at the time in Rome, in order to 
make a public renunciation of Romanism in 
favor of reform, and under such conditions 
that it might not be thought for a moment 
that he was giving up the Church for 
rationalism or infidelity. He wanted it 
to be known that he was and would 
remain distinctly Christian. What form 
his future activity may take he has not de- 
termined. It will probably be in the nature 
of an Italian Protestaut Church, quite free 





from any foreign missionary control, 








December 22, 1881 } 
Returning now to the first charge men- 
tioned above, It would be the idlest waste 
of words to try to persuade the Roman 
people that a prelate of Campello’s official 
and family iufluence was in any serious 
danger of being removed from his office 
for any ordivary immorality in his living 
or for want of belief in the supernatural 
claims of the Christian religion. The lives 
of late cardinals like Antonelli, Matteucci, 
and Franchi, or of Monsignori like Nardi 
are altogether too fresh in their memories. 
They know perfectly well that in this re- 
spect, sad as it is to have to write it, the 
long-recognized motto of the Vatican is 
**Live and let live,” and they know, 
further, that, if any prelate will accept with 
outward submission the dogma of the 
Papal Infallibility, and maivtain the claims 
of the Papacy to temporal power over the 
world, and especially Italy, no further in- 
quisition need be feared as to what other 
secondary matiers he may hold to be of 
faith or not of faith. The only ground of 
removal which public opinion would ac- 
cept here as a probable or even possible 
one would be disagreement with the polit- 
ical views of the Vatican or the intrigues 
of some stronger enemy. 

As a matter of fact, however, Campello’s 
relations with his superiors and colleagues 
were reguiar and personally pleasant. He 
is an agreeable man, of good manners anid 
appearance, bright in conversation and 
quick in repartee. He was, therefore, a 
favorite in society, and, as it happened, 
but a few days before he resigned his post, 
was invited to a formal dinner-party at 
Cardinal Borromeo’s (the arch-priest of 
8. Peier’s and his immediate ecclesiastical 
superior), On the very day, too, that he 
took his decisive leap be was visited by 
Monsignori Fausti and Appolloni, secre- 
taries respectively of the Vicariate of Rome 
and the Chapter of S. Peter’s, who witi 
every profession of personal esteem and 
affection besought him not to take so fatul a 
step. For the moment they prevailed, and 
Campello said he would not. Ashamed 
when they had left him and repentant 
over his momentary weakness, he decided 
to act at once, and the same afternoon 
wrote a letter to Cardinal Borromeo, in 
which he resigned his canonry and an- 
nounced that he went out from the ranks 
of the Papal Church, to fight henceforth in 
those of the pure Gospel of Christ. He 
went then at once tothe American Method- 
ist chapel, and made there an open declar- 
ation to this effect. Dr. Vernon, the earn- 
est superintendent, was absent in England 
at the time. An ex-priest, Signor Launa, 
was in. charge. 

» Had it been believed at the Vatican that 
Campello would take the step he did, he 
would have been dismissed from his office 
mmediately, with every circumstance of 
disgrace that could rightly or wrongly have 
been attached to the act; butthey could not 
believe it possible that a priest could be found 
to-day, in their thoroughly broken in ranks, 
willing to renounce so fat a position of ease 
and dignity for conscience sake. Nor can 
the average Italian, least of all the free- 
thinking Italian, believe such a renuncia- 
tion possible. They look upon conscience 
in religious things asa beautiful relic of 
superstitious and quite bye-gone days. 
They are not prepared to acknowledge to 
themselves that it is a living power in this 
generation. So this class, which controls 
a lurge share of the press in Italy, were 
ready to join hands with the extreme papal 
organs in seeking some cause other than 
conscience for Campello’s change, and at- 
tributing it either to the coercion of neces- 
sity or to unworthy motives. On the 
whole, however, the tone of even this part 
of the Roman press has been more respect 
fu) toward him than I anticipated. It was 
in the papers in foreign countries, where 
they could not be coutradicted easily or 
followed up as libelous, that the columnies 
started against him were most-freely re- 
ceived and circulated. To this the regular 
correspondents of the foreign press lent 
themselves the more easily because they 
did not understand fully the significance of 
the. matter, and because, in order to get 
hold of news at the Vatican and get access 
to the semi-private functions and cere- 
monies that they are expected to describe, 
they dare not write too freely on matters 
that touch the Vatican closely, and are ex- 





be indicated to them by those on whom they 
depend for special passes and information. 
Here in Rome itself the clerical press, 
while indulging in all kinds of vitupera- 
tion and ugly insinuations against Cam- 
pello, has been extremely chary of ventur- 
ing to make any clear charges against him. 
No one of his colleagues or superiors bas 
dared to came out with a word against bim. 
No attempt has been mde to impugn in 
any way his published account of his ca- 
reer inthe Roman Church, nor has Car- 
dinal Borromeo pretended to deny the as 
sertion, made in his open letter, by which 
he resigned his office at S. Peter's, that this 
resignation was made of his own free choice 
and will. 

2. The charge of aloss of faith would 
seem to be sufficiently met by the spirit in 
which Campello’s letter of resignation is 
conceived and the words in which it was 
uttered. Iam glad here to be able to give 
my personal testimony in hisfavor. I have 
knowu him for nine years. During all 
this time he has constantly bad on his mind 
the question of reform. He could have 
been persuaded the first year I knew him to 
Jeave the Roman Church. I myself ad- 
vised him rather to hold with a band of a 
dozen or more ecclesiastics of a like way of 
thinking (several of them of higher rank 
than Campello), and work on and with them, 
so that they might all finally act together, 
and by united action multiply tenfold its 
effect, and have some chance of carrying 
the nation with them. He busied himself 
much in the direction of bringing about an 
Old Catholic reform movement in Italy. 
He shcwed both courage and ability, about 
1874-75, in organizing a somewhat Utopian 
agitation for a recovery to the Roman peo- 
ple of their ancient right to elect their own 
bishop. During all this time I saw much 
of him, had frequent and long conversa- 
sations with him on both theological and 
Church questions. He always wanted to 
pull ahead. He used a frankness of speech 
such as I never have found in any other 
Roman ecclesiastic, and I certainly never 
heard a single word from him which 
would in the least justify the charge of 
infidel or rationalistic views. On the other 
hand, he always expressed the most un- 
shaken faith in the primitive theology and 
order of the Church, and often deplored the 
loss of faith in the supernatural character of 
Christianity which has so deeply cankered 
the Roman Curia. A cousin of his, who is 
deeply involved in the political schemes of 
the Vatican, a certain Count Paolo di 
Campello (married to a sister of Cardinal 
Bonaparte), ventured to put forward this 
charge of unbelief in a very unwise and 
virulent letter (referred to in a quotation 
below), which was published in the Osserv- 
atore of Sept 18th. The ex-Canon repelled 
it with great energy and effect in a letter, 
published the next day, in the Liberta, in 
which he most clearly convicted his indis- 
creet cousin of false witness on more than 
this one point. 

8. As to the third charge, that he had 
given himself up to a life of gross immor- 
ality, and resigned in order to be able to 
indulge himself in this direction without re 
straint, the answer that would be made here 
in Rome at once would he: ‘* But‘his office, 
with almost nominal duties and no obliga- 
tion to live within cathedral precincts, car- 
ried with it no practical restraints, espe- 
cially in the case of a man of his family 
and personal connections.” And in proof 
of this would be quoted the lives of more 
than one living prelate. There is, how- 
ever, really no evidence whatever that 
Campello had sinned in this direction. The 
stories of arrest by the police in bad com- 
pany and of masquerading in profane 
disguise on the Carnival are in some cases 
pure inventions, and in others the fasten- 
ing upon him of the escapades of other 
priests, still, say the police, saying their 
massin Rome. On the cuntrary, his rep- 
utation seems to have been good in a body 
where perfectly clear reputations are con- 
fessedly not the rule. All those who real- 
ly knew him here seem to agree in this. A 
Roman Catholic prelate ia episcopal orders, 
who knew him and the Vatican Chapter 
weil, told me, the other day, that his rep- 
utation was better than the average of 
those in his position. 

But the strongest testimony in his favor, 





because given publicly, at the certain cost 
of offending the Vatican authorities there- 
by, has come out in the preface to an 8vo 
volume, just published by Monsignore 
Savarese, one of the Domestic Prelates of 
the Pope. He is a Prelato Refendario 
della Segnatura Papale di Guistizia. He 
was appointed to this office by Pius IX, in 
1858; is now stationed at Naples; was 
formerly at Rome. He is one whose age and 
experience entitled his words to all respect. 
He is described to me by a Roman Cath- 
olic archbishop as ‘‘a personage really 
learned, and animated by a sincere spirit of 
love for the Church and the souls of 
men.” His book, just published, ‘‘ Modern 
Civilization Defended,” is written in de- 
fense of Padre Curci’s ‘‘ New Italy and 
the Old Zealots,” which made such a stir 
last Spring. In this book Curci had 
warned his Church that, while he did not 
believe that the Christian faith would ever 
be abandoned permanently in Italy, or that 
Protestantism would ever take root there, 
yet it was to be lIumegted that still a cer- 
tain number of their people were being 
driven into Protestantism (and particularly 
into ‘‘the American Church, of all the 
least removed from Catholicism”) by the 
extravagances and corruptions of their 
own Church, and because they had no 
other refuge in which they might. still 
save their faith. Monsignore Savarese, 
alarmed also by the losses that his Church 
is °*sily meeting with, largely from its 
fanatically anti-national position, writes as 
follows: 

‘On the contrary, whereas the new condi- 
tions brought by God upon the Roman See 
might be so efficacious in reconciling the hete- 
rodox to her, the others, in which the ruling 
mischief-makers wish ber to be and succeed in 
keeping her, are constantly pushing not a few 
of our people into the arms of heterodoxy; 
and the Nuova Italia did not fail to note and 
deplore this. But the late act of a monsig- 
nore—a canon of the Patriarchal Basilica of the 
Vatican, a nobleman not wanting in learning, 
of an unspotted life and reputation, who 
solemnly abjures Catholicism, because he 
knows not how to live longer in this heart- 
rending antagonism between his Church and 
country—is a most grave fact, which ought to 
be very carefully studied by those whose duty 
in the case it's. Up tothe present. moment, 
he is the first of his rank who has allowed 
himself to go to so lamentable a length, and 
God grant that he may be also the last ; but 
from bis case we should take account of the 
grievous uncertainty and gnawing doubts in 
which thousands upon thovsands of consclen- 
ces groan who do not know how to live without 
faith, and see themselves placed in the same 
antagonism by a bandful of cunning boasters, 
who put forth every effort to pass themselves 
off as the organ of the Roman See, which, for 
that matter, tas not yet thought it to its ad- 
vantage to deny this pretension.” 

To the words ‘‘unspotted life and repu- 
tation” Monsignore Savarese adds the fol- 
lowing telling note: 

“IT speak of this from the personal acquaint- 
ance that I had of him in Rome and accord- 
ing to the reputation that he enjoyed there up 
tothe day of his deplorable step. It is natur- 
al that. now the clerical press shonld be bound 
to maintain the contrary, andI give no little 
weight to a letter of a respectable relative of 
his, who affirms that the late Canon Enrico 
di Campello had years since cast away every 
religious sentiment; butin this case it might 
be asked how a man who was already known 
to have cast away every religious sentiment 
should ever have been permitted for years to oc- 
cupy a canon’s stall in the Vatican Basilica and 
live sumptuously off the goods of the Church. 
Might it not, perbaps, be thought that, as he 
held his place there for years, and might still 
have stayed there, had he wished, so there may 
be a number of others there of the same stamp, 
but still held there by considerations of tem- 
poral interest, which he was able and willing 
to rise above ?” 

I have quoted this passage at length 
because, quite apart from its bearing upon 
Campello’s case, it is extremely significant. 
of the present movement of thought in Italy. 

4. The charge that he resigned only in 
order to be able to marry seems to have no 
foundation in appearances, and certainly 
Campello says that the thought of marriage 
did not enter into his mind in connection 
with his leaving the Roman Church. How 
long he will continue iu this state of grace 
I cannot say. I hope permanently, for the 
influence of whatever work he may embark 
upon. He was, however, not a monk; has 
taken no vows of celibacy. His future in 





this matter is a matter of freedom and good 
judgment. ‘ 
What results, finally, may be 
from Campello’s step? Not much neces- 
sarily in the way of any external move- 
ment in his wake; but it must have and 
will have a very great influence in coercing 
the Roman Church in the direction of re- 
form, in teaching them to think more of 
the power of the nationale feeling which 
has united Italy. It bas been a severe blow 
to the Church authorities; far more than 
they are ready to acknowledge. It is for 
them, in the words of Monsignore Savarese, 
‘*a most grave fact, which they should very 
carefully study.” Explain or deprecate the 
fact of his secession as they may, it still 
remains that he was a canon of their chief 
church, on the certain high road to the great- 
est dignities that the Curia has to offer in their 
charmed inner circle, ina position in which 
he had had every opportunity of coming to 
understand thoroughly thé innermost work- 
ings of the Church and of realizing fully 
all that it has to promise in the way of hope 
for the world; and, after nearly thirty years’ 
experience, he finds it wanting—ashes—and 
publicly renounces it as a system opposed 
to God and his country. As for him, what- 
ever we may think of the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the step he has taken, or of the 
circumstances under which it was taken, 
it is impossible to withhold from him that 
respect which every conscientious change 
for the sake of truth (and the sacrifice in- 
volved puts his case beyond all doubt in 
this respect) has a right to command from all 
who intelligently and deeply believe in the 
teachings of that Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ, who has told us of himself: ‘‘I am 
the truth.” 
PaLazzo RoccaGiovint, Rome, ITALY. 





ENTERED INTO REST. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


So.prer, statesman, scholar, friend, 
Brother to the lowliest one, 
Life has come to si:«iden end, 
But its work is grandly done. 
Toil and cares of state are o’er; 
Paia and struggle come no more; 
Rest thee by Lake Erie. 


Nations weep about thy bier, 
Flowers are sent by queenly hands; 
Bring tte poor their homage here, 
Come the great from many lands, 
Be thy grave our Mecca, hence, 
With its speechless eloquence, 
Rest thee by Lake Erie. 


Winter snows will wrap thy mound, 
Spring will send its wealth of bloom, 
Summer kiss the velvet ground, 
Autumn leaves lie on thy tomb: 
Home, beside this inland sea, 
Where thou lov’dst in life to be, 
Rest thee by Lake Erie. 


Strong for right, in danger brave, 
Tender as with woman’s heart, 
Champion of the fettered slave, 
Of the people’s life a part. 
To be loved is highest fame. 
Garfield, an immortal name! 
Rest thee by Lake Erfe. 


All tby gifted words shall be 
Treasured speech from age to age, 
‘Lhy heroic loyalty 
Be a country’s heritage. 
Mentor and thy precious ties 
Sacred in the nation’s eyes. 
Rest thee by Lake Erie. 


From thy life and death shall come 
An ennobled, purer race, 
Honoriug labor, wife, and home, 
More of cheer and Christian grace. 
Kindest, truest, till that day 
When He rolls the stone away, 
Rest thee by Lake Erie. 
Lompox, ENGLAND. 


A LA REVISION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN E. TODD. 











ForASMUCH as certain prident men,even 
forty men save one, have taken in hand to 
communicate unto us the New Testament 
in careful and honorable English, for our 
edification, 1 am minded and my will will- 
eth to be made a disciple unto it, and to be 
taught of them to write unreproveably. I 
repent myself that I have so long observed 
the commandments of my former masters, 
and the ensamples of them which were 
supposed to know how that our tongue 





ought to be used; bus and if my hfe be 
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spared that I might learn, I havé set my 
hope oo’this, that I shall straightway cease 
to make such havock of the words and the 
grammar as I did aforetime, and shall do 
righteousness, and haply shall commend 
myself unto the judgement of the many, 
which are an hungred after excellency 
of speech. Howbeit I am throughly con- 
victed in regard of this, that I shall havea 
hard season in learning, and must neéds be 
holden up and holpen of my fellows, if I 
am to succeed, and shew myself meet for 
the work which is before my face. 

It is evident, to speak after the flesh, that 
it is waxing sore hard to read the Bible, 
whiles it is being saved from being made 
too common, and is become before the rest 
of the books in deepness; and that when- 
soever it shall have passed through revis- 
fons and revisions, good for us were it 
rather that it had never been wrilten, ex- 
cept, peradventure, we shall be able to fill 
up the measure of our want of understand- 
ing through many ancient authorities (now 
in Hades), and some modern foolish ones, 
which ought, ought, I say, yea verily, con- 
trariwise, God forbid. 

Now, therefore, secing that we have an 
exceeding comely and seemly Testament, 
let us read out from thence and let us have 
peace; and let us not set ourselves to fine 
fault with it, neither complain concerning 
them which have spoiled it of so much 
that ought not to have been purloined from 
it, lest we shall make it manifest that we 
think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think, and men think that we do 
not so think as to think 
through overmuch 


soberly; but, 
confidence, by. 
stinking we shall stink in the presence of 


our 


the very chiefest scholars, of whom we re- 
joice, but toward whom we count to be of 
good courage. : 


For this cause I wrote on this wise. If I 


have caused grief to any, may his tears be 
pul into tear-skins and his eyes be wipe 


with the handkerchief of his hands. But 
sufficient to you is this epistle. 

Forasmuch as, Luke i, 1 Prudent, 
I Cor. i, 10. Save, If Cor. xi, 24. Taken 
in hand to, Luke i, 1. Communicate, Gala. 
vi, 6. Careful, Matt. ii, 7. Honorable, 
Rom. xti, 17. Edification, I Cor. xiv, 3. 
Am minded, Matt. i, 19. Will willeth, 
I Pet. iii, 17. Be made a disciple unto it, 
Matt. xiii, 52. Of, Matt. iii, 6. Unre- 
proveably, I Cor. i, 8. Repent myself, 
Matt. xxvii, 8. Observed, Mark x, 30, 
Masters, Matt. xxii, 86. Ensamples, Phill. 
fii, 17. Them, Matt. v.44. Which, Matt. 


vi, 1 Were supposed, 
How that, II Cor. viii, 2. 


II Cor. iv, 13. 
Tongue, I Cor. 


xiii, 1. Butand if, 11 Cor. iv, 8. Might, 
Matt. i, 22. Set my hope, II Cor. i, 10 
Struightwny, Matt. xxv, 16. Havock, 
Gala. i, 23. The. Matt. viii, 12. Afore- 
time, I Pet. iii, 20. Do righteousness, 
Matt. vi, 1. H«ply, Matt. xiii, 15. Com- 


mend, II Cor, iii. 1. Judgement, Matt. vii, 
2. The many, II Cor. ii, 17. An bungred, 
Matt. xii, 1. After, Matt. v, 6 Excel- 
lency. I Cor. fi, 2. Howbeit, I Cor. ii, 6. 
Throughly, Matt. iii, 12. Convicted, John 
xvi, 8. In regard of, Gala. vi, 4. 
Matt. xii, 1. Must 
Holden, Matt. iv, 24. 
Fellows, Matt. xi, 16. Shew, Matt. iv, 8. 
Meet, 1 Cor. xv, 9. Before my face, Actsii, 
25. After, Rom. viii. 12. Flesh, Rom. viii, 
12. Waxing, Luke i, 80. Sore, Luke ii, 
9. Whiles, Matt. v, 25. Being saved, II 
Cor. ii, 15. Become before, John i, 15. 
The rest of, Acts ii, 837. Deepness, Matt. 
xiii, 5. Whensoever, Mark xiv. 7. Re- 
visions and revisions, Luke i, 50. Good 
were it, Matt. xxvi, 24. Good rather, 
Matt. xxvii, 8. Except, Matt. v, 20. 
Peradventure, Rom. v, 7. Fill up, ete., II 
Cor. ix, 12. Hades, Matt. xi, 23. Fool- 
qsh ones, Luke xi, 40. Isay, Rom. iii, 26. 
Yea, Matt. xxiii, 4. Verily, I John ii, 5. 
Contrariwise, II Cor. ii, 7. God forbid, 
Gala. iii, 21. Seeing that, Col. iii, 9. Ex- 
ceeding, Matt. ii, 16. Comely, I Cor. xii, 
24. Seemly, I Cor. vii, 85. Out thence, 
Matt. v, 26. From thence, Luke xvi, 26. 
Let us have peace, Rom.v, 1. Neither, 
Matt. v, 36. Concerning, Matt. xi, 7. 
Spoiled, Matt. xii, 29. Purloined, Tit. ii, 
lv. Think, etc., Rom. xii, 3. Overmuch, 
Il Cor. ii,.7. ‘By, ete., Matt. xiii, 14. 
Stink, John xi, 39. Very chiefest, Il 
Cor. xi, 5. Rejoice of, II Cor. ii, 3. 


Season, 
needs, John iv, 4. 
Holpen, Luke i, 54. 








Count to be, Il Cor. x,%. Tobe of good 
courage, II Cor. x, 1. For this cause, 
Ephes. iii, 14, Wrote, II Cor. vili, 13. 
On this wise, Matt. i, 18. Caused grief to, 
II Cor. ii, 5. Tear-skins, Matt. ix, 17. 
Handkerchief, etc., Matt. v, 35. Sufficient 
to, II Cor. ii, 6. Epistle, II Cor. iti, 1. 


New Haven, Conn. 





THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 





Last night I was in the inquiry room 
very latc. It was past 10 o’clock by half 
an hour. I bade good-night to a lady who 
had in vain been trying to realize that she 
was saved, but could not, of eourse, because 
that kept her constantly engaged in the 
contemplation of herself, and in self-effort 
to produce a certain kind of emotion which 
she thought she ought to have, and so kept 
her looking away from Christ. ‘‘Quit trying 
to realize, and begin to trust Jesus Christ, 
just as you are,” I said to her and left her. 
I was very tired, for I had been hard at 
work for three hours in that most exhaust- 
ing of all work. I thought to go home, 
when I saw sitting by the door a very re- 
spectably-dressed lady of fifty years or 
more of age. 

‘*Good-evening,” I said, supposing she 
was waiting for some friend. But she 
reached out her hand to detain me. 

‘Stop a minute, Mr. Pentecost. When 
can I have a talk with you? I am in great 
distress of mind, and I think may be you 
can help me. When may I come and see 
you?” 

‘*To-morrow at 1 o’clock, if you will; 
but what is the matter?” 

**Oh! I don’t know. I have been a pro- 
fessing Christian for many years, but I 
have never been happy. I have tried 
always to do my duty; have been regular 
in my private devotions, reading the Bible 
and prayer; have never intentionally neg- 
lected any duty or done that which I knew 
to be wrong. I do not mean that I have 
been perfect—far from it, for I realize every 
day how far I come short; but I never had 
any joy in my Christian life—the joys of 
salvation that you preached about last 
night. Oh! that sermon made me miser- 
able, for I said to myself: ‘If I am a 
Christian, why have I never had any joy? 
Oh! there is such a load on my beart. 
Can’é you help me?” 

‘I don’t know, my friend. I will try. I 
guess your trouble is that you are taken up 
with a vain and sinful effort to be satisfied 
with yourself, rather than with Christ. Let 
us see. Do you believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God?” 

‘‘IT have no more doubt of it than I have 
of my own existence.” 

**Do you believe that he is able to save 
you?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘‘Do you believe that he is willing to save 
you?” 

‘* How can I doubt it, since he came into 
the world to save sinners, and says to all 
*Come unto me’?” 

**Very well. Are you trusting bim for 
your salvation?” 

“Oh! yes. I am trusting Him—I have 
no one else to trust; but I am so unhappy. 
I have no joy and never had any, and I 
feel that I must have the ‘ witness of the 
Spirit’ or I cannot be a Christian.” 

**How do you know that you have not 
received the ‘ witness of the Spirit’?” 

** Because I know, if I had ever received 
the ‘ witness of the Spirit,’ I should be so 
happy; for then I would know that I was a 
child of God.” 

“If you should receive the ‘ witness of 
the Spirit ’ to-night, do you think you would 
know it?” 

‘* Why, of course I should.” 

‘Well, how would you know it?” 

‘“Why, | would feel it right here,” laying 
her hand over her heart, ‘‘ where this heavy 
load of distress and despair lies, and I 
would be happy. Because the Bible says: 
‘The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirits that we are the sons of God.” 

‘Yes, that Scripture quotation is true; 
but I am not all sure that the other is. But 
let us see. How does the Spirit bear witness?” 

She paused a moment, as if to collect her 
thoughts, and then said: ‘‘ Why, by giving 
us a feeling that we are saved and making 
us feel happy and filling us with joy.” 
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* Are you sure that you are right in that 
definition of the mode of the Spirit’s wit 
ness?” 

** Why, how else could it be?” looking up 
with ap astonished and amazed expression, 
as if tosay all the world knows that that is 
the way that the Spirit bears witness. 

‘* Well, now, my dear friend, you have 
fallen into the same slough on this subject 
that a multitude of others before you have. 
Let me essure you of this: Whatever may 
be the mode of the Spirit’s witness, it cer- 
tainly cannot be after the manner you have 
described.” 

** What—do—you—mean?” 

““Why, I mean that you have not de- 
scribed the work of a witness at all. You 
have described a mysterious impact of the 
Spirit upon your spirit, by which a sensa- 
tion of happiness and joy is produced, as 
though the Spirit struck joy and pence out 
of our hearts, very much as we strike fire 
out of a peace of flint by meeting it with a 
bit of steel. Now, the Spirit is a Person, 
and not a thing; and your spirit is your 
intelligent religious personality, and not a 
thing, which can be stirred into delightful 
emotions by being agitated with the Holy 
Spirit, as a wave of water crests into foam 
and spray by the agitating wind. Be as- 
sured, my deur friend, if we are to find out 
what the witness of the Spirit with or to 
our spirits ls we must look for the intel- 
ligent witness of one person to another.” 

I paused a moment; but, though she was 
looking earnestly into my face and appar- 
ently listening with all her attention, she 
made no reply. So I proceeded: ‘‘My 
good friend, what is a witness?” 

‘*Why,” she replied, ‘‘a witness is one 
who testifies.” 

** Now, how does a witness testify?” 

‘‘ Why, by speaking, by telling what he 
knows.” 

“Yes, most true. Now, can you con- 
ceive of a witness called to testify before a 
jury, stepping up to each juror and shaking 
them violently, or huggiog them in turn, 
all the time not speaking a word or making 
an intelligent sign; and yet, when called 
upon to explain his strange action, declar- 
ing that he was trying to make them feel 
that the prisoner at the bar was innocent?” 

‘Of course, not. Everybody would say 
that such a witness was crazy.” 

‘‘And yet you want the Holy Spirit to 
come to you and stir you up toa feeling 
that somehow you are a child of God?” 

**Y-e-s! I must be all wrong about it. 
I don’t understand it. Oh! Mr. Pentecost, 
please do explain to me.” 

*] will try. The key to it all isin the 
word ‘ witness.’ When Jesus was on earth, 
he was God’s witness. So Isainh declared 
that he should be—‘ Behold I have given 
him for a witness to the people’; and when 
Jesus came, he said to Nicodemus: ‘ Veri- 
ly, verily, I say unto you, we speak that 
we do know, and éestify that we have seen, 
and ye receive not our witness’ (Jno. 
iii, 11); and again, before Pilate (xviii, 37): 
‘For this end was! born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness to the truth. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice’ (or re- 
ceiveth or believeth my testimony). He is 
called ‘the faithful and true witness’ (Rev. 
i, 5), because he laid his life down in de- 
fense of the truth he bore witness to. The 
burden of his testimony was concerning 
God, whom he came to reveal (Jno. i, 18; 
xvii, 26). He did not bear witness of him- 
self, for the reason that he came to bear 
witness of the Father. 

«‘ Now, so long as Jesus was in the world 
he was the only true witness for and of the 
truth; but when he went away he sent the 
Holy Spirit to be bis witness or to testify 
of him and bis saving words. Let us read 
a few verses from John xvi: 

*««7, Nevertheless I tell you thetruth. It 
is expedient for you that I go away: for if 
I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart, I will send him 
unto you. 

***8 And when he is come, he will re- 
prove the world of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment; 

***9. Of sin, because they believe not on 


me; 

***10. Of righteousness, because I go to 
my Father, and ye see me no more; 

***11. Of judgement, because the prince 
of this world is judged. 

***12. I have yet many things to say un- 
to you, but ye cannot bear them now. 

“13. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
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truth, is come, he will guide you into sll 
truth: for he shal] not speak of himself; 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 
speak; and he will shew you things to 


come. 

**14. He shall giorify me: forhe shall 
receive of mine and sball shew it unto you. 

“**15. All things that the Father hath are 
mine: therefore said I, that be shall take 
of mine, and shall shew «# unto you.’ 

“* Here we have, so to speak, the commis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit asthe great witness- 
er of Jesus. You will bear in mind these 
things. 

“1. That the witness of the Spirit is differ- 
ent from inspiration and direct revelation. 
This is seen in Jobn xiv, 26; 1 Cor. xi, 7— 
13. You must not be looking for revela- 
tions. 

“*2. That he shall not ‘speak of himself.’ 
And here many make mistake by trying to 
find the Spirit himself, instead of his testi- 
mony. . Now, a juror does not want to get 
his hands on the witness, or feel him; he 
only wants to hear his testimony. And 
you, my dear friend, are trying to feel the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, instead of hear- 
ing or receiving his testimony, notwith- 
standing Jesus has expressly told us that he 
would keep himself entirely out of sight 
and lift him (Jesus) up to the gaze of the 
believer. Whenever you are thinking of 
yourself or trying to realize the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, you may be sure that 
his witness is not being heard. 

**3. The Holy Spirit always witnesses with 
words, the same as any other witness; and, 
moreover, these words are not words in- 
wardly spoken, but outwardly spoken to 
our ear and understanding. This is what 
Jesus meant when he said: ‘The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, they 
are life’ (John vi, 63). So David says: 
‘The entrance of thy word giveth light’ 
(Psalm ecxix, 180). And so the Apostle 
says of his preaching: ‘Which things 
we also speak in the words which the 
Holy Ghost teaches’ (I Cor. ii, 13), and again: 
‘Our Gospel came not unto you in word 
only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance’ (I Thess, 
i, 5). These and many other like them go 
to show that the witness or testimony of 
the Holy Spirit is always given in connec- . 
tion with his Word. The Holy Spirit 
first revealed the truth, inspiring men 
to speak and write it. Then he powerfully 
sends it home to the heart and conscience 
of the hearers or readers. This he wit- 
nesses. If we accept the Word of God, 
believe and act upon it, we have received 
the witness or testimony of the Spirit. If 
we reject the Word, we have rejected the 
witness of and resisted the Holy Spirit. 
In Heb. x, 15 weread ‘whereof the Hdy 
Ghost also is a witnessto us.’ But how? 
Read on. ‘For after that he said before, 
this isthe covenant I will make with you, 
etc.’ Now, where and how did the Holy 
Ghost say these things or bearthis witness? 
Why, if you will turn to Jer. xxxi, 33,34, 
you will find the testimony or witness re- 
corded which the apostle quotes. In our 
great trials nowadays the testimony of 
the witnesses is taken down, and often, 
long after the witness has left the court- 
room, his testimony or witness is read. 
So the testimony or wilness of the Holy 
Spirit has all been taken down, and is con- 
tained in the ‘record which God has given 
of his Son’ (I John x, 10), and again and 
again the Holy Ghost uses that record to 
witness to men. Now, the witness of the 
Spirit and the witness of God cannot be 
different. Let us now read I John, v: 

«««9. If we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater; for this is the 
witness of God which he hath testified of 
his Son. 

***10 He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself. He that 
believeth not God hath made him a liar; 
because be believeth not the record that 
God gave of his Son. 

**11. And this is the record, that God 
hath given to useternal life, and this life 
is in bis Son.’ 

“Now, if you will read ‘testimony,’ 
where the word ‘witness’ occurs in this 
you have the best idea of it. And observe 
that the testimony or witness of God 
is contained in the record which God has 
given of his son, as John says in his Gospel 
xxi: 


*««30. And many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not written in this book. 

“**$1. But these are written that ye might 
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believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.’ 

So that believing or receiving this word of 
God, whether by reading or hearing it, is 
equivalent to receiving the ‘ witness of the 
Spirit.’ We will take only one more ex- 
ample, though I might show you a score of 
them. When Peter stood up on the day of 
Pentecost and preached to the murderers of 
the Lord Jesus, the first effect of his preach- 
ing was (and you will notice that his ser- 
mon was made up almost entirely of quota- 
tions from the Scripture, or of the testi- 
mony of the Holy Ghost) that ‘they were 
pricked in their hearts’ (Acts ii, 37); that 
is, as we would say, they were convicted of 
their sin. How? Why, by the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost against them. Not by 
having a feeling come over them that they 
were grent sinners; but by seeing clearly 
from the Word of God that they had, in fact, 
been guilty of murdering their king. This 
was the work of the Holy Spirit not direct- 
ly, but through the Word. Just as Jesus 
suid to the hypocritical accusers 
of the woman taken in adultery: ‘ He 
that is without sin among you, Ict 
him first cast a stone at her.’ ‘And 
they which heard .it, being convicted 
in their consciences, went out,’ ete. (John 
viii, 7-9.). So we find that the word of God 
is a ‘fire,, a ‘hammer,’ and a ‘sword’ 
(Jer. xxiii, 29; Heb. iv, 12) when wielded 
by the Spirit. Now, even so when the Holy 
Spirit takes up the Gospel and speaks to 
men of Jesus Christ and his’ salvation, his 
witness or testimony, when believed or re- 
ceived, produces peace and joy. ‘Now the 
God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope 
through the power of the Holy Ghost’ (Rom. 
xv, 13). Is not this the witness of the 
Spirit, and do yon not see that it is through 
the Word only that the witness comes? 
For. if you look again to the second effect 
of Peter’s sermon, you will find that it was 
to fillthem with gladness through the wit- 
ness of the Spirit. ‘Then they that gladly 
received his word were baptized, . . . 
and continued daily in the temple with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God and having faith with all the people’ 
(Acts ii, 41—47). Now, my friend, was not 
this the witness of the Spirit, and did they 
receive it in any other way than through 
the Word?” 

Here I rested my case, as the lawyers 
would say, and waited to hear what further 
she would have to say. She had listened 
closely to what I had said. After a thought- 
ful pause, she replied: 

“TI think I see it as I have never done be- 
fore; but there are just two more questions. 
May Iask them? And ycu won't think that 
I am a caviler; for, oh! I do want to be 
right with God.” 

‘Certainly, my friend. Ask the ques- 
tions, and I shall try and answer them.” 

‘Well, where is the Holy Spirit all the 
time? Did he inspire the Word, or the 
“record,” as John calls it, and then go 
away and just leave us with the Written 
Word; and do we bave to deal with it 
just as we would with any other record 
of fact?” 

“Your question isa double one. First, 
we do have to deal with it just as we do 
with any other record of fact, for God says: 
‘If we receive the testimony of men, the 
testimony of God is greater’ (Prov. v, 9); 
and therein he tells us that we are to deal 
with it by the same method, albeit his test- 
imony is, of course, the more .important. 
Second, while we dea] with the testimony 
simply as it is written, the Holy Spirit is 
present always to make the word quick and 
powerful (Heb. iv, 12) or living and full 
of energy to them that receive it; but the 
Spirit himself is ‘hidden,’ as it were, from 
us, for he works to show us Christ, not Him- 
self. As Isainh says of himself, when he 
was testifying for God to Israel: ‘And he 
hath made my mouth like a sharp sword; in 
the shadow of his hand hath he hid me, and 
made me a polished shaft; in his quiver 
bath he hid me’ (Is. xlix, 2). If they had been 
taken up with the witness, they would not 
have received his testimony. This was the 
method of Jesus with bis disciples after the 
resurrection. He walked with them from 
Jerasalem to Emmaus, and on the way he 
expounded the Scriptures to them and 








showed them out of Moses and the prophets 
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and the Psalms the things concerning him- 
self; but, meantime, he held their eYes so 
that they could not recognize him (Luke 
xxiv, 18—81). Why did he do this? Mani- 
festly because, if they had recognized him 
as their risen Lord, they would have been so 
delighted and- taken up with his mere per- 
son and presence that they would have cared 
nothing for the truth concerning him, that it 
was so important for them toknow. Andso, 
after he had opened their eyes, he vanished 
out of their sight and left them to ponder 
the blessed truth. So they knew him no 
more after the flesh, but after the Spirit 
(II Cor. v, 16). Even so, if we could lay our 
hands, so to speak, on the Spirit, we would 
be so taken up with him that we would 
neglect the things of Christ and give our- 
selves up to the mere sensible delights which 
so many Christians are seeking after.” 

** But,” said my inquirer, ‘‘does not the 
Scripture say in that passage in I John v, 
10 ‘He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in himself’? Now, you 
seem to say that the witness of the Spirit is 
in the Word, and notin us atall. But the 
Bible says we have it in ourselves. Now 
that is what I want. I want the witness in 
myself, right here [again laying her hand 
on her breast]. What does that mean, 
‘lath the witness in himself’ ?” 

‘Why, that is very simple. If you re- 
ceive the record which God has given of 
his Son, you know in yourself that it is true, 
because you believe it. When a credible 
witness bears his testimony and you believe 
his testimony, you Lave it now in yourself. 
A jury renders a verdict of guilty or pot 
guilty according to the facts which have 
been imparted to them by the witness. 
When they retire to their room, to delibet- 
ate, they do take all the witness with 
them, for they have the testimony now in 
themselves. John says: ‘We have known 
and believed the love that God hath to us,’ 
‘These things have I written unto you that 
believe, that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life’ (I John ix, 16; v, 13). The 
knowing and believing that we have eternal 
life on the testimony of the Word, not on 
the testimony of our feelings, is having the 
witness in ourselves.” 

A moment’s pause on her part, and then, 
seizing both my hands, while the tears 
began to well out of her eyes and down 
her checks, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Yes! yes! I 
see it now! I seeitnow!” And, turning 
her face upward, tearful and radiant, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘O blessed Lord Jesus, I take 
Thee on Thy Word and will henceforth 
trust Thee and serve Thee with all my heart! 
I thank Thee for taking me out of this 
cloud and darkness, in which I have been 
so long!” 

After a cordial band-shake, in which she 
put a good deal of pressure, I bade her 
good-night. That was last night. To- 
night, early in the evening, before meeting 
began, as I was moving among the people, 
speaking a word bere and there, I saw her 
looking toward me with face and eyes still 
radiant. I turned io greet her. She arose 
before I reached her, and, stretching forth 
her hand, she said: 

“It is all right! Allright! I am happy!” 

Happy not in her feelings, but in her 
Saviour. Joyful not in what she experi- 
enced, but in what she possessed in Christ. 
May I ask my reader if you have received 
the witness of the Spirit? 

BRooxiyx, N. Y., Dec. 8th, 1881. 
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BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Itis a curious fact that the three native 
writers who have contributed most largely to 
our collections made their first appearance (in 
any conspicuous way, so far as is known) at 
the same time and in thesame volume. These 
authors, of course, were Dr. Ray Palmer, Dr. 
8. F. Smith, and Mr. Hastings—a Congrega- 
tionalist, a Baptist, and (probably at that time) 
a Presbyterian ; and the book was one former- 
ly well known, though now becoming scarce— 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,” edited 
by the last named and Lowell Mason, 
1831, "32, °33. 

Mr. Hastings was a striking example not 
only of the two talents (so closely allied that 








they were almost one) zealously cultivated 
and used for God’s glory, but of that good 
work done in its earlier stages under huge 
difficulties; of a heroic and successful effort 
to get out of the woods into the light. The 
story of his young days should be worth tell- 
ing at greater length than in the little pam- 
phlet which appeared soon after his death. 
He was born at Washington, Conn., and 
twelve years later (1806) the famfly removed to 
Oneida Co., N. Y., thena wilderness. There 
his taste for music developed asit might, with 
slightest opportunities and rudest helps, but 
strongly enough to govern and direct his life. 
He was already teaching in 1806, and by 1817 
had made his way to Troy. There, in Albany, 
and in Utica ha made an impression and a 
reputation. In 1832 he was summoned to New 
York, where his last forty years were spent. 
His was devotion not merely to an art, but to 
a cause. With voice, pen, and influence he 
labored to promote and improve the musical 
part of public worship. His ‘* Sacred Praise: 
An Earnest Appeal to Christian Worshipers in 
Behalf of a Neglected Duty” (1856), while it is 
but one of his mapy publieacions, indicates, 
perhaps, better than any the position taken by 
his head and heart. 

His hymnic activity grew out of bis zealous 
pursuits as a musician ; his bymns, one might 
say, are subsidiary to tunes, rather than the 
tunes tothem. None of them is of the first 
rank. The best of them cannot bear com- 
parison with the best of Doane and Palmer. 
A severe critic would be apt to predict that 
none of them would survive a century, yet 
some of them have lived half that length of 
time and are as much used as ever. He wrote 
as a musician might who was not a man of ideas 
or inspirations beyond such as came from his art 
and his piety. His lyrics are smooth, singable, 
devout, and adapted to popular taste. There 
are no anecdotes to tell about them, no one of 
them probably has ever been anybody’s prime 
favorite ; but a great many of them have won 
varying measures of acceptance. Not only bas 
no other American written somany hymns that 
have been more or less used, but, if we strike 
an average of all the home bymnals now cur- 
rent, it will probably be found that Hastings 
isthe largest native contributor. His songs 
are, indeed, very unevenly distributed. The 
Episcopal Hymnal, as it happens, contains 
none; the Unitarian books very few ; but al- 
most everywhere else he is largely represent- 
ed Inthe Baptist collections Dr. Smith, of 
course, bas precedence, and in those of Drs. 
Hatfield and Hitcbeock Ray Palmer leads, 
Hastings in each case being a good second; 
butin the Presbyterian ‘‘Hymnal,’’ the Re- 
formed ‘‘Hymns of the Church,” and Dr. 
Rotinson’s ‘‘Songs of the Sanctuary’’ he is 
well ahea | of all competitors. 

Acceptance is the test of value; and in the 
case of so important a writer there would 
seem to be room and need for an authorita- 
tive—i.¢.,an exhaustive and perfectly edited— 
edition of his hymns. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hastings never attempted (nor probably con- 
templated) such a work, and bis MSS., as I 
understand, do not make it feasible. His son, 
jong an honored pastor in New York and now 
a professor in Union Seminary, cannot pro- 
nounce with certainty as to the authorship of 
certain doubtful pieces. The nearest ap- 
proach to such gathering—‘‘ Devotional 
Hymns and Poems,’’ New York, 1850—by no 
means contains every lyric which the writer 
had published priorto that date. Hehad a 
degree of modesty which compilers cannot 
wholly admire, since it adds much unneces- 
sary difficulty to their work of tracing and 
crediting the paternity of hymns. Heseemed to 
dislike printing his own name and would 
resort to various recondite ruses to avoid it, 
As this was done on no consistent system, but 
rather at haphazard, it seems impossible now 
to know exactly how many bymns he pro- 
duced or precisely which they are. The best 
that can be done is to go through his various 
publications, marking as bis such pieces as 
were at any time acknowledged by him or 
imputed to him on credible authority. 

Of these publications the greater part (sey- 
eral of them antedating bis earliest hymn- 
book) were musical, Mr. Hubert P. Main, of 
New York, a diligent student and collector in 
this department, bae all these, and a careful 
examivafion of them might afford sundry 
points as to date and probable origin of 
hymns. Lacking that, | must begin with the 
‘Spiritual Songs,” already mentioned. ‘ihis, 
says Mr. Main, was commenced in April, 1831, 
in numbers, and not completed till Jauuary, 
1833. It was copyriglited 1831, which fact 
(the original numbers being inaccessible) has 
misled myself and others as to the date of all 
the contents. I have seen an edition (identi. 
cal with the common ones and printed from 
the same plates, but on larger paper) which 
professed to be “ revised and enlarged,” and 
was issued and copyrighted in Boston, 1834, 
thus making confusion worse confounded to 
those who are trying to get the facts. 

Legion Usivansirr. 
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Sanitary, 
SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


ScHoo. Hraerene is one of the old and ever- 
recurring subjects, but one which does not 
wear out, simply because new generations are 
constantly pressing their way into the school- 
room. We well know that all radical improve- 
ments in society must commence with that 
portion of it in process of growth. The big- 
gest society of the world is that children’s aid 
society of which the school-room is the meet- 
ing-place. It sometimes seems to us that the 
old Greeks and Romans had more correct avd 
more impressed views of what training means 
than have our modern directors. We doubt 
whether the average school-trustee would 
have stood a good chance as an overseer of 
the academy for those Grecian youth who at- 
tended such as were more elementary than 
that of Plato. The teacher who commences 
his work with a determination to study chil- 
dren as Audubon studied birds, or as Landseer 
studied animals, or as Frebel studied child 
hood will add much to the knowledge he has 
attained in his normal school. Inthe many- 
sided aspects of outlook, the animal that 
comes to school is not to be over- 
looked, his mind being, at least, in one 
sense, a part of that animal. Hygiene simply 
means a study of this life, with a view of 
knowing and acting upon the laws which 
adapt it to its surroundings. A leading prin- 
cipal of astate normal school recently com- 
plained to us that so many of the bocks on 
hygiene are so much books on physiology 
that the knowledge attained is more a depart- 
ment of physical science than a practical en- 
forcement of the rules and principles by which 
the animal life is to be conducted satisfactorily 
through the world. The knowledge of physi- 
ology is important; but to know how a ma- 
chive is built does not constitute an engineer, 
So hygiene {s a composite knowledge, of which 
this is merely one of the elements. The object- 
lesson needed is to teach the boy or girl the 
trade of self-adjustment, of which this is 
merely-one of the science outlines. In the 
selection of a site for a school-house and in 
the arrangement of its rooms and its con- 
veniences thereis the greatest need of. such 
state or civic authority as shall not leave the 
matter to the judgment of an inexpert board 
or the caprice of land-owners and esthetic 
architects. The heating and ventilating are 
matters both of construction and of adaminis- 
tration. With the first correct, it requires 
much of accurate knowledge and good judg- 
ment on the part of the teacher to suit air and 
temperature to all his scholars and to all the 
rooms. It is a matter of instruction which he 
needs fully to appreciate. Questions of desks, 
of blackboards, of seats are also decided in 
construction, but the adaptation of each pupil 
as to size, as to position, as to alternation of 
sitting and standing, and various points of per- 
sonal fitness and cleanliness, such as are due to 
his nelghbors, must necessarily depend upon 
the teacher. The admixture of study and play, 
and of such alternations of study as shall call 
into play diverse faculties of the mind, is not 
less important. Labor itself is made a recrea” 
tion if only it is distributed rightly. These 
are but specimens of the wideness of field 
which is afforded in that department of school 
care which is largely hygienic. The whole 
subject of mental hygiene is now receiving at- 
tention as never before, and very wisely too. 
We must guard against high-pressure sys- 
tems as applied to machines in process of 
construction. Examination prizes, marks, 
punishments, rivalries, and many otber points 
eome up for that close examination which 
can only lead to wise action, in the bands of 
those who practiced long and wella methodical 
study of the results. The practical experi- 
ments are worth far more than theories, Only 
experience must not be quoted as authority 
when it bas been crude and desultory. As to 
that portion, too, of mental bygiene which ig 
moral in its character or belongs to minor 


morals, we believe our schools are coming far 
short. Self-restraint or self-control is the 
most important lesson of early life. It is 
chiefly taught by the teaching of control over 

yhysical movements, appetites, and habits, It 
A from this standpoint and at this period of 
life that we are to combat certain morbid tend- 
encies vow 60 evident among our popula- 
tion. Political economy and the wise training 
of the future citizen requires attention there- 
to. The child, for instance, sbould be plainly 
and forcibly taught the evils arising from the 
use of alcoholic beverages ; vot only such as 
fall wpou character, but such as affect the 
physical constitution. He should come to 
appreciate that the use of such stimulants in- 
terfere with the proper physical develop- 
ment, and that the substance is not in the list 
of foods. The same is still truer as to teach- 
ing in respect to the use of tobacco, to which 
children sre more exposed. Many a boy, who 
pow carelessly or ignorautly puffs his cigar- 
ette would be deterred from so doing if he 
knew how likely it if to affect growth and to 
cause undue wvervous susceptibility. These 
are but examples in that range of instruction 
as to temperance in all things and as to self- 
eontrol which should form a part of school 
instruction and training. 
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shit that the edifices discovered by Mr. Raseam be- 
Biblical Research, long. Theancient Akkadian name of Kutha 
ees was the city of Tig-gabba, or “the city of the 
CUTHA. leader of the onset,” a name clearly derived 
L 


(Il Kinos xvn, 2, 31.) 
BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 


TEN miles east of Hillab the monotonous regu- 
larity of the Chaldean plain is broken by the 
rugged outline of agrouyp of grave-like mounds, 
marking as to the majority of the Tes around 
the site of some buried city. ‘This cluster of 
mounds are called by the Arabs Hubli Ibra- 
heem or Tel [brahim, and the name is derived 
from the little whitewashed Aibr, or tomb, 
where Moslem tradition has placed the bones 
of a plous saint, named Ibraheem. This sainted 
personage is not to be confounded with the 
biblical Abram, who, as befits his Chaldean 
origin, is credited with many traditional sites, 
the principal one being the mounds of Tel- 
Ibrabeem-el-Khaleel, which are close to the 
base of the Birs Nimrud and which are said to 
mark the site of the burning fiery furnace in 
which Nimrod attempted to burn the pious 
son of Terah. The saint whose traditional 
resting-piace is at Hubl Ibraheem is a local 
celebrity, and so no tradition lingers over this 
spot of biblical interest. Nevertheless, the 
ruins which lie buried beneath the dust-heaps, 
so named, have traditions and a history older 
than eveb those of the Jewish patriarch, forthe 
magic wand of the explorer has drawn forth 
from the buried city records on brick and clay 
tablets which prove that beneath these water- 
worn Tels lie the ruins of the ancient city 
of Kutha, one of the oldest of the Babylon- 
fan cities. Like Sippara, or Sepharvaim, the 
city of Cutha was one of the great relig- 
four cities of the Babylonian empire, and, to 
adopt a modern parallel, we may consider it as 
the Oxford of Chaldea. In the halls of its 
ancient colleges and schools of the prophets 
were formulated the doctrines and teachings 
of the religion of Chaldea. and the oldest of 
the creation legends which has been recov- 
ered is that which lays before us the legend 
of the cosmogony according to the * teaching 
of Cutha.”’ To this city belong some of the 
oldest and wiost beautiful legends of the 
poetic mythology of the Chaldeans—such as 
the * Legends of Dibbara,”’ the yod of pesti- 
lence ; the tales of the “* War-god Nergal,”’ who 
was the patron god of the city; and the most 
beautiful of all Chaldean stories, the legend of 
the Descent of Istar, or Astarte, into Hades, 
“the land whence none return,” was iu real 
ity a miracle play enacted in the temple of 
this city. But tradition, that last flicker of 
the lamp of history, bad not entirely deserted 
these ruins, for in that valuable work on 
Arabic geography by Abd-ul-Feda we find 
that the broad irrigation canal which once 
connected these ruins with the net-work of 
rivers and canals which crossed the plain, 
and which is now known as Hubl Ibra- 
beem, was then called Nahr Kute, the river 
of Kuti or Kutha, and the Talmudic writers 
have devoted a special tract to the subject of 
the Samaritans who, from their Chaldean 
origin and their connection with the city 
of Cutha, are called Cutoni; and the 
work on them called Masecheth-Cuthim, 
** Treatise on the Samaritans,” furnishes much 
information respecting the relations between 
the Jews and the Samaritans. The ruins of 
Hubl Ibrabeein consist of a large mound about 
three-quarters of a mile long and nearly two 
miles iu circuit, The mound is a crescent in 
shape an deeply worn and furrowed by the 
rain, which bas cut deep channels and gullies 
in its sides. In the hollow of the crescent is 
a small circular mound, crowned by the domed 
tomb of the saint from whom the site is named. 
The plain round the mounds is very marshy 
and covered with thick growths of short shrubs 
on which the Arabs pasture their camels. The 
large mounds of Hub! Ibraheem form the 
nucleus round which are grouped numbers of 
small mounds, scattered over the plain, such as 
the cluster to the north of the Thubaiyat 
mounds, and Tel-Ajer and Tel Soraimy, to the 
south aud east. The explorations made by 
Mr. Rassam on the site, though not as exten- 
sive as those carried out at Abboo Hubba, 
brought to light the remains of extensive 
edifices on the southern extremity of the large 
mound, and the bricks bearing the inscriptions 
of Nebuchadnezzar the Great proved the 
edifices to be part of the great temple of 
Nergal, the Chaldean Mars, ‘“‘the marcher 
forth to battle.’’ It was this deity whose wor- 
ship the men of Cutha transported to 
Samaria established there, aud we find him 
spoken of as the “god of Cutba” (If Kings 
xvii, 30). The temple dedicated to Ner- 
gal and his consort, Laz, was called in Ak- 
kadian, E-Gallam, ‘* House of War.” It was, 
in fact, the Chaldean temple of Janus. In one 
of bis cylinder inscriptious, Nebuchadpezzar 
claims to bave restored the courts of this tem. 
ple in Cutha, and to have appointed 4 daily 
sacrifice *' of sig sheep for the altar,”’ and it ia 
probebly to thie restored portion of the temple 








from ite dedication to the warrior god. The 
war-songs of ancient Chaldea were all ded- 
ieated to this warrior-god of Cutha. In a lit- 
any to him we have the following passages : 
“Oh! Warrior of the mighty hurricane, 
Sweeper of hostile lands. 
Ob ! thou great overwhelmer, 
Sweeper of hostile lands; 
Oh ! thou mighty bull, 
Sweeper of hostile lands; 
Ob ! thou of Cutha, 
Sweeper of hostile lands, 
Oh! thou of the House of Battie, 
Sweeper of hostile lands.” 
In other texts we meet with the epithets of 
‘warrior of heaven,” “ bearer of destruction,”’ 
and ‘‘the lord god of battle, who knows not 
fear,” “the man of war’’ applied to this god. 
It was he who, in company with the ‘* seven 
evil spirits,’ the throne-bearers, and the 
Maruts or storm-clouds-gods of Chaldean, and 
accompanied by his brother, ‘‘the pestilence 
god,” worked the vengeance of the offended 
gods in the Deluge. 
WREXFORD, ENGLAND. 








Fine Arts. 


INNESS.—HARTLEY. 


Last Friday and Saturday were gala days 
in the Studio Building at 145 West 55th Street, 
there being a genera! exhibition of the works 
of that great man, George Inness, and open 
doors at the otber studios. 

Mr. Inness is now generally allowed by the 
verdict of the whole art world to occupy a 
foremost place among the world’s landscape 
artists. No collection of modern American 
pictures can be complete without a canvas 
from his brush. He is a man whose fame is 
based on something more than a spasm of 
fashion. In the years to come his pictures 
will be’ reckoned of priceless value by 
those wh» possess them. They are pictures 
that unfold themselves with study. His 
method hes changed somewhat of late years, 
but his genius has never faltered. Those 
who saw bis pictures last Friday and Saturday 
felt that he was never painting so well. There 
was the same fidelity t» Nature, the same 
dreamy radiance in half tints, the same mys 
terious depths of shadow, the same grasp of 
cloud forms, the same interpretation of the 
sky. Hanging on the south wall of Mr. In-° 
ness’s studio is the great picture of a wood 
interior, which attracted so much attention in 
the Academy Exhibition of last year. The 
spirit of the forest there— 

“ There's not a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace.” 
Mr. Inness lives in a Jand where the landscape 
shapes itself into agreeable compositions. 
There is nothing labored in his work. He sees, 
sees vividly in his imagination, all that he does. 
He has studied Nature as a means of interpre- 
tation. Colors are words to him. He makes 
them speak from sonl to soul; and, to our 
shame be it said, wedo not balf appreciate 
this man. We do not give him the homage of 
study that he deserves. In France he would 
be the circle of anxious and watchful and lov- 
ing followers. He would taste now the 
honors that fame has in store for him after Lis 
brush shall he laid aside. He is more to us 
than Corot was to France, and they crowned 
Corot with laurels before he died. The day 
will come when the simplest work from the 
hand of this man will be prized as a treasure. 
In even the lowest sense—in the sense of in- 
vestment—those are fortunate who can possess 
the works of this man. In the higher sense— 
in the sense that a real work of art uplifts the 
soul to better things—they are still more for- 
tunate who can have the grand and the simple 
truths of Nature pointed out to them by so 
clear-sighted an interpreter. 

J. 8. Hartley, who has a superb studio 
in the same building with Mr. Inness, is hard 
at work on his colossal statue of Sargeant 
Miles Morgan, which promises to be one of 
his greatest successes. It is designed fora 
gift to the city of Springfield from a worthy 
descendant of the staunch old Puritan. T>e 
statue is now well along in the clay, and shows 
a figure eight feet in hight, cladin the tradi- 
tional costume of the period (1639). This 
rugged old farmer goes to the field with hoe 
in hand, his powder-horn at bis belt, and his 
blunderbus over bis shoulder. The Puritan 
character has rarely been better expressed 
than in this figure. It would place Hart- 
ley in the very foremost rank of American 
sculptors, had he not gained that distinguished 
position already. Mr. Hartley does not find 1, 
necessary to sacrifice the idea of a living per. 
sonality in order to yain reposeful effects. 
The statue of which we have just spoken rep- 
resents a man whois all aglow witb the energy 
of ful) manhood. His face is full of good 
sense and shrewdness, It te the face of 








man to whom it would be difficult to tell a 
lie. In léoking at it, one feels that there was a 
very picturesque as well as stern side to the 
Puritan character. One is in good company 
in Hartley’s stndio. There isthe cast of his 
bust of Bryant, which shows the man and 
poet as no other likeness has done. And here 
are half a score of portrait busts of children, 
full of innocence and purity and the laugh- 
ing wonder of young life. Here, too, harm- 
less and still, in a corner, is ‘‘ The Whirl- 
wind,” witb ‘its weird, terrible beauty, its tan- 
gied garmeuts, and its pushing, on-going brow. 
Asa foilto this is ‘‘ King René’s Daughter,” 
tn the peaceful bloom of young girlhood. 
There isin all the record of an earnest life- 
work, every step upward chronicled with a 
thought in marble and a promise of immeas- 
urable success to come. 


. 2 
Music. 
Tue audience at the Philarmonie Society’s 
concert of the 10th was sinaller then usual, but 


demonstrative enough to atone for any lack 
of members, The program was this: 











Entr’acte from “ Rosamunde”..........++.-- Schubert. 

Concerto for two violins... ........000.eeeeeee J. 8. Bach. 

Symphony No. 6, “ Russia”..........+ . «...- Rubinstein. 

Aria “ Fiiegende Hitander”...........-....--- Wagner. 

Overture, Leonora, No. 3...........00..00e00- Beethoven. 

Soloista: SionoR GaLasst and Messrs. BrRaNpT and 
ARNOLD. 


The rendering of the above from soloists or 
orchestra calls for no special comment. The 
concert, from beginning to end, was gone 
through with ina delightful spirit, Beethoven’s 
unsurpassed overture in particular, being 
plaved magnificently. Signor Galassi, although 
he had been hard at work all the afternoon at 
the long “‘ Guillaume Tell ” matinée, delivered 
nobly the Wagner recitative and aria, while 
the quaintly pleasing Bach violin concerto 
was given by Mr. Herman Brandt and Mr. 
Arnold, with a precision and sympathy very 
enjoyable. Rubinstein’s latest symphony 
(called by him, from its thematic construction, 
“Russia”? or **The Russian’’) was brought 
out first at Berlin, last year. The work is 
likely to catch the taste of the average orches- 
tral concert audience directly. It is melo- 
dious and of fairly elaborate instrumental 
development. Its first movement (much the 
best one of the composition) is decidedly 
strong. Nevertheless, this symphony will 
hardly add to Rubinstein’s repute among 
critics and composers. Its themes are (with 
the exception of the excellent first one) too 
trivial or unsuitable for the building of any 
great symphony, whether apologized for as 
**national’’ or not. In many cases Rubin- 
stein seems not even to have attempted to 
embloy them formally, but has contented him_ 
self with making a kind of ‘free fantasia” 
out of them. The handiwork too frequently 
is patchy, conventional, and incomplete, with 
the mannerisms of the great Russian composer 
carried to the extreme. Its charming tunes 
and infectious Slav rhythms will, however, no 
doubt, be enough to insure its temporary 
success. 


..-+Clearly, Col. Mapleson has kept the best 
for the last, as children do with tarts. It isa 
pits that ‘‘Guillaume Tell,” ‘* Mefistofele,”’ 
and ‘“‘Les Huguenots”’ were not sprinkled in 
earlier during the season between some of the 
mysteriously inevitable nights of ‘* Trovatore” 
and ‘‘Carmen.”’ The presentation by Her 
Majesty’s Company of * Willian Tell’’ is, on 
the whole, sufficiently creditable and pleasant, 
though, unfortunately, halting and uneven as 
to many points. The scenery is new; the 
chorus do capital duty ; the orchestra, thanks to 
Signor Arditi (who should be canonized forth- 
with by the subscription as the guardian and 
sustaining saint of Col. Mapleson’s seasovs), 
interpret Rossini’s celebrated score with much 
elegance. More than this, Signor Galassi pre- 
sents a musical and dramatic study of Tell 
which is worth going farther than the Academy 
to see. Unluckily, these good things are 
balanced by Mrs. Swift’s singing Mthilde (be 
it noted, nevertheless, that Mrs. Swift is im_ 
proving—Mrs. Swift is a’ways improving) 
Mr. Prevost wrestles in a dejected sort of 
fashion with Arnoldo, aud our clever little 
friend, Mile. Juch, is not exciting as the ever 
filial Jemmy. The fine old score, too, is rid- 
died with cuts of more or less importance. 
Yet, between Lind« well-given and “ Tell,” 
indifferently well given, we suspect that the 
public and the sudscription will promptly 
eatch at the latter. The present week is the 
last of the season. 


....The Philharmonic Club gave their sec- 
ond concert of the season at Chickering Hall, 
on Tuesday evening. The program was a 
strikingly attractive one, for its principal 
numbers—the brilliant Rubinstein Quartet, 
Opus 17, a vew Quintett by Rheinberger, 
whieh contains many delightful passages— 
und for solo assistance the Club secured Mme. 





purely mechanical quality in the playing of 
the members, which often detracts so much 
from their merit as interpreters. The Quin- 
tett went especially well. Mr. Wiener’s solo 
for the flute could not bave been bettered «and 
Mrs. Schell-Gramm sang her songs pleasantly 
enough. The Club, by the by, have done 
wisely in holding fast to Chickering Hall as 
their concert-room. In situation and con- 
struction it is by far the best place for inter- 
tainments of this kind in town. 

....“* The Messiah” ia, of course, announced 
for the holiday-tide concerts of the Oratorio 
Society, next week, on Tuesday, at 2, and 
on Wednesday, at 8 Pp. mM. Mrs. Hattie L. 
Simms, Miss Drisdil (always welcome in Han- 
del’s work), Mr. A. C. King, and Mr. Rem- 
mertz will be the soloists and Mr. Walter 
Damros:h the organist. Gounod’s im- 
portant oratorio, * La Redemption,”’ is entire- 
ly ready for production. Ricbard Wagoer 
and family are traveling in Italy. 














> . 
Science. 

Proressor C. G. Rockwoop, of Prince- 
ton, bas given a notice of Japanese Seis- 
mology in The American Journal of Science 
for December. A society has been formed at 
Tokid for the investigation of earthquakes. 
It seems that these phenomena occur very 
frequently, averaging for the whole kingdom 
of Japan more than one daily. Native 
records of them have been well kept for 
centuries, reaching back to 295 B. C., 
where it is recorded: ‘*Fujiyama was 
upheaved.” Prof. Milne, of TOkid, states 
the following as some of the results of this 
society's observations: 1. The actual back- 
and-forth motion of the ground is seldom 
more than a few millimeters, even though 
chimneys have fallen. 2. The motion com- 
mences gently, but is very irregular. 3. The 
number of vibrations per -econd usually varies 
between three and six. 4. During one shock 
the direction may be irregular. 5. East and 
west vibrations at TOkid have been proved to 
have traveled up from the south. 6. Many 
of the shocks felt at T6kid have come from 
a district which fs much faulted and gives 
evidence of very recent elevation. 





...-8nails, slow as they are inmovement, are 
popularly supposed to be not less slow in intel- 
lect; but. from an account of one in the Ameri- 
can Natura’'s', which formed alady’s pet, they 
may evince astonishing intelligence, for mol 
luses. It appears that the snail learned to know 
its mistress and would come to her when she 
talked to it, but would withdraw into its shell 
if any one else spoke. ‘‘ This was really so, 
as I saw her prove to one and another, time 
after time.”? Such a development of intelli- 
gence among molluscs,adiJs Mr. Dall, who 
vouches for the truth of the story, has not bith- 
erto been reported, and it would be bighly in- 
teresting if some of our lady friends would re- 
peat the experiment, with different kinds of 
snails, and determine by additional evidence 
whetber they are capable, first, of recognizing 
a call or sound, and, second, of distinguishing 
it from other similar calls or sounds, which 
the snail in question appears to have done. 


...-The satellites of Mars have turned up 
again all right. The earliest observation we 
have yet heard of was by Professor Hall him- 
self, at Washington, on Nov. 15th. They (or, at 
least, the outer one, Deimos) have also been 
seen at Cambridge, by Mr. Wendell. We 
have not yet heard of any other observations, 
on either side the ocean. Two years ago Mr. 
Common, in England, was the first to catch 
them with his three-feet glass reflector, and, 
on strength of that fact, claims were entered 
forthe superiority of his instrument over all 
other existing telescopes. It was really only 
a case of getting up early enough in the 
morning. 

....The red spot on Jupiter still remains the 
most couspicuous object upon its surface. It 
does not appear to have changed in any 
material respect since the last opposition, and 
it begins to be ‘seriously questioned among 
astronomers whether it can possibly be a phe- 
pomenon merely of the planet’s atmosphere. 
The white spots in the northern hemisphere, 
noticed lost year, are also still visible. They in- 
dicate fur the planet a time of rotation nearly 
five minutes shorter than the red spot does. 

wee. W. W. Dodge has found specimens of 
the Diplograptus pristis, Grap' olithus, and Phyl- 
lograptus in the slates near Mt. Katahdin, 
Maine, from a locality which has never before 
yielded any fossils. They are like similar 
forms found elsewhere tn the Utica or Hudson 
River slates. The nearest allied forms in 
Maine are the Waterville Nereites, described 
by Emmons and thought to be characteristic 
of the Taconic system. 


....A mining company has undertaken the 
excavation of the celebrated tourmaline vein 
of granite at Paris, Maine. Preliminary ex- 
cavations have already brougbt forth gems of 
great value. Ove crystal ix over three inches 


Jong and shows a grass-greep color of first 
water in the upper balf, followed successively 





Marie Schel!-Gramm and Mr. Alexander Lam- 
bert, There was less of that coldness and 


by white, pink, red, and blue bande 
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PL evsonntities. 


Wrirnr the last few weeks the ladies of 
the Silk Culture Association, of Philadelphia, 
have reeled sufficient raw silk from cocoons 
raised during the Summer to weave into a 
gown, which isto be presented to Mrs. Gar- 
field. The quality of the silkis said to be 
equal to that of the best Italian. It will be 
manufactured at Paterson, N. J. When fin- 
ished, this garmeut will have the distinction of 
being the first entirely silk fabric made in 
America. 





.---In one of the letters of Sir Charles Lyell, 
recently published, is a striking picture of 
Queen Victoria’s young children working with 
spade and hoe and being rigidly paid by their 
father with day-laborer’s wages, that they 
might get an insight into the condition of the 
elass. In another letter Lyell relates how, in, 
along talk he had with the Queen, at Osborne, 
he explained, at ber request, the principles of 
Darwinism. 


..--Ex-President Zachary Taylor’s daughter 
who now lives in Virginia, received recently 
from the Treasury of the United States the 
sum of $16,000, which was the exact amount 
of salary that would have been paid Genera 
Taylor had he lived until the expiration of his 
term of office. The payment was made in 
accordance with authority contained in the 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, passed June 
6th, 1880. 


----A cable message from Nice, France, an- 
nounces the death of Major-General John 
Henry Martindale, who from 1862 to 1864 was 
military governor of Washington. He was 
breveted major-general for gallantry at Mal- 
vern Hill, and in that year resigned, on account 
of ill health. He was attorney-general of 
New York in 1866 and 1867 and was one of 
the ablest lawyers in the state. 


--..The Empress of Russia is said to be an 
admirable manager, both of her time and of 
everything that pertains to the household 
duties. Her great intelligence and sweetness 
of manner have given her an extraordinary in- 
fluence over ber husband and all other persons 
who are brought in contact with her. 


...- It 1s said that the Natural Bridge prop- 
erty in Virginia has been purchased bya stock 
company, of which Governor Cornell, of New 
York, is president. A vew railroad is to be 
built and other efforts made to bring it up as 
@ popular Summer resort. 


...-Krupp, the famous gunmaker, had in 
his employ a few weeks ago 23,000 men; but 
new orders have compelled him to hire an ad- 
ditional force of 8,000, which places him at the 
head of a fair-sized city, with a population of 
over 30,000. 


----Isaac Bassett, the doorkeeper of the 
United States Senate, completed fifty years of 
public service last week, he having been em- 
ployed as a page, on the recommendation of 
Daniel Webster, on the 5th of December, 1831. 


--..-The committee appointed in Baltimore, 
recently, to obtain subscriptions for a memorial 
fund for the family of the late Sidney Lanier 
have thus far secured about $3,000. 


.... The wives of Governor Colquitt, of Geor- 
gia, and ex-Governor Brown, it is reported, 
will engage in an old-fashioned spinning- 
match at the Atlanta Exposition. 


..--Dr. Uriel Ferrell, who has just been 
elected to the Virginia Legislature, is in hie 
minetieth year and is said tobe the oldest man 

B public service in the United States. 


.... First - Assistant - Postmaster - General 
Frank Hatton, while holding that office, will 
till retain the editorship-in-chief of the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


...-Florence Nightingale is im her sixty- 
second year, and, despite ber tedious confine- 
ment to an invalia’s sofa, bears her age won- 
derfully well. 


...-A singular feature at the recent election 
in New Bedford, Mass., lay in the fact that the 
two opposition candidates for mayor were 
brothers. . 


...-The Czar of Russia attends church with 
great regularity and is very fond of music. 
He maintains two tine church choirs at Peter- 
hoff. 


. .-Mr. Longfellow, in a letter to a friend, 
denies that he is suffering with a cancer in his 
cheek, as was extensively reported. 


-.- Presideut Artbur’s message to Congress 
was written op paper with a broad black mar- 
gin and tied with black tape. 


...Jbe young Prince Imperial of Japan will 


svon be sent to France, to complete his educa- 
t.on, 


..--Pope Leo is reported as failing in health. 
Bis voice is weak and he is greatly emaciated, 
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School and College. 


A PEPUTATION of Roman Catholic bishops, 
introduced by Cardinal Manning, lately held 
an interview with Lord Spencer, in order to 
lay before him the opinions they held as to the 
effect which the proposed new education code 
would have on the Roman Catholic schools in 
England. Referring to the subject of religious 
instruction; the Cardinal suggested that a 
royal commission should be issued to take 
evidence on the subject of the introduction of 
religious teaching into all public-board schools, 
which he believed would result in no educa- 
tion without religion, and voluntary schools 
would not be placed at the disadvantage they 
now were. Lord Spencer said he was not ina 
position to encourage the hope that the gov- 
ernment would propose a royal commission on 
the question of religious teaching in element- 
ary schools, Such a commission would not 
only raise points which it was hoped were for 
a time set at rest, but would introduce again 
atopic which had often divided parties and 
caused excitement. 





--+. The annual catalogue of Williams Col- 
lege shows an attendance of 253 students, 
45 being seniors, 56 juniors, 64 sophomores, 
and 88 freshmen. The amount already sub_ 
scribed to the Garfleld memorial professor- 
ship is $17,710 and a total of at least $50,- 
000 is hoped for. Weather-bulletins are now 
issued daily at Williams, from observations 
made by a member of the class of ’82, who is 
connected with the United States Signal Sery- 
ice. 


-.--The University of Edinburgh is making 
rapid progress so far as the number of her 
etudents is concerned. Last yed¥ at this time 
she had 2,743, or about 800 more .than had 
ever been enrolled at a corresponding date in 
any other year of her history. For the year 
now ended this increase has vot only been 
maintained, but it has been added to by be- 
tween fifty and sixty students. 


....-M. Edouard Lockroy, in a recent lecture, 
said that what was aimed at in English schools 
was to prepare boys for the struggle of life 
and to teach them self-reliance. By means of 
the museums, wherein an artisan could study 
and compare models from all parts of the 
world, England, be declared, threatened. to 
eclipse French workmanship. 


...-Lombard University, at Galesburg, Iil., 
bas had a very prosperous term. The attend- 
ance has been double that of last year. The 
four new professors and three new depart- 
ments recently added have greatly increased 
the popularity of the University. It now has 
18 professors, teachers, and lecturers. 


.... There are now eight fellows studying at 
Princeton. One has gone to Leipsic. The 
college is also instructing fifty-four post-grad- 
uates and eighteen special students. Alto- 
gether, Princeton has 538 students. This 
year there are thirteen post-graduate courses, 
against seven last year. 


....The principal of Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary has recently boughi two estates adjoin- 
ing the seminary grounds. The money ($2,200) 
to pay for one of them was given by Mr. Good- 
now, of Worcester, and the lot of twenty 
acres is to be laid out asa park and named 
Goodnow Park. 


..--Tbe University of Wisconsin, at Madi- 
son, Wis., bas an attendance of 401 students, 
The faculty numbers 39, under the presidency 
of John Bascom, D.D., LL. D. Fifty of the 
total students are studying a course of law. 


«eee The regents of the proposed University 
of Texas have but $37,000 of the $150,000 
necessary to erect the college buildings, and 
much delay is feared in the completion of the 
work. 


...-Robert A. Barnes, of St. Louis, bas 
given 25,000 to the Methodist Central College 
of Fayette, Mo. It is understood that a Barnes 
professorship will be established at the College. 


....Fifty-eight thousand and nivety-seven 
pupils are enrolled in the public schools of 
Chicago, the average daily attendance being 
48,589. The city employs 972 teachers. 


...eThe annual meeting of the Maine State 
Educational Association will be held at Bidde- 
ford, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday next, 
December 29th, 30th, and 3lst. 


. .-Bates College. at Lewiston, Me., has an 
attendance of 148 students. Since its organ- 
ization, eighteen years ago, this institution has 
always been open to women. 


...-The largest elementary eclhool in En- 
laud isthe Jew’s Free School of London, which 
has an attendance of 2,293 pupils. 


....Rhode Island has a larger school income 
than any other state except Massachusetts. 


.... Washington University, at 8t, Louis, has 
1,285 students and 80 professore, ‘ 





iL ebbles. 


Owns touch of rumor makes the whole world 
chin. 





-..“*I don’t like that cat. It’s got splinters 
in its feet !’’ was the excuse of a four-year old 
for throwing the kitten away. 


...-Base-ball seems to be of ancient origin, 
for we read that Rebecca went down to the 
well with a pitcher ard caught Isaac. 


....Itis pot always safe to give a piece of 
your mind to an erring friend, because you 
live so closeto your income that any expend- 
iture of that kind may bankrupt you. 


....An editor wrote a head-line—“ A Horri- 
ble Blunder’”’—to go over a railroad accident, 
but, though it was the printer’s fault that it got 
over the account of a wedding, the editor was 
the mau thrashed all the same. 


...“* When the funny man of a London pa- 
per’’ observes Kunkel’s Musical Review, “* writes 
a good joke, the editorial staff is called up, oys- 
ters are served, and the paper don’t appear 
that day. And it is a noteworthy fact that no 
London. paper has lost a publication day for 
ten years back.”’ = 


....“* The President has developed the high- 
est qualities of constitutional statesmanship” 
were the words that little Mfitiades Marrow- 
fat read from tke paper be was holding, and 
then added: ‘‘ What does that mean, Pop?” 
“Tt means, my boy,’’ explained Mr. Marrow- 
fat, ‘‘ that the editor is probably a postmaster 
and feels agreeably disappointed that he 
hasn’t been turned out.”’ 


...lt is told about a Las Vegas girl. While 
sitting under a tree at Mineral City, waiting for 
her lover, a cinnamon bear caine along and, ap- 
proaching from behind, began to hug her. 
She thought ft was her king of men, and so 
leaned back and enjoyed it hugely, murmur- 
ing: ** Tighter.’’ It broke the bear all up, and 
he retreated to the hill and hid in the forests 
three days to get over his mortification. 


.... Bailie McScrew (to Smith, who is on a 
short visit to the North): ‘‘ An’ what are ye 
daen’ to-morrow nicht, Mester Smeth?’’ 
Smith: ‘*Vo-morrow ? Ob! nothing particular. 
I’venoengagement.” ‘Bailie: “ And the next 
nicht?’ Smith: ‘Ah! on Friday I’ve prom- 
ised to dine with the Browns——” Bailie: 
‘* Man, that’s a petty! Aw was gaun’ t’ ausk 
ye to tak’ yer denner wi’ us o’ Friday !’’ 


....A bright youth, undergoing examina- 
tion, a few days since, for admission to one of 
the departments, found himself confronted 
with the question: ‘‘What is the distance 
from the earth to the sunf’’ Not baving the 
exact number of miles with him, he wrote in 
reply: ‘I am unable to state accurately; but 
don’t believe the sun is near enough to inter- 
fere with a proper performance of my duties 
if I get this clerkship.”” He got it. 

....-A Highland gentleman, on the point of 
starting for this country, left bis purse, con- 
taining a hundred pounds, at the railway 
station. On bie return to-his native town, the 
purse was brought to him by a clerk, who ex- 
pected a slight recognition. The laird took 
the purse and counted the money, and then 
looked inquiringly at the clerk, who said, in 
astonishment: ‘‘Isn’t it right, sir?’ “‘ Richt? 
No!’ was the quick response. ‘* Whaur’s the 
interest.” 

...-This man is a School Teacher. He is 
going to Sit Down in the Chair. There isa 
Bent Pin in the Chair and it will Bite the 
Bchool-Teacher. The School-Teacher is a very 
Able Man, and he will find out as soon as the 
Bent Pin Tackles him. Will the School- 
Teacher rise again? Weshould Smile. But 
the School-Teacher will not Smile. He will 
Play a Sonata with a Ferule on the Boy’s Back. 
The Boy put the Bent Pin in the Chair. . He is 
trying to be a Humorist. When the School- 
Teacber gets Through with bim, the Boy will 
eat his Meals from the Mantle Piece for a 
Week. 

_...The Rev. Whangdoodle Baxter, an Austin 
colored clergyman, wished to hint to Uncle 
Nace, who is his near neighbor, that a gift of a 
cord of firewood would be very gratefully ac- 
cepted. Uncle Nace, by the way, does not like 
Whangdoodle much. Finally, says Whang- 
doodle, insinuatingly : ‘‘Uncle Nace, I’se gwine 
ter be powerful hard-up for firewood dis 
Winter. Can’t yer gimme aload?’’ Uncle Nace 
looked all around, asif he was afraid of being 
overheard, and then he said: ‘‘ Parson, is you 
werry particldler whar de wood comes from ”’ 
Parson Whanzdoodle supposed this to mean 
that Uncle Nace was going to give him some 
stolen woud, so he replied: ‘‘ Uncle Nace, as 
long as I gets de wood, I don’t keer much whar 
itcomes from.” ‘ Den, Parson, you don’t keer 
whose wood you barns up?” “ Hit’s all de 
game ter me, Uncle Nace.” ‘* Wel], I am 
gwipe,” said Nace, ‘‘ Whar is yep gwipe?” 
“Tér lock up my woodshed,”” 





Minisetrial Register. 


BOWEN, RevEt C., settles at Flatbush, N. Y. 

CRAMER, Francis WAYLAND, ord. at Peter’s 
Creek, Penn. 

CRAMP, Jon M., D. D., died recently in 
Wolfville, N. 8. 

DELANO, W. H., Garrettsville, O., accepts 
call to Owasco, N. Y. 

DORSEY, P. W , ord. in Los Angeles, Cal. 

DUDLEY, W. W., Whitesboro, N. Y., accepts 
call to Guelph, Ontario. 

FARR, A. L., called to De Land, Fla, 

GAGE, D., eloses his labors in Jefferson, N.H 

GAULT, J. Emory, Newark, N. J., resigns. 

KING, H. M., Boston Highlands, Mass., called 
to Emmanuel ch., Albany N. Y. 

LANGVILLE, J. H., Knowlesville, accepts 
call to Emmanuel ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

LEAVELL, Wm. Haynzg, Manchester, N. H., 
resigns. 

LYON, W. E. becomes pastor at Attica, N. ¥ 

= J. H., becomes pastor at Westfield, 





MILLINGTON, W., becomes pastor in Port 
Jervis, N. 

PHILLIPS, E£. D., removes from Troy to Green 
Island, N. Y. 

QUARLES, Francis, died, recently, in Flush- 
ing, N. Y., aged 68. 

RUSSELL, T. C., Three Rivers, Mass., accepts 
call to Springvale, Me. 

SMITH, J. C., ord, in First German ch., Phila” 
delphia, Penn. 

SMITH, 8. G., Providence, R. I., accepts call 
to Passaic, Mass. 

THOMPSON, E., Newton, accepta call to 
Lakewood, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BINGHAM, J. 8., D. D., Dubuque, Ia., re- 
signs. 


BLAKE, Lyman H., inst. in Second ch., West- 
field, Mass. 

BOSWORTH, W. A., Woodford’s Corner, Me., 
accepts call to Independence, Kan. 

BRADFORD, A. H., Montclair, N. J., declines 
call to Portland, Ore. 

CRESSMAN, Epmunp, Waverly, accepts call 
to Steele City, Neb. 

DANA, 8. H., Stratford, Conn., dismissed. 

DRAKE, CuHaries W., No. Guilford, Conn., 
resigns, 

GRAY, Joun, Wahoo, called to Columbus, 
Neb. 


HOFFMANN, E. A., inst. in Cleveland, O. 
HOISINGTON, H. R. (Pres.), Cleveland, O., 
accepts call to North Coventry, Conn. 

KELSEY, E. D., Weston, Conn , resigns. 

LAMB, G. C., Second ch., Denver, Col., re- 
signs. 

MARVIN, Dwicur E. (Pres.), Troy, called to 
East Albany, N. Y. 

PIERCE, Grorce J., Duxbury, will supply a 
year at Phillipston, Mass. 

RICHARDSON, G. B., inst. in Alstead, N. H, 

SCHLICHTER, J. B., Sterling, Kan., resigns, 

SCOVILLE, Frank, inst. in Saugerties, N. Y. 

SMITH, E. G., inst. in Sharon, Mass. 

SMITH, D. E., ord. in Lanesville, Mass. 

SMITH, H. H., Chase, accepts call to Hop- 
kins, Mich. . 

SWIFT, E. Y., Denmark, Ia., resigns. 

WILTON, R. T., ord. in Lanesville, Mass. 

WOOD, Samvet (Meth.), Caldwell, called to 
Kinsley, Kan. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


AIKEN, Tuomas J., Port Deposit, Md., called 
to Chester, Penn. 

AVERY, E. H.., inst. in Vinton, Iowa, 

BARROWS, Joun H., inst. in First ch., 
Chicago, Ml. e 

CRYER, ‘8. 8., invited to supply Rock Island, 
lll., one year. 

DICKENS, A.sert W., called to Stephen- 
town, N. Y. 
DODGE, 8. M., Milford, N. Y., becomes pas- 
tor of Walnut-st. ch., Evansville, Ind. 
HOUSTON, W. W., Salem, Va., called to 
Wyoming, O. 

McMEEN, W. H., Springfield, called to Mil- 
ford Center, 

ROBERTSON, J. L., Euclid-ave. ch., Cleve- 
land, O., resigns. 

ROBINSON, Joun, D. D., Ashland, O., resigns. 

STRAUSS, J., removes from Harmar to Wil- 
mington, 0 

WELLER, 8. H., D.D., called to Clinton, Ia. 

WILSON, Cavin D., Atglen, Penn., called to 
Eastern ch., Washington, D. C. 

WYLIE, W. T., Butler, Penn., resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ELDRED, F. C., Milwaukee, Wis., becomes a 
missionary in Nebraska. 

FACKENTHALL, C. 8., becomes rector in 
Council Bluffs, La. 

FESSENDEN, Cuarves E., Catawissa, accepts 

~ vall to Summit Hill, Penn 

HILLIARD, 8. H., Pittsburgh, Penn., accepts 
call to Lee, Mass. 

LONDON, Jouy, 
Danville, Peun. 

LOW, W. P., becomes rector in West Daven- 
port, lowa. 

MILLER, A. Dovcuis, Hartford, 
called to Jamuica, N. Y. 

PHELPS, B. R., becomes ass’t minister of 
Grace ch., &t. Louis, Mo. 

WHALEY, P. H., Sharon, accepts cal) to 8, 
Thomas'sch., Hartford, Conp, . 


becomes ass’t minister ip 


Conn., 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY ist. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL.—Manx 


1, 1—13 

Notgs.—The lesson will now go through the 
Gospel of Mark. Mark has written the tersest 
of the Gospels and the one which best follows 
chronological order. It has been regarded as 
the first one written, which the others fol- 
lowed or supplemented to some extent. In 
these notes we shall follow the Revised Version, 
which every echolar is supposed to use. It 
ean be had for a few cents and should be dis- 
tributed to the school. “ The beginning of 
the Gospel.”"—** Gospel’? does not here mean 
the book or story ; but the preaching the good 
news of salvation. “* The Son of God,’ — 
Implying that there is only one such.— 
** Tsaiah,’'—The two first lines of the quotation 
(written in poetical form in the Revision) are 
from Malachi iif, ), aad the three last are from 
Isalab xl, 8. ————" Before my feee.""—In Malachi 
itis ‘thy face.” The New Testament writers 
do not quote exactly, but adapt the language 
to their purpose. —Refer- 
ring to John.———*‘Johu 
tothe prophecy before Jesus,——— ‘* Buplism 














© Measenger.”’ 
came.”’—A ceording 


of repentance unio remission of sins,’’—Repent 
ance was all that Jobn preached. On condl 
tion of obedience by baptism after repentauce 
the sins were remitted. “Country,” “Jeru- 
salem.”’—Both city people and country people, 
tich and poor alike “Confessing their 
sins.’’—Thus proving their repentance by con- 
fession and baptism, Baptism in water is the 
sign of purification from sin. ———"‘ Jn the Jor- 
dan,”’—Walking into the water 
hair."—The cheapest coarse ciotti. 
"—Often eaten 
Itis meant that John was an ascetic, avoiding 
the luxury of towns, living in the wilderness, 
dressed in the coarsest way, and eating what 
Nature provided.- ** Latchet.""—The string 
which tied the sandals over the feet. 
** Unloose.’’—It was the business of a servany 
to unloose the sandals and wash the feet of 
visitors. John says he was not worthy to be 
the servant of the Messiah.———'' With the 
Holy Ghost.”’"—-The Holy Spirit should pervade 
and control the heart. This was strikingly 
fulfilled at Pentecost. ——‘ Nuzarnth of 
Galilee.”"—Not his birthplace, but his bome. 
Nazareth was vot a well-known place and so 
Mark tells that it was in Galilee. ——" The 
Spirit as a dove descending upon him.’’—Cbrist 








** Camel's 
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by the common people. 
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began his ministry by receiving both baptisms— 
that of John, with water, and that of the Holy 
Ghost, as referred to in vs. 8.———*‘ The Spirit 
driveth him forth.”’—The same Holy Ghost with 
which he had been baptized when inthe form 
of adovo it desceuded upon bim, and which 
henceforth controlled his action and inspired 
him. 

Justruction.—Mark could oot tell anything 
more thau the beginning of the preaching of 
the good news. It had only fairly begun 
when he wrote. 

Even a beginning bas to be prepared fer, 
Jesus needed a forerunner. If a man or boy 
makes a good beginning in the world, it is be- 
cause somebody has got things ready for him, 
has tayght him, has helped him, has got the 
place ready for bim. 

Teachers are pre-eminently messengers pre- 
paring the way before their scholars. Some 
of them will do greater work thanthey. We 
should, as teacherg, work so as to be proud of 
our scholars when they shal] do good work in 
the world. 

God does not do everything himself. He 
sends people to prepare bis way. What are 
we doing to belp God,to prepare for his 
work? 

There is no remission of sins without re- 
pentance. John could not preaehb it any other 
way. Thereisno other way now. If a per- 
son is not heartily sorry for all bis sins and 
tries to forsake them, be cannot be forgiven. 

John baptized. He wanted to pledge men. 
They must see andthe world must sce that 
they are pledged to a better life. Baptism in 
cleansing, and so 
cleasing the heart from aio. 

Jobu was av ascetic. That was to attract 
people’s attention. He was rude, odd, pecu- 
Mar, talked about, Such people make good 
forerunners. They preach well in backwoods, 
in camp-meetings, on the frontier; but they 
do not build up. 

It takes a great nature to see the superiority 
of one’s younger successors. John was not 
vain. He saw that Jesus could do more than 
be could. A superintendent or a teacher 
should be ready to step out at any time, and 
be glad, as John was, to have younger and 
wiser men take bis place. 

Christ did pot escape temptation. Even the 
Spirit, we are told, drove him to the place of 
temptation. God puts us where we will be 
tempted—nut that we may yield, for he gives 
us bis Spirit; but that we may gain strength by 
veaistance. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our lst of * Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers fer all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide ua in the seleotion of works 
for further notice. 


McCOOR’S HONEY ANTS AND ANTS 
OF THE AMERICAN PLAINS.* 





Dr. McCook, in grappling with the prob- 
lems of ant life (some of which he has, in 
this book, in great measure solved), went 
about his work in the right way. The ma- 
rine zoOlogist in these days is not content 
with museum work on bottled specimens, 
but builds seaside aquaria, whose inmates 
are boarded at great expense, and Jabora- 
tories, and not only himself dwells by the 
ocean's edge, but spends a fair proportion 
of his time in and about the homes of the 
Nereids, Amphitritis, Dorides, Eolides, and 
other creatures whose anatomy and deeds 
are more marvelous and thougbt-provoking 
than their mythical namesakes. So our 
author journeys some twothousand miles, 
to the homes of the h@pey and Occident 
ants, pitches his tent among their miniature 
mounds, watches them by day and by 
night, in the sunshine and storm, week in 
and week out, and, as a certain result of 
such devotion to the search for the truth, 
gives us a plain, unvarnished story of these 
ants by word and not least by pencil, 
which bears every evidence of care and 
caution in observation and patient induc- 
tion. 

While the preceding accounts of the 
honey anis were fragmentary and the result 
of hasty observaticn, and in some points 
mythical, it appears from Dr. McCook’s 
observations that the wonderful honey ant 
is a modified worker-major, whose bird- 
body or abdomen is originally like that of 
other worker-majors, but becomes filled 
with honey, which is deposited in their 
mouths by the other workers. These 
honey-hearers, whose abdomens are dis- 
tended with the syrup, which, as we can 
testifv, is most delicious, live sometimes 
to the number of six hundred occupying 
a suite of chambers in the underground 
nest or formicarium, Tere they vegetate, 
never moving out of their chambers, fed 
by the smaller workers, and only useful as 
reservoirs of food for the colony in times 
of famine, when the honey cannot be co! 
lected out of doors. The honey ant, then, 
is simply an animated honey-pot, corre- 
sponding in function to the honey-cells of 
the hive bee 

The honey ant species is differentiated 
into six kinds or sets of individuals—viz 
the males and females; the large workers 
or major-workers;.the smaller workers, or 
worker-minors; and mirtims or dwarfs; and, 
lastly, the honey-bearers. These creatures 
are nocturnal insects, keeping in their un- 
derground nests by day; while at night 
the ordinary workers, those who do the 
ordinary every-day work of the colony, 
were found to leave their nests for the 
neighboring oak thickets about 7:30 Pp. w., 
or about the time of suuset in July and 
August. They visit certain little galls or 
excrescences op the twigs of the oaks, on 
which collects a sweet fluid, which the ants 
lap up and swallow. They then return 
with distended abdomens, and (sometimes 
pausing to feed the hungry sentinels) re- 
gurgitate their store of nectar into the open 
mouths of the honey-bearers, as if the latter 
were so many honey-hottles or receptacles 
for the storage of the nectar. It thus ap- 
pears that the honey is not elaborated in 
the bodies of the honey-bearers, who simply 
serve as reservoirs of the honey-supply for 
the colony. 

The organ which holds the honey is the 
crop, which is immensely distended, so as 
give the entire abdomen a globular appear- 
ance, about the size of alarge pea. This 
sac of honey we have, when visiting Dr. 
McCook at his encampment in the Garden 
of the Gods, bitten off from the living ant, 





* Tae Hower ANts oF THE Garpen or rar Bons axp 
THE OccIDENT ANTS OF THE AMERICAN PLaixs. A Mono- 
graph of the Architecture and Habits of the Honey 
bearing Ant, Myrmecocystus melliger, with notes upon 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Alimentary Ca 
nal, together with a Natural History of the Occtdent 
Harvesting Ants, or Stone Mound-Builders of the 
American Plains. By,HesryC. McOoox, D.D., author 
of “The Agricultural Ant of Texas,”“ The Mound. 
Making Ants of the Alleghenics,” ete. Illustrated 
with Thirteen Plates. Philedelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott& Co. 1882 








and found to bea delicious morsel. It is 
much prized by Mexicans and Indians. 
The honey is held in reserve for times of 
famine, when the workers fail to gather 
food or when the galls are wanting in 
nectar, as during the rainy season or the 
Winter months for the entire colony, males 
and females, the workers of different kinds, 
and ‘‘the teeming nursery of white grubs 
are all and always altogether dependent 
upon others for nurture.” . ** Precisely 
as the bee goes to the honeycomb, in such 
emergencies, the honey ant goes to the 
honey-bearer.” Dr. McCook thus describes 
the mode of eliciting the stored sweets: 
‘‘The hungry ant places her mouth to that 
of the bearer, from whose mouth it is re- 
ceived as it is regurgitated from the honey- 
crop. The muscles of the abdomen act 
vpon that organ as does the pressure of a 
lady’s hand upon the eau-de-cologne within 
the elastic Lulb of a toilet jet’or spraying- 
bottle. It is forced up and gathers in a 
little globule, a honey dewdrop, upon the 
filament-like maxille under the jaw, whence 
it is lapped off by the waiting pensioners.” 
The admirable adaptation by which the 
ant’'s digestive canal is fitted for this func- 
tion is described and clearly figured. 

The act of receiving supplies from the 
honey-bearers, who collect the honey from 
the galls, was observed by Dr. McCook 
soon after the transfer of the ants to an 
artificial nest, and the scene must have had 
its amusing features. The honey-bearer 
** threw her head up, raised her thorax, and 
regurgitated a Yarge drop of amber liquid, 
which hung upon the mouth and palps. 
At firet two ants were feeding—a major, 
who was in a position similar to that of 
the rotund [honey-bearer], and a dwarf, 
who stood upon her hind legs and reached 
up from below. During the feeding an- 
other major was attracted to the banquet, 
and obtained her share by reaching over 
the back of the first worker, indeed, partly 
standing upon her and thrusting ber mouth 
into the common ‘dish’ (pl. v, fig. 24). 
The mandibles and maxille# of the pension- 
ers serve asa sort of dish, upon which a 
particle of honey is taken and afterward is 
licked off more at leisure.” This extract 
will give an example of the author’s pleas- 
ant, direct way of telling his story. 

A problem connected with the more dif- 
ficult one, as to how the species of social 
insects or ants, wasps and bees ever became 
differentiated into so many castes or sets, is 
partially explained by Dr. McCook’s pa- 
tlent observations. He shows quite con- 
clusively ‘‘that the worker-majors, for 
the most part, and sometimes the minors, 
are transformed, by the gradual distension 
of the crop and expansion of the abdomen, 
into the honey-bearers, and that the latter 
do not compose a distinct caste.” We are 
now certainly on the track of discovery, 
which will ultimately lead to a solution of 
the problem of the origin of the different 
castes in ants. In explaining the origin 
by natural causes of the form of the honey- 
bearer, Dr. McCook has rendered an im- 
portant service to the doctrine of evolution. 
A similar honey ant, though belonging to 
quite a different genus, lives in Australia, 
but in roots and trunks of trees; so that Dr. 
McCook claims that the modification of the 
abdomen may bave originated in the natural 
mode he suggests. 

The second part of the book contains an 
account of the Occident ants of the Plains, 
lying hetween the western edge of the Mis- 
sissippi basin and the Sierra Nevada. The 
mounds built by these ants attract the 
notice of the overland traveler. The ants 
clear away the grass over around area, 
from three to sometimes ten feet in diam- 
ter, and on this ‘‘ pavement” build their 
mounds, which are from four to seven 
inches high, out of coarse gravel, brought 
up from below. The ants harvest the seeds 
of the grasses growing near at band, storing 
them up in the same manner us the ant of 
the East mentioned inthe Bible; but Dr. 
McCook does not incline to the belief that 
they sow theseeds and raise a crop of 
grass, as was believed by Lincecum to be 
the case with the agricultural ant of Texas 
—a matter not yet settled. How these Occi- 
dent ants build the gates to their subter- 
iunean abodes, and open them in the morn- 
ing and close them at night,and their 
rising, retiring,and nooning habits; their 
wonderful harvesting babits and interior 
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architecture; and their communal instincts, 
the individual interests being wholly sub- 
ordinate to the communal interests—for all 
ants are good republicans—all these ant 
traits are clearly described by the author. 

Dr. McCook has confined himself to his 
facts. We sometimes wish he had ventured 
alittle further, and given us his impres- 
sions as to the psychological endowments of 
these brainy insects; how they may at 
times have given exhibition of reasoning 
powers, transcending ordinary instinctive 
acts. It may be observed, however, that 
he has pretty satisfactorily shown that the 
honey-bearer is a modification of either 
major or minor-workers. If so, there were 
once no honey-bearers. They have prob- 
ably developed from ordinary workers; 
and, if so, the entire economy of the for- 
micarium, or colony, has undergone a 
radical change since the beginning. All the 
honey-storing, on the one hand, and the 
issuing of honey-rations, on the other, are a 
new development. And, as regards this class 
of habits, the honey ant of to-day is a 
different being mentally, as well as struc- 
turally, from what it was at first. Hand in 
hand with the creation by natural law of 
bew or modified structure has gone on a 
corresponding change in the minds not 
only of the honey-bearers, but we may 
add of the worker-minors, and dwarfs or 
minims, who collect the honey, make 
store-rooms for the honey-bearers, and 
there dole it out to the honey-bearers, and 
finally to the males and females and the 
queen of the colony. The honey-bearing 
‘‘Instincts” are new creations, developing 
in a ratio corresponding to that of the per- 
fecting honey-bearer. And the inquiry 
may be pushed further. We would like to 
know the intellectual status of the females 
and males of the household. Has it always 
been in a state of equilibrium or of change? 
The change in habit andin architecture 
from the time when no bhouney-bearers ex. 
isted to the present differentiated nature of 
the ant republic would, if we knew it all, 
fill volumes. If written out, what a con- 
tribution to comparative psychology that 
would be! 

We would also like to know how all this 
is related to the doctrine of dysteleology, 
on the one hand, or of teleology, on the 
other. There appears to be a chain of 
causes, running back to some cause appa- 
rently outside of the series which the 
naturalist is able to trace; but we are offi- 
ciously told by some that the naturalist 
must keep to his physical facts, and not 
pry into the secrets of teleology. We 
would reply that the naturalist, if of a 
high order of intellect, cannot refrain from 
seeking into the causes of things, and that 
he is best calculated to discover them. 
Every naturalist must be bis own philos- 
opher. 


SWINBURNE’S MARY STUART.* 


In Mary Stuart (R. Worthington) Mr. 
Swinburne completes the third poem of his 
tragic trilogy, ‘‘ Chastelard.” The first was 
published in 1865, although composed earlier 
end held back until the success of ‘‘Atalanta 
in Calydon” had placed him in the front 
rank of poets. It was one of those produc- 
tions which go far to make every honest man 
a Puritan. It is characterized with a tre- 
mendous vehemence of fleshly passion, which 
surpasses the Pagan rendering of the Psyche 
legend and deals with historic fact as 
lightly as with ethical morality. He as- 
sumes the worst that passed around ina 
whisper against the Queen of the Scots, for 
po other reason than that it suited the ca- 
price and the purpose of a poet of the 
“‘fleshly school” to do so. He involves 
her honor with a wild French troubadour, 
who was hanged at St. Andrew’s, after 
being inthe bands of the law seven days, 
for having assaulted the Queev’s person 
while she was on the way to Dunfermline, 
Mr. Swinburne has him bebeaded out of 
hand the next morning, before Holyrood, 
in Edinburgh, with the Queen on the stage, 
azd acting the most extraordinary part that 
a rabid erotomania ever put into the head of @ 
peet. ‘‘Bothwell,” the second in the trilogy, 
is a tamer production, more than twelre 
thousand lines long, with a mob of some 
sixty chatacters developing, perhaps, «@ 
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such as the murder of Rizzio and the blow- 
ing up of Kirk o’ Fields. One needs the pa- 
tience of Mr. Saxe’s author, who wrote 


“ Three folios full, 
To prove that Dutchmen are not dull,” 


to find the unquestionable gems of poesy 
which lie hidden in this ponderous trag- 
edy. Mary Stuart, the third of the series, 
is unlike the others. Though shorter than 
** Bothwell,” its eight hundred lines are still 
far too many, both for the stage and for the 
matter. Nowhere out of the Wagnerian 
trilogy do we find such heroic measures of 
time and human patience. It is composed 
with more literary self-restraint than ‘‘ Chas- 
telard ” and with more regard for ethical 
propriety. The diction is pure and elevated. 
Many things in the plot are most cleverly 
contrived. There is a never-failing graceful- 
ness of expr. ssion, with quotable lines in 
abundance and no lack of that indication of 
poetic genius to which Mr. Emerson alludes 
in the maxim ‘‘ poetry teacheth the enor- 
mous power of a few words.” We fear, 
however, that Mr. Swinburne is one of the 
poets who, in growing decent, grow dull. 
He is like Del Sarto among-painters, of 
whom, when the sensuous glow of his pic 
tures is gone, nothing remains. We have 
never doubted that it needed only a little 
work done by them in purity and sobriety 
to show the emptiness of the fleshly school. 
Mr. Swinburne gives the proof required the 
moment he stands on the plave where all 
merit must be weighed. 

His grasp of the subject, both asa whole 
and in its parts, is feeble. He has no power 
to twist his threads into the tragic knot. 
Where in these pages do we find that 
mighty queen who fulminated over En- 
glund like Athene, in shield and spear, at 
Athens, more man than women, and terri- 
ble to the fierce Spaniard, Mendoza, as hav- 
ing in her ‘‘the spirit of ten thousand 
devils’? How feebly we are maie to feel 
the tremendous perplexities which brought 
her to bay and drove her to wish that some 
of ber court would find a short shrift for 
the princess who must die! What rare 
proof of the honor of that court that nota 
hand among all those brave knights would 
lend itself to such a service. 


Mary Stuart herself is no tragedy queen. 
Mary Beaton is the soul of the only tragedy 
the five acts contain, and that ina poor, 
fanciful way, which makes her betray her 
mistress, as only a sneak would, and all for 
that poor Chastelard, who was hanged. 
This Chastelard fiction is made the center 
of the plot, asit determines Mary Beaton 
to send off the letter written to Elizabeth 
by Maury in one of her maddest freaks of 
folly, but of which she repented in time 
to hold it back and order her lady-in- 
waiting, Mary Beaton, to destroy it. This 
letter is still in existence, in Burghley’s 
collections; but it is doubtful whether 
Elizabeth ever saw it. It contained 
a wild narrative of the licentious gossip 
of the Countess of Shrewsbury against 
Elizabeth, and was probably among 
the private papers seized at Fotheringay. 
Mr. Swinburne uscs it as a weapon reserved 
by Mary Beaton to avenge her lover, Chas- 
telard. She sends it off to London, where 
Davison, the Queen’s secretary, springs it 
upon her at the critical moment and wrings 
from her resentment the warrant for Mary’s 
execution—a solution which reduces the 
transaction to the level of an act of petty 
royal spite, and which, besides its unve- 
racity, could never be thought of by an 
author less accustomed than our poet to 
trifling and levity. 

Yet, with all his caprice in handling his- 
toric facts, the poem takes the form of a 
chronicle in verse. Instead of giving us 
characters in dramatic action who make 
their own impression, each character un- 
folds his own case iv page after page of 
narrative; as, for example, the Babington 
plot, rehearsed first by the conspirators; 
then Walsingham tells it to Elizabeth; then 
Phillipps, his secretary, gives his version of 
the affair; then the culprits confess, and 
finally make a speech before the ‘* quarter- 
ing ax of Tyburn does execution on them.” 
The trial at Fotheringay retraces much of 
the same ground; not in pregnant allusions, 
but in the monotone of narrative, as if 
tragedy had no other means than these to 
show its characters, or as if our poet had for- 
gotten the Muse he should serve, the high 
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historic Clio instead, who, by the way, was 
never served more ill. 

The Mary Stuart of this tragedy is drawn 
with an uncertain if not a changing band. 
She is not the Mary of ‘‘Chastelard” nor of 
** Bothwell.” She is not the injured Queen 
of the Scots; nor the Catholic martyr; por the 
dangerous, trexcherous, plotting princess 
disclosed by the latest scholarship, whose 
death was required for the safety of the 
English realm. She passes across the stage 
in all these characters and settles into none 
of them. Yet the more we study the poem 
the more we wonder over the poet’s pains 
to crowd his verses with a whole catalogue 
and mass of historic details. Never did 
such pains bring out a less satisfactory re- 
sult to remind us on every page of the 
famous post at Vienna in which every pass- 
ing apprentice has for ages driven his nail, 
until the whole is covered and we can by no 
chance guess what the tree is that holds 
them all. 








DARWIN ON THE EARTH-WORM * 





Ir is over twenty years since Darwin 
gave us the ‘Origin of Species,” since 
which science has made greater progress 
than in any other similar period of human 
history. Ail this any one may admit, 
whether he subscribes to Mr. Darwin’s 
views or not. The great service he has 
rendered lies in directing attention to facts 
which are everywhere about us and teach- 
ing us to connect, link by link, into ove 
strong chain evidences of truth which be- 
fore his time were hardly thought worthy 
any one’s attention. He sees little but what 
we all saw, yet, when we go over the old 
story with him, it bas all the freshness of a 
new novel by a master hand. 

Surely, if there be any creatures on earth 
we know all about they are worms. Have 
we not ourselves been likened to ‘‘ worms 
of the dust,” on excellent authority, and 
have we not heard, from school-days up, that 
**to be like the senseless worm is to lie at 
the bottom of all sentient existence”? But 
it now appears that the poor, crawling 
worm is not senseless. It is a marvel of 
intelligence, and to be a ‘‘worm of the 
ezrth ” may no longer be typical of aught 
that is low and base. The earth-worm has 
no eyes, does not see or hear, but is suffi- 
ciently sensitive to light to come to the sur- 
face after dark. They have taste, as they 
are found to bave preferences in food. 
They like sweet things. They draw leaves 
into their holes, and one of Mr. Darwin’s 
most fascinating chapters is that in which 
he tells with what remarkable intelligence 
they go about their work. Their chief food 
is derived from organic matter ip the earth, 
which they cat, and then reject the mere 
earthy material, which we know as ‘‘ worm- 
casts,” on the surface of the ground. Mr. 
Darwin's chief object is to show what we 
owe to these intelligent and industrious 
creatures. His claim is, that, after they 
have made this use of the earth, it isin 
better condition for the growth of plants 
than before; but we cannot find anything 
in the book which goes directly to 
prove this, though it would have been 
easy to grow a few pots of plants in 
worm-casts ulone. But we may concede 
that black mold is better than yellow clay, 
and Mr. Darwin contends black mold is the 
work of worms. There are from two to five 
worms in every square foot of earth, and 
they throw up over fourteen tons of cast- 
ings to the acre. This would cover the 
whole surface av inch thick in ten years. 
In this way the work by a plow is done 
by worms about once in every fifty years. 
He believes farmers are wrong in their 
opinions that stones sink in the earth. 
They are gradually covered with earth- 
castings, and so get down. 

We have not space to go into the matter 
more in detail. While it will be conceded 
that the eartl-worm is a general benefactor, 
we shall be surprised if the work does not 
follow the fate of all Mr. Darwin’s labors, 
and bring out antagonism. Throughout 
the whole book there is not the slightest in- 
dication that the author has ever considered 
the influence which the process of freezing 
and thawing bas in depressing the heavi- 
+ Tue ForMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH THE 
AcTios oy WorMs, with Observations on their Habits- 
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surface, and which would readily explain 
what he regards as puzzies, such as the 
finding of a coin of George 1st, 1715, a foot 
below the surface, together with Roman 
remains near two thousand years old and 
similar experiences. Nor does he seem to 
have any knowledge of the manner in 
which the rhythmic flow of water down a 
hillside, under snow, forms the ledges or 
‘*sheep-walks” which were formerly at- 
tributed to grazing animals. In short, we 
shall be very much mistaken if the verdict 
be not that, while Mr. Darwin has made 
out a good case for the worms, he has also. 
in the pardonable enthusiasm of discovery, 
given them credit for much more than they 
are entitled to. 





Tue Protagoras of Plato, with an introduc- 
tion and critical and explanatory notes, by 
E. G. Sihler, Ph. D., published by Harper & 
Brothers, is important as being the first book 
of a classical series to be published under the 
editorial supervision of Prof. Drisler, of 
Columbia College. This seems a good choice 
for the beginning of the series. It isan at- 
tempt to take our college students out of the 
beaten track which leads them through the 
“Apology” and “ Crito,”’ and leaves the rest of 
Plato an undiscovered country. Probably few 
students, however, will find their appreciation 
of the glorious Socrates of the ** Apology” in- 
creased by reading the present volume. They 
will hardly be won over to the utilitarian theory 
of morals as here presented by Socrates ; but the 
Protagoras will always be one of the most in- 
teresting of Plato’s dialcgues, not so much for 
its argument proper as for its splendid single 
passages and illustrations. The editor is evt- 
dently filled with enthusiasm for bis author, 
and no man could publish such a volume who 
had not read Plato long and fondly. The 
method of making Plato explain bimself by 
quotations from his other works is pursued so 
faitLfully that no one could read this book 
carefully through without getting a great deal 
of insight into his general characteristics. 
And yet, as designed ‘‘for schools and cole 
leges,’’ the book has such serious defects that 
one could hardly conceive it to be the work of 
a veteran teacher. The grammatica) refer- 
ences are to Kriiger’s ‘“‘ Grammar.’’ Perhaps it 
is unfortanate that our college students have 
not become accustomed to the use of Kriiger ; 
but, since they have been brought up on Had- 
ley or Goodwin, text-books with references to 
those grammars are better fitted for their use. 
It is sometimes necessary to remind a man who 
has got his Greek in Germany thet Hadley’s 
Grammar contains a good deal of useful in- 
formation. The change of Gnomic aorist to 
“Empiric” and Inceptive aorist to “ Ingress- 
ive” is one slight item in the cutting loose 
from our ordinary grammatical nomenclature.- 
Such a reference as ‘‘ Cf. Classen on Thucy- 
didee,’’ vi, 12, is not calculated to help 
the ordinary college student, for he is 
not likely to have Classen. This is one in- 
stance showing the editor’s inability to hold 
back knowledge. On the other hand, the 
charge of withholding exegetical information 
in some places where it-ie most needed is, per- 
haps, rather vague; but students will be 
likely to discover this fault in perhaps 
a dozen instances where the instructor 
will be forced to agree with them. The 
principle followed in selecting passages 
for translation is hard to discover. When 
he takes pains to translate the simple 
ardé2Awro “were suffering decimation,’’ one 
is almost tempted to think that it is all for 
love of the word decimation, particularly as 
the word haplographia is also used with some 
fondness. ‘the mechanical labor of looking 
over the explanatory notes is largely increased 
by numbering them not according to the lines 
of the text,as it now stands, but according 
to the numbers and divisions of the old page, 
with its sections A, B,C,D, E. The eye hasto 
wander up and dowa overa whole page of notes 
before one can discover whether a particular 
line has a comment or not. When will some 
classical editor be bold enuugh to eliminate that 
mechanical labor altogether by putting the 
notes under the text, after the German fash- 
ion? The book is quite free from errors, 
To derive cvvectéov (notes, page 77) from 
ovvicrasda, at the same time comparing it 


“with ovveivac and ovvovoia, heisst die Etymologie 


auf den Kopf stellen. On page 114 of the notes 
something is spoken of as “‘ still governed by 
brozaBévra, where the last word must be an 
error for iroiaBy. On page 120 advraroiow 
causes & momentary perplexity after reading 
adivarov in the text. The opening lines 
of the dislogue are not marked. as 
belonging to the éraipoc, The most seri- 
ous defect in the book is its type. The 
contrast between one of its. pages and one 
of Teubner’s or Ginn & Heath’s is very strik- 
ing. Some students drop out of every large 
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would be safe to say that, by reading such 
Greek text as this in the evening, eyes enough 
would be ruined to make a serious item io 
making an estimate of the book. It is to be 
hoped that, before the rest of the series ap- 
pears, Harper & Brothers will provide them- 
selves with a new and entirely different font 
of Greek type. In spite of these faults, which 
belong to the book msinly, as designed for 
college classes, it will be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by graduate students and teachers of 
Greek, who wish to read with a good guide a 
piece of Plato, now little read. Particularly 
when taken as a harbinger of what is to come, 
it may be indicative of a step upward in our 
classical editing. 


.--- Harper's Monthly for January shows some 
indication in its ilustrations of the danger of 
carrying the new atyle of engraving too far and 
mistaking a poor, patchy execution for high 
art. This observation does not appby tothe 
frontispiece, which is an effective design, 
though the group in the gallery is pot very 
well done. G. F.Muller writes well on “‘ King 
Coal’s Highway.” J. J. Jarves cannot fail to 
be worth reading on “ Ancient and Modern 
Venetian Glass.”” ‘With the Van Guard in 
Mexico” is a picturesque paper by W. H. 
Bishop. Mr. Hatton contributes a fourth paper 
on “Journalistic London.’’ There is a new 
installment of ‘‘Anne’’; *“‘ A Laodicean ” is con- 
cluded; andthe numbercontainstwo other good 
stories—“‘Jonce Trammell’s Compromise,” 
by R. M Johnson, and ‘‘In the Southeast 
Bastion,’’ by F. R. Stockton. The solid work of 
the number is done by W. T. Davia, in answer- 
ing the question ‘‘Who were the Pilgrims?” 
by Robert P. Keep, in his discussion of 
“The Boundary of Greece,” and by Sena. 
tor Edmunds, in bis paper on the “ Political 
Aspects of Mormonism.” There is also a 
useful account of “ Young Men’s Christian 
Associations.”” There are also several poems, 
and the editor’s work at the end has the never- 
failing brightness and gracefulness which we 
have learned to expect. Mr. Howells opens 
the Atlantic for January with something new 
for him, an account of a Summer morning in 
the Boston Police Court. Elizabeth Robins 
presents an ingenious paper on “ Hindu 
Humor,” which may sometimes lead the 
reader to suspect that she puts into the text 
what she finds there. We should like to have 
her point out the passages which show that 
the Hindu doctrine of metempsychosis “ ex- 
isted among a few of the Jews and [it] is 
thought to be admitted in the New Testa- 
ment.” ‘ Studies in the South” is everyway 
admirable, and among otber noticeable con- 
tributions we have only space to mention Mr. 
Bradley's observations on “The Prom!nence 
of Athleticism in England’’; Edith M. Thomas's 
poem, “ Flower and Fruit”; and that by J. T. 
Trowbridge, ‘‘Three Worlds,” which is a 
striking fllustration of Mr. Aldrich’s remark 
that Mr. Trowbridge’s poetry depends for 
much of its effect on the way in which it 
unites and handles in close relation to each 
other the purely ideal and the purely realistic. 
The North American Review for January 
opens with a quadrilateral discussion of ‘‘ The 
Moral Responsibility of the Insane.” Dr. J. 
J. Elwell lays hold of the subject with firm 
grasp. He throws out some illumina- 
ting observations as to the _ history 
of the moral insanity plea in the courts, 
especially as it was advanced in the 
Cole and Hiscock and Daniel Sickles cases. 
He quotes the remark of Sir Edward Thorn 
ton that since whipping has been practiced in 
Enyland on fanatics for shooting at the queen 
it has stopped entirely. Dr. Elwell shows 
that, in direct contradiction of the 1» sition 
recently assumed by Mr. Scoville, in the 
Guiteau case, every prisoner is presumed sane 
enough to be responsible until the contrary is 
proved, and plants himself on the ground of 
Judge Crawford, in the Sickles trial, “that the 
man who takes vengeance into his own hands 
must be convicted of the crime."’ He shows 
that in certain aspects of the matter no one 
can wholly escape the charge of insanity, and 
points out the ground on which such a 
plea might be raised for General Garfield and 
that the imputation was actually made against 
General Sherman. His general conclusion is 
that life cannot be safe till the plea of moral 
insanity is abandoned, that persistence in it 
will force citizens to arm and shoot every man 
who approaches with a more or less threaten- 
ing or even suspicious appearance. A similar 
view of the matter is held by Drs. E. C. 
Seguin, J. 8. Jewell, and C, F. Fol-om, who 
discuss each some special phase of the question 
in a forcible and timely manner. Dr. G. M. 
Beard approaches the subject less seriously 
and fails to touch the important points of the 
case. 


....Oraque 0’ Doom. A Story, by M. H. 
Catherwood (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), excels 
most American novels, not so much in what it 
says as in what it pointsto. We say points to, 
instead of suggests, advisedly, for the “ indica- 
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tions”’ are palpably in the story iteelf, and not 
& working out of the reader’s own mind, 
prompted by the story. “True, the shying off 
from interesting situations {fs disappointing, 
tantalizing. One thinks what George Eliot, or 
Charlotte Bronté, or even Ouida would have 
done with such and such material; the passion- 
filled, breathless crises they would have flung 
us into. And George Sand—some of the 
poises here would be worthy of her minute, 
illigent, magnetic, sun-tipped strokes. The 
characters do not stand out stereoscopi- 
cally. There is a thinness about them and 
the plot ts trite. Craque o’ Doom, a dwarf, 
with many mitigations—for example, a few 
bundred thousands, fine deep “ gray eyes, with 
avelvet quality in them,” though they can 
narrow to ‘‘slits of gray fire” (if fire is ever 
gray), a way of taking his deformity as a mat- 
ter-of-course, which makes every other man do 
the same (some even go so far as to feel like 
Lilltputiens beside him); but still a pigmy, 
who 20 only walk like a frog, whom boys 
hoot at and girls rum away from, marries at 
two days’ notice and educates a girl of fifteen, 
belonging to the poor white class of Tennessee, 
boping to win, not buy herloye. Her gratitude 
wounds bim and he shrinks from it. He suc- 
ceeds, after what he calls “delightful tor- 
tures,” the girl telling him, on the last page, 
that she loved him from the first, when she, 
ap odd-job girl in a house where he was visit- 
ing, brought bis coffee to him one evening. 

This is exasperating, for till then one had fan- 
cled one’s self assisting at the budding of an 

affection, as fascinating a phenomenon as that 
of a flowerorasoul. Why Tamsin loves the 
dwarf is hard to divine and we are not told. 

The aatbor, as Howells puts it, is ‘not very 

much in the confidence of the heroine.’’ She 

is not helped by him in introspection, if she 

ever ventures on it. Why he loves her fs an- 

other psychological problem which is also only 

“pointed ’’ at; for, when he discovers her, she 
is ragged, gaunt, awkward, and coarse. Even 

aftersbe has ‘‘ learnt proper’’ and gets ‘an 
andertone to her complexion’’ we caunot feel 

herfascivation. ‘the low-down people among 
whom she belonged are neither attractive vor 
picturesque; and Tamsin is no exception, 
only in this, that she lives among them in 
silent scorn, not sparing her father, who does 
no work himself, but borrows every shilling 
bis little daughters can earn, and charges up 
their board and lodging against them as 

repayment. The story appeared first a: 
a serial in Lippincott’s Magazine.— 
The Vicar’e Teople, by George Manville 
Fenn (Putnam's Sons), is one of the Trans- 
Atlantic Novels, and we suppose the Vicar, 
stiff and spectacled, timorous and bigh-bred, 
was mortised into the stery to furnish a name 
for it, without committing the writer to any- 
thing as to time, place, character, or treat- 
ment, all of which are indefinite, as all the 
rest appears also to be, in spite of the pillog up 
of elements supposed to be striking—an at- 
tempted murder, a flooded mine, a shipwreck — 
in spite of much of the action taking place 
underground, which ts novel, at least, and of 
the somewhat labored use of mining techni- 
calities and mining argot. We havea villain, 
the dark, plausible gentleman we know so 
well; we have struggling manliness ip a net of 
obstacles, and the fair maiden they are both 
in love with ; we have 451 pages about which 
we ask ‘‘ What for?” and turn to flost in 
imagination on that soft blue sea, dotted with 
warm brown sails of fishing-boats, which 
plashes at the foot of the ferny ravines on the 
coast of Cornwall and of which we are treated 
to an occasional glimpse. 





.+»»Dr. Breen’s Practice, a serial story from 
the Atlantic Monthly, now published in a duo- 
decimo volume by the Messrs. Osgood & Co, 
relates the history of Miss Breen, transformed 
into Dr. Breen, first by disappointment in love 
and next by the reaction of trouble, which 
brings her deciston of character into play and 
ends in leading her to take up the study of 
medicine conscientiously. The medicine is of 
the homeopathic kind, which is of no great 
account in the story, except as it brings ber 
into antagonism later with a regular prac- 
titioner, who, as in duty bound, refuses to 
practice with her, and makes amends for bis 
treatment of the doctor by falling in love with 
the lady, whom he meets at a sick-bed and 
learns to admire. Her life is dreary in its 
effort to do what she has neither heart nor 
talent for by the sheer force of conscientious 
decision. When, at last, the mother adds a 
new burden to her overloaded heart ip the 
declaration that it is her duty to marry the 
doctor, she reacts again, and asserts herself in 
& passage of great spirit. in the rebound 
from the high moral strain in which she has 
been held so long, the is captured by a certain 
Mr. Libby, life with whom was attractive, be. 
cause love, and not the bare sense of duty, 
drew her to it. The medica) practice, of 
course, fell to pieces, and was avowed to be 
the ailurc which the lady knew in her heart 
itwas.from the beginning. The book abounds 
to bright bumor and in entertaining sketches. 








The story of My Wife and My Wifes 
Sister (“No Name Series,’” Roberts Brothers) 
{se supposed to be told by an old Frenchman in 
Boston. It is rather slow in reaching tbe in- 
terest of the narrative, which, however, in- 
creases and is sustained to|\he end. The most 
original and striking character is a galley- 
slave, escaped from prison, who, baving found 
the dead body of a French aristocrat, success- 
fully personates the dead man for many years, 
deceiving even the woman whom he marries. 
He is, at last, discovered, on the top wave of 
prosperity,and dies in prison, his wife devoting 
herself to him to the last. The Frenchman 
who tells the story in Boston is supposed to 
have married the galley-siave’s wife’s sister. 
Our readers need not waste compassion on the 
JSorgat, or galley-slave, as he was a great 
scoundrel, with robberies innumerable and 
enormous to his account, carried on while 
he flourished in the brilliant world and 
without knewledge of wife or friends. 
The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have recently published two additional stories 
by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, translated by Pro- 
fessor Rasmus B. Anderson. The first is Arne, a 
very sim ple and attractive story, opening with a 
pretty fable to introduce the reader to the high 
Alps, or pasture-ground, where the story is laid. 
The scenery is much the same as in Synnéve 
Solbakken, but there is less of the rudeness 
and semi-brutality of Norwegian life. The 
peculiar feature of the book is the large num- 
ber of Norse songs introduced into it, which are 
happily translated in precisely the same meter 
and rhyme they have in the original. The 
latest of thetwo is A Happy Boy. Oyvind, the 
boy who is to be Auppifled in the course of the 
tale, commences with falling in love (a very 
common beginning in these stories) with only 
this difference from boys’ experience else- 
where that the Norwegian lads make a serious 
thing of it and stick to their girls. Oyvind is 
cut out bya bigger boy, and grows gloomy; 
but thinks the matter over and goes iv for 
a long race for his sweetheart. He falls 
in with a schoolmaster, who is a model, 
healthy and sensible, and is to him the best 
friend a boy can have. He pushes on and up out 
of bis faults, makesa fine man, and gets the 
girl he loves. The life begins in tears over bia 
rejection at a dance, and ends in the glad tears 
of his wedding. Between the two lay, says the 
author, very neatly, Oyvind’s faith and his 
work. Que of the brightest passages in the 
book is the account of thirteen boys going up 
to contirmation, with minute statements of 
what was passing in the mind of each as they 
did so. 


....Mr, Albert W. Paine has made, in bis 
handsome volume, privately printed, entitled 
Paine Genealogy: Ipswich Branch, good be- 
ginning in determining the gevealogy of a 
family ; not, indeed, among the largest in num- 
bers, yet of many branches and of high de- 
scent. All its ramifications are readily traced 
back to the Normans, who preceded, aceom- 
panied, or followed William the Conqueror 
from Normandy into England. Some of them 
were the favorites of this king, upon whom he 
parceled out lands in every part of the island, 
and who thus were among the earliest barons 
ofthe country. On its original soil, in Belgi- 
um and in th Isle of Jersey, the name is still 
more common, under the forms of Payen and 
Paien; while in Italy, as the Norman exodus 
also turned in the other direction, the surname 
prevails to the present time, accommodating 
itself to the language, as Pagani, or Paganini, 
the Latin form everywhere and at all times 
being Paganus. The author points out (pp. 
94, 9, and 170) the important part taken by 
Robert Paine, at Salem, in checking the witch- 
craft delusion. He elsewhere (pp. 57 to 74) 
collects new and interesting facts from the 
biography of William Paine, bearing on the 
colonial history, and (pp. 78 to 92) gives the 
account of his son’s connection with the his- 
tory of New York and Rhode Island. With 
pardonable pride, Mr. Paine seeks to derive 
his branch of the family from a very notable 
name, Hugh de Payens, the founder of the 
Knights Templar, basing bis conclusion upon 
excerpts from the Domesday Book, supplied 
by Timotby Otis Paine, LL.D., one of the fam- 
ily. By this conjecture Hugh de Payens is 
made a younger brother of Edmund, son of 
Pagen, which Pagen was one of the barons, 
holding his rights directly from the king. Not 
only is Hugh de Payens thus made English 
born, but it is assumed that he went out from 
England in the First Crusade, under Robert 
the Duke, eldest son of William the Conqueror. 
In all this Mr. Paine has been led astray, and 
it will be a matter of no little regret that he 
failed to carry his investigations a trifle fur- 
ther. The Crusading histories plainly state 
that the Hugh de Payens in question was a 
native of France, bailing from the part now 
known as the Department of the Aube, and 
from atown bearing the name of Payns, near 
Troyes. Hugh de Payens was a Hugh, not of 
any father surnamed Pagen, but of a village, 
with its surrounding region, styled Payns even 
yet, over which, probably, he ruled and ranked 
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as chief. A modern work, Roger’s ‘‘La Noblesse 
de France auz Oroisades,”’ assigns bim to Picar- 
die, on the authority of Musée de Versailles, 
under this term, doubtless, referring to a ter- 
ritory larger than now and lapping over upon 
the present Isle de France and (’bampague. 
Of course, this error !eads to otbers ; one be- 
ing the supposition that this Hugh de Payens, 
by his prowess and courage, acquired the title 
to knighthood in the Crusades, whereas he 
was already a chevalier, or knight, before he 
left his country-seat at Payns. Another is 
that he was pour, because a younger son, 
whose older brother, Edmund, held all rights 
and possessions under the law of premogeni- 
ture. Jacob de Vitry, however, speaks of 
Hugh de Payens and Gaudfridus de Sancto 
Aldemaro in such terms as these: ‘* Rez autem 
et ejus militas preedictis viris nobilibus qui omnia 
pro Uhristo reliquerant,” etc., wherein the “all 
things’’ renounced for Christ’s sake refers to 
something other than the “ nobility ’’—namely, 
the lands, the castle, the riches, and the retain- 
ers left at home in Payns. Also, Mr. Paine 
prominently claims this master of the military 
Order of the Temple as “ progenitor’’ of the 
Ipswich Branch; whereas he has no proof 
going to show that Hugh de Paynes had a fam- 
ily prior to the Crusade. It is not likely that, 
in giving up ell things for Christ, he renounced 
a wife ; and it is certain that, in founding his 
Order, he placed himself under oath “‘ in casti- 
tate vivere.”’ 


...-Ip his latest book on Spain, Edmundo 
De Amicis gives new proof of his qualifica 
tions as a traveler and the author of books of 
travel. English readers,to whom the grace- 
ful translation of Wilhelmina W. Cady intro- 
duces the new volume, will find themselves 
among scenes which are newer, more novel, 
and more strange to them than in the anthor’s 
previous book on “ Holland.’? The general 
picture given of the Spaniards is not one of a 
decayed nor of a decadent race. He remarks 
among them the loss of the former political 
confidence, without the formation of a new 
faith. The ancient Spanish character, in 
its loyalty, quick sense of honor, hospitable 
generosity, and manly pride, he finds un- 
changed in the mass of the people—excepting 
always in the political class, which he con- 
siders small. The true Spaniard is still isola- 
ted from the rest of the world, self-contained 
and shut up in his own pride. De Amicis has 
the advantage of an extensive and minute ac- 
quaintance with Spanish language and litera- 
ture and is well able to interpret the art, 
architecture, and public monuments of the 
country. He is evidently more at home in 
Spain than in France, not hesitating to place 
the comedies of the great age of Spanish liter- 
ature above the French in general healthfual- 
ness and purity of tone. He is everywhere 
a sharp observer of customs and endowed with 
a quick instinct to get at the characteristic 
element of the thing he speake of. For in- 
stance, at the naval museum in Madrid, among 
the mementoes of Columbus, in the cabinet of 
the discoverers, he feels himself to be iu that 
distant western world and breathing the spirit 
of the America of the fifteenth century. The 
book springs and sparkles on every page like 
the jets of a fountain. As to bull-fights, he 
evidently feels that the number of times he 
attended them forbids him to say they are 
barbarous ; but as to the twin sport of cock- 
fighting his counselis: ‘‘ Be content, humane 
friends, with bull-fighting and leave the cock- 
pit alone.”’ In all Spain he heard no one 
man whistle. At Grenada he visits the royal 
chapel where lie the bones of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. In the sacristy is a glass cabinet, 
containing the box in which Isabella placed 
the jewels she put in pawn to raise money for 
Columbus. ‘“ Let strong men say what they 
choose,”? remarks De Amicis ‘‘for my part, 
these things make me tremble and weep. [ have 
touched the box which contained the treasures 
by means of which Columbus was enabled to 
discover America.”’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
In connection with the above, we notice 
Spanish Fairy Ta’es, translated from the Span- 
ish by J. H. Ingram (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
and collected, as we are told in the preface, “‘ by 
a lady writing under the name of ‘ Fernan Ca- 
ballero,’’’ to vindicate her country from the 
reproach left on it by the apparent doubt of 
the Brothers Grimm as to there being a 
national literature of fairy talesin Spain. It 
must be admitted that, if this was her purpose, 
the author bas not gone far toward her point, 
as these tales are not strictly Spanish and 
many of them will be recognized at onceas 
probably transplanted. The stories are vigor- 
ous and strong, rather than marked with the 
gracefulness which belongs to the “ fairy tale.”’ 
**The Bird of Truth” is a bright exception to 
this remark and fallsin the class which chil- 
dren will at once denominate pretty stories. 
The translator is not always above criticism, 
as in the expression, on p. 34, ‘“* He would like 
to see over the palace,” meaning that he would 
like to ge through it. 





. ..-The Creed and Modern Thought, by the 
Rev. B. Franklin, D.D., Rector of Christ 
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Church, Shrewsbury, New Jersey, is pub 
lished by the Mesers. E. & J.B. Young & Co., 
of this city. If Dr. Franklin’s object was= 
as his Preface indicates—to reconcile the 
men of “Modern Thought” to the Nicwan 
Creed, there is hardly enough of the concilia- 
tory in his manner. To tell them that they 
all have “‘a common superciliousness to- 
wards Theism, with scorn of Christianity,” 
and that while all philosophies have failed 
to solve the problems of life, the Nicwan 
Creed is ‘‘in the vanguard.of progress,” and 
to apply to one class of modern thinkers the 
words that were spoken of Judas Iscariot, 
as where it is said on p. 100, that if God is 
the cause of the universe, “the Positivist 
will ‘go tohis own place’ ”—this is not exactly 
the way to persuade men that he is disposed 
to reason with them fairly and on equal 
terms. Nor is ‘‘ Modern Thought” likely to 
be favorably impressed by the argument 
which occupies the first seventy pages of the 
book, that because the English translator of 
the Apostles’ Creed begins with the word 
*“*I” and the Greek version of the Nicwan 
Creed, if it were translated into English, 
would begin with the word ‘‘We,” therefore 
those Creeds involve all the profoundest 
and truest philosophy as to personal identity, 
consciousness, and the organic unity of man- 
kind. ‘Modern Thought” has some knowl- 
edge of history and of the forces—strikingly 
like those which result in the ‘ platform’ of 
a modern political convention—which car- 
ried the majority of the Council of Nicza for 
the Creed which bears its name; and it can 
feel only distrust for a writer who claims 
that the Creed “is not the invention of man,” 
and who even trifles with history so far as 
to suggest, p. 150, that, instead of the Creed 
copying the Bible, the Bible may have copied 
the historic Creed. ‘‘ Modern Thought” will 
as little be conciliated by the priestliness and 
highchurchiness that show themselves in 
various unnecessary and repulsive little 
ways. But on the other hand, if Dr. Frank- 
lin’s object was—as his book indicates—to do 
fierce battle against ‘‘ Modern Thought,” he 
carries with him altogether too much bag- 
gage. Heis not contented with requiring 
man to accept the histonical statements of 
the Apostles’ Creed ; but insists that they 
must also accept the Trinity in its most tri- 
theistic form—“ the Godhead is a veritable 
circle of living persons,” p. 175—and not only 
this, but the guilt and punishment of man- 
kind for Adam’s first sin, the Eternal Gener- 
ation of the Son, the Eternal Procession of 
the Holy Ghost, Baptismal Regeneration, 
Apostolical Succession, and even the Imma- 
culate Conception which he intimates, p. 
199, will be rejected only by “theological 
prudery or a corrupt culture.” He would 
have done better service for Christianity if 
he had employed his real ability and acute- 
ness in demonstrating the historic truths as- 
serted by the Creeds, or in defending the 
grand position taken by Dean Milman at the 
close of his ‘‘ Latin Christianity,” that ‘‘ the 
words of Christ, and they alone, contain 
those primal and indefeasible truths which 
shall never pass away.” 


.«.. Words, Facts, and Phrases. A Diction- 
ary of curious, quaint, and out-of-the-way 
matters, by Eliezer Edwards, (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) is the reprint of an English work 
whose general character as described in the 
title page shows that it is a book of indefin- 
able but general usefulness. It embraces, 
as the author claims, a large amount of infor- 
mation on miscellaneous and not easily acces- 
sible subjects. There is considerable impor- 
tant invasion of the province of the diction- 
ary as when absurd is defined, or the Eng- 
lish prefix ac, or such words as alas, or 
posy, portrait, or above-mentioned, which is 
rather unnecessarily said to be a figurative 
expression. Absalom is three times at least 
spelled Absolom. It is hard to ascertain 
what is meant by the assertion that less is 
the comparative of much. The author ex- 
plains that High-jinks is properly Hy-jinks, 
and High-faluten High-flighting; lets us 
into the meaning of Hic jacet and Hey derry 
down. Hog-guessing is described as a Long 
Island amusement. Hog is defined as the 
general name for swine. ‘“‘ Guessing” he 
does not define, but does tell us what “to go 
the whole hog” means. Under Baxter's maxim 
he quotes Dean Stanley as saying that the 
apothegm, “In necessary things unity, in 
doubtful things liberty, in all things charity,” 
was “dug out of an obscure German trea- 
tise,” and seems to think Melancthon may 
have been its author. What Dean Stanley 
may have said “in a speech at Kiddermin- 
ster,” we do not know, but we shall require 
better evidence than the olla podrida of this 
book to make us believe that he ever attri- 
buted this saying to any one this side of St. 
Augustine. The author assures us in the 
preface that he has autborities for every- 
thing in the book, but has lost most of them. 
We wish he could secure them, and let us 
have the evidence that the Barebone in 
Praise-God-Barebone was originally “ Bax. 











pot per scullery 
maid, or nippant as meaning impudent or im- 
pertinent, and for a great many other things 
covtained in this volume, which is neither 
more nor less than the commonplace book 
of an industrions, inquiring man‘who called 
anything that eame-te his net fish. Of course 
the collection contains much curious infor- 
mation, under which head we have found 
none more curious than the remarks under 
“carving,” when it is said that anciently 
separate words were used for carving the 
different meats, and persons using the wrong 
term were looked upon with pity. Dr. Sal- 
mon enumerates the following : “* Leach that 
brawn. Lift thatswan. Rear that goose. 
Spoil that hen. Fract that chicken. Sauce 
that capon. Unbrace that mallard. Unlace 
that conev. Dismember that heron. Dis- 
figere that peacock. Display that crane. 
Untack that curlew. Unjoin that bittern. 
Allay that pheasant. Wing that quail. 
Mince that plover. Wing that partridge. 
Thigh that pigeon. Border that pasty. 
Thigh that woodcock. Break that hare.” 


....The Pocket Rifle, by J. T. Trowbridge, is 
issued by Lee & Shepard in good shape, with 
four-leaved clovers arranged in the form of a 
horseshoe stamped on the covers for good- 
luck ; but, in spite of it all, this is not one of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s lucky hits and the story is far 
from being a pleasing one. The author has 
represented two boy friends, brighter and 
better than the average, as seen at their worst 
in a foolish and bitter quarrel. Their parents, 
also, are shown at their worst, dragged into a 
lawsuit by the boys, and the only other prom- 
inent character of the story, the one who fans 
the flame of the fiery quarrel, the villain of the 
story, isa low thief and vagabond. The book 
is not pleasant reading, even though there is a 
g ‘neral reconciliation in the last few chapters. 
In Queen Titania Hjalmar H. Boyesen 
runs a tilt against theshollowness and insincer- 
ity of modern fashionable society. The 
three stories contained in the volume, though 
scarcely more than sketches, have alreadyto 
commended themselves to the readers of the 
lute Scribner's Magazine by their indignant 
protest against shams that no one will be 
surprised to see them reappear in book 
form, issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
——Mr. W. Osborn Stoddard, the author of 
Esau Hardery, calls his story a “novel of 
American life.” If it is true to the life, God 
pity America. The author first introduces hie 
readers to five city folks: to a beautiful, 
treacherous, and adulterous woman; to her 
lover and their child; to her husband, who at 
last flees from the misery of his home to be- 
come a tramp; to ber brother, who swindles 
the bank and throws the blame on his absent 
brother-in-law ; and to the good, honorable 
father of this precious brother and sister, who, 
being the one righteous man ip all that Sodom, 
is judiciously removed from the evil that is in 
the world by the author. In country living 
Mr. Stoddard seems to fancy himself more at 
hone. At some time, however,he must have 
experienced an unfortunate mental twist, that 
bent him off sharply at right angles with all 
profeseedly Christian people of the orthodox 
type, and has made him look upon all their 
sayings and doings with contempt. It ts‘all 
cant &nd hypocrisy to him. But iotelligent 
readers, as av English critic remarks, are get- 
ting tired of ‘“‘cant aboutcant.’’ In this typ- 
ical New England village the ‘‘ elder ” is sanc- 
timonious and covetous; one deacon is a hypo- 
crite and an unmitigated scamp; another is 
honest, but grasping and worsbipful of the al- 
mighty dollar; his wife, whose piety is made 
Tidiculous, goes abont with a saintly calm, 
which may be self-righteousness (so, at least, 
the author suggests). The two thoroughly 
kindly and shrewd men of the village are the 
ignorant blacksmith, an open scoffer, and the 
educated physician, an avowed deist. There 
are two divinity students: one manly, who is 
drowned (for how could an honest and manly 
young fellow ever be allowed by a wise, over- 
ruling Providence to become an orthodox 
minister ?),and the other of no special account, 
only honest, who gives ap his studies on the 
death of his friend, because, to quote his own 
words, ‘‘ the work that did not need him does 
not belong tome.”” The book is smart, coarse, 
strong in spots, and detestable. (Published 
by White & Stokes, New York.) 


...-Baby Verse, by Mrs. 8. J. Brigham, and 
Sing Soug are little volumes filled with all 
sorts of pictures, accompanied with descrip- 
tive verse. The covers are more artistic 
than their contents. In the same fashion of 
cover two more little books appear, Moses and 
His Timex and Jesus and His Times, filled with 
biblical pictures, with explanatory text, written 
to accompany the illustrations. Phillips & 
Hunt (New York) publish the four little yol- 
umes. Though this is a very fair way to 
utilize old pictures, still, a book hasalways more 
pith and point when it is gotten up in the legit- 
{mate way, with illustrations to the text, rather 





Prago! ingly rom ’ 
by “Rita,” author of “Daphne,” etc., pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott &Co., Philadelphia. 
There is a miser, with cruel eyes, and chests of 
gold, and an underground passage, and a 
hidden closet behind a picture, and a beauti- 
ful half-italian heroine, who dies, at last, “ of 
love that never found its earthly close.” 
What more could a devourer of romances ask 
for? Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. (New 
York) publish Our Saints, by Rose Porter, au- 
thor of ‘Summer Driftwood,” ete. This 
slight story is in the same style as other works 
by the same suthor, touched with mysticism, 


devout, full of romantic and religious fancies, 
almost 





——* too good 

For human nature's daily food,” 
and bristling with quotations of religions and 
didactic poetry. The author should remember 
that people brought up inthe Roman Cath- 
olic faith and stfll in sympathy with it 
do not speak of the ‘“‘Romish”? Church. 
From Phillips & Hunt, New York, comes 
Havilah, an argumentative story, written in 
the interests of revealed religion, with scenes 
laid in the time of the late Civil War. The ar- 
gument is taken from Dick and Paley, though 
at the close of the book the converted skeptic 
confesses that the most convincing argument, 
to his mind, in favor of Christianity has been 
the holy living and Christian dying of its 
professors. The title is a fanciful conecit, far- 
fetched and remote from the story, which is 
one showing average ability, written by Mrs. 
Lucy A. Spottswood. Thereseems to be some 
confusion in the illustrations, which at times 
are either misplaced or omitted. The Fos- 
ter Sisters is a pleasant story of the time of the 
Wesleys, by Lucy Ellen Guernsey, author of 
*« Lady Betty’s Governess,”’ etc., published by 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. The story 
takes somewhat the form of a chronicle, as set 
down by one of the sisters, Its acenes are laid 
first in France, in consecrated and lowly con- 
vent life, and later in England, among early 
Methodist surroundings. It is a thoroughly 
unobjectionable religious tale, told in a lady- 
like way and suited to the Sunday-school 
library. 


..+. The Prize Painting Book, Good Times, by 
Dora Wheeler (White & Stokes), has been 
published with the double design of stimulat- 
ing interest in the art of painting iu water- 
colors by a new competition and of produc- 
ing at the same time a vew and interesting art 
book. The paper has been manufactured ex- 
pressly for water-color work. The outline 
designs are drawn to. be filled fn with color. 
Some examples are given, colored by Miss 
Wheeler, to guide the worker as well as to re- 
lieve the monotony of an uncolored book. 
One page {s left blank, to recefve such original 
illustration of the poem on the opposite page 
as may occur to the competitor. Every com- 
peting book must be sent in to Messrs. White 
& Stokes between May Ist and July 1st, 1883, 
postage paid. The judges of the competition 
are Miss Rosina Emmet, Miss Caroline Town- 
send, Miss Dora Wheeler, who have to award 
a first prize of $75, a second of $50, ande third 
of $25 for the three best-colored books. 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth adds to his series 
of “‘Zigzag Journeys’’ one treating of The 
Orient, being the journey of his club from 
Vienna to the Golden Horn, the Euxine, Mos- 
cow, and St. Petersburg, with special reference 
to the illustration for young readers of the 
“Oriental Question.”” Mr. G. M. Towle has 
contributed nearly all the volume contains on 
this point, aud the last part of the chapter on 
St. Petersburg is taken from Miss Proctor’s 
“Russian Journey’ and acknowledged in the 
preface. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 
We call attention to Mr. J. W. Bouton’s 
catalogue of rare and valuable books collected 
by him recently and on sale. Among the large 
number of works, in every grade of richness 
and rarity, we notice two given by King Louis 
Philippe to Standish Standish, Esq. A full 
and complete set of all the engraved plates now in 
the Musée de Uhalcographir, with all the supple- 
ments, making in all 49 vols. Elephant folio 
and elegant y bound; Taylor’s Voyages, 
Pittoresque et Romantiques de L’ Aucienne 
France, with several thousand lithographic 
plates, also the gift of Lonis Phillipe to Stand- 
ish Standfsh, Esq.; Halliwell’s edition of 
Shakespesre ; Louis Perret’s Catacombs of Rome; 
a complete and clean edition of The North 
American Review, with the volume for 1842; 
the engraved works of George Vertue, from 
the Library of the Hon. Lady Bushout ; He. 
garth’s Complete Works, a uniqne collection, 
with 625 plates : Daniell’s Merrie Englund, with 
John Leech’s etchings; an original subscription 
edition in elepbant folio of Audubon's Birds ; 
Charles Hamilton Sinith’s Ancient and Modern 
Costumes, with over 300 drawings and water- 
colors, étc. 

...-Robinson’s Wild Garden is a new re 
minder of the healthy influence English gard- 
ening has had in the world. , it has held a 

















position midway between the artificial styles 





Z aK? rte PY ae 
of Italy and more or less of the entire Conti- 


nent of Europé and the rude state of moor 
and forest. The English gardén at Munfch 
(planted and lafd out there, however, by our 

own countryman, the Count Rumford) stood 

fora long timé the most delightful piece of 

natural greenery on the Continent. The En- 

giish love of trees and grass, of the wide moor, 

of frée air and free life has saved them from 

artificialism both of the French or [talian kind 

and of the Dutch sort. It has even bred in 

them the good sense to raise the quéstion 

whether, in cultivating exotics as much as 

they have of late, they have not paid 

too high a price for a result which 

might, after all, be attained better and 
with far less expense by the use of native 
and hardy plants that have fallen into neglect. 

The general tendency in art of all kinds to 
freer methods is noticeable also in the rising 
revolt against the stiff chromatic disposition 
of plants and in a tendency to return to freer 
or wilder kind of gardening. Oneof the rich- 
est and most beautiful fruits of this reaction 
{s The Wild Garden, by W. Robinson, F. 
L. 8., illustrated by Alfred Parsons. (Scribner 
& Welford.) The author has given the book an 
alternate title, which fairly describes what It is; 
or, Our Groves and Gardens madé Beantiful ty 
the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants ; being 
one way Onward from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Gardening, with Suggestions for the Regeneration 
of the Bure Borders of the London Parks. The 
volume has enough of the fascinating beauty 
which lies in good type and paper and a 
well-proportioned page, enriched with delli- 
cious fllustrations, designed and drawn 
with unrivaled skill, to win our eyes at 
once. The author defends what he calls wild 
gardening, as opposed” to the more artificial 
methods and shows what can be done with 
hardy native annuals and perennials and 
hardy exotics. He gives lists of planteto be 
employed, with indications as to their habits 
and hints as tothe way of using them. The 
book will be found useful in small places, as 
well as large ones. Moreover, the book itself 
imparts to us, as we wander throngh it, sorne- 
thing of the enjoyment of a fresh and bloom- 
ing garden. This system may be combined 
with the ordinary formal gardening, without 
interfering with it in the least, and will give 
more beauty around our homes than we have 
dreamed of. 


...- Purple and Gold gets both name and 
inspiration from Bryant’s lines, ‘‘ The golden- 
rod is leaning, And the purple aster waves,” 
which have suggested to Kate Sanborn to 
collect a few choice poems on these late 
blooms of the summertide and to Rosina 
Emmet to fllustrate them. The work is 
brought out tastefully by the Messrs. Osgood 
& Co., who have imprinted only one side of 
the sheet and for binding, knot together with 
a purple ribband fhe leaves of this poetic gar- 
land. Turning the leaves, we find in them 
Cella Thaxter’s ‘‘ Seaside Golden-rod” with 
the fine verses: 

“Up to you I climb, O perfect shape! 

Poised so lightly 'twixt the sky and sea; 
Looking out o’er headland, crag, and cape, 
O’er the ocean’s vague immensity.” 
Here is “‘ H. H.’’’s poem, beyinning : 
“I know the lands are lit 
With all the Autumn blaze of goiden-rod, 
And everywhere the purple asters nod.” 
Here are Morace E. Scudder’s ingenious verses 
“To the Golden-rod at Midsummer’’; two 
sweet little poeme from Elaine and Dora 
Goodale; Mr. Emerson’s 
“Chide me not, laborious sand, 
For the idle flowers I brought”; 
with Lucy Larcom’s glowing lines commenc- 


ing 
“ As lavish of its golden light”; 


with something from Whittier, W. E. Chan- 
ning, James B. Bensel, and an opening poem 
by Edna Dean Proctor. To those who do not 
know at sight the entertainment that lies in 
the verses the little book should be recom- 
mended by the glory of the aster and the 
golden-rod which Rosina Emmet has put on 
the cover, for these publishers bave not for- 
gotten the old maxim: 

“That book in many eyes doth share the glory 
That in golden clasps locks the golden story.” 
No one of onr artists has done better 
work for the Holidays this year than Howard 
Pyle. - Yankee Doodle, an Old Friendina New 
Dress, is the last thing from his hand which 
bas reached our désk, end is done in a free 
and yet careful snd effective style, with much 
humor and original handling of the well-used 
elements of the old rhymes. There isa vast 
amount of action in Pyle’s figures; even the 
roughest of them please by the good life and 
action they express.————Sketches and Scraps, 
with pictures by Henry Richards and verses 
by Laura E. Richards (Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat), strikes out no new line that we can 
discover and is not particularly amusing on 

the old ones. 


...-The Messrs. Osgood & Co. bring out an 
illustrated edition of Owen Meredith’s Lucile, 








whose value will pot pass with the Holidays 


/ but which is likely to hold a high place year 








after Year among tich and beautiful books, 
The poem has already fixed itselfin the prefer. 
ence of many readers who have been delighted 
with its easy and graceful meters, with the 
natural glow of its poetic sentiment, and with 
the elevated plane on which it moves. Men 
will make it their favorite, for the same reason 
that they like that ‘‘ soft, gentle, and low” 
voice which is “ an excellent thing in woman.”” 
Fair readers will find enough in it to make 
them forget the lines 

“The traveler at Ems may remark, as he passes, 
Here, as elsewhere, the women run after the asses.” 
As to general execution, and especially the 
illustrations, it isa volume which is to be com- 
pared only withthe best. We should do it 
injusiice to judge it by a lower standard. 
Looked at in this way, we have only praise to 
bestow on the general typographic execution; 
and as for the illustrations, they too are of 
high merit, the best we hare examined ip a 
long time. Here and there the smaller pieces 
fall below the standard of the work—as, for 
example, the Three Fates, on p. 262, which 
are poorly recomposed from the putative 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Fates’"’—and very tnferi- 
or to the admirable bastions on p. 318. In 
looking over the book, we mark also con- 
siderable physionomic variation in the por- 
traiture of the same characters, which makes 
it dificult to trace their identity, though each 
plate is in itself admirable. It is only when 
we place the volume beside such an one, for 
example, as Rogers’s ‘‘ Italy’? that we feel the 
defects we speak of ; but even in that compar- 
ison the illustration facing p. 216 remains a 
thing of beauty. It is possible, too, that, in 
the selection of themes for the larger {llustra- 
tions, too many have been chosen bearing on 
the pathetic side of alove that has missed its 
end. Nothing finer and we are inclined to 
believe nothing so fine bas issued from our 
press this year. 


----In George Barnett Smith’s J/lustrated 
British Ballads, Old and New (Cassell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin & Co.), we have what we have 
long looked for in vain. The collection 
is handsomely published in two volumes, 
quarto, and edited with both judgment avd 
knowledge. British literature is rich in every 
kind of ballad. The present collection is a 
comprehensive selection, which goes back as 
far as the heroic ballad of ‘‘ Chevy-Chace,” 
which is one of the most ancient and comes 
down toour own times. It contains not only 
such well-known productions as the “ Dream of 
Eugene Aram,” “ Fair Rosamond,” and *' Flod- 
den Field,” but the editor has strayed into 
more unfamiliar fields, and introduced us to 
gems which havea merit of their own euffi- 
cient to make them worthy to live. In gen- 
eral, the edition contains only the longer and 
more elaborately constructed ballads, and 
not those which are known to us in songs, 
such as the “ Miller of the Dee” or “* Lord 
Lovel.”? The arrangement follows the al»ha- 
betical order. The editor has had a vast fleid to 
glean from, and, thouglighis collection is made 
mainly and naturally from Seotch and En- 
glish sources, the Green Isle is not overlooked. 
The illustrations dre a lively feature of the 
book. It would be a great gain to the grow- 
ing brain of this country could the young- 
sters who are now readivg novels be taught to 
store their memories with these ballads. 


.... Two or three Health Primers, written by 
J.¥. Edwards, M. D., (Presley Blakiston, Phila- 
delpbia), have come under our notice. We 
now heve one on Ma/aria, but little better than 
those that have preceded it. Instead of being, 
the condensed extract of real knowledge, it is 
the wordy utterance of platitudes, whose com- 
monplace is only relieved by the conceit with 
which they are uttered. Page 12, for instance, 
seems about to announce a grand discovery. 
This discovery is that the word malaria means 
bad air and has no reference to intermittent 
fever. Malaria is air which bas impurity in 
it—that is, ‘‘any substances which are injuri- 
ous to the health of the human body.” If 
nothing had ever been written on impure air, 
this book might have a right to existence. It 
will yet good opinions only.from those who 
do not closely scan its contents, Its title 
is a cateh-word for the market and we 
wonder that a bouse which publishes so many 
excellent books should thrust into notice a 
group of treatises so much below the stand- 
ard of a score or more of popular books on 
bygiene.——Dr. Hamilton Osgood’s Winter and 
its Dangers( Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston) has 
been bronght out in cheaper form, which we 
hope will extend its circulation. We have 
already noticed the previous edition, and can 
only again commend the book to mothers and 
in general to all who, on the approach of win- 
ter, find it necessary to guard their health. 


.++-Mlami Woods. A Golden Wedding and 
Other Poems, by William D. Gallagher (Robt. 
Clarke & Go., Cincinnati) is a volume of less 
than mediocre verse, largely embodying 
events in the personal or family history 
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reader. Two or three of-the more mature 
poems in the book, such as the “Cardinal 
Birds” and “Dandelions” are redeeming 
efforts of the writer; but, for the most part, 
Mr. Gallagher very frequently disregards 
familiar rules of meter, his reason is too often 
hampered by his rhyme, and his sentiment is 
inane. We wish he had given bis authority 
for spelling the past tenses of the verbs ‘‘to 








wish,” ‘to look,” ete. “wisht”’ and 
“lookt.” A fair example may be read on 
page 102: 


“ The tones of the violin lingered, 
Asif they were part of the afr, 
LImpregning the place with the holy 
And beautiful spirit of prayer: 
Ere long, though, the murmur was broken 
By « resonant clarion biast, 
And before the enraptured assembly 
The host and the hostess pase'd. 
On their taking position together, 
The clarion ended its play, 
And he sang them that song of their Love Life 
In Kentucky's old Pioneer-Day.” 


..-The Messrs. Harper & Brothers reprint 
Peter Cunningham's edition in four volames 
octavo of The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. This 
new collection contains more of the poet’s 
productions than any other and in the exact 
form given to them by his hand. The editor 
has found space for the best of Goldsmith’s 
four biographies, the Life of Beaw Nush, and 
for a few exquisite passages from his History 
of Animated Nature. Another feature of the 
present edition is the introduction of the 
poet’s letters, and the fourth volume con- 
tains a long and hitherto unpublished 
poem, now printed for the first time. ‘Ihe In- 
dex has been greatly enlarged. As to type, 
paper, and general execution, the American 
reproduction is all that can be desired. 

.The London Ilustrated News comes out 
with a Christmas number of unusual magnifi- 
cence, enricbed with numerous full-page ea- 
gravings, appropriate to the season, and witha 
double-size oil chromo for the supplement. 
The London Graphic doesthe same. Its 
illustrations are elaborate story-telling designs, 
executed in chromo-lithography, and the sup- 
plement is a striking oil chromo in double size. 
The tl'Je-page and cover are ingeniously full of 





the Christmas symbolism.———Mr. J. W. Van 
Leewen, Grand Rapids, Mich., sends us a hand- 
somely engraved and illustrated copy of the 
Ten Commandments, with the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, on Bristol board and 
well designed to hang on the wall of a cham- 
ber or a Sunday-school room. 


. The Dingy House ot Kensington (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., New York) is a quiet 
novelof English life, written without strong 
power, but in unexceptionable style. The 
heroins, Polly, with her warm heart, her small 
vanities, her innocent sins against good taste 
and conventionalities, is a very atiractive little 
study, and in her mother, Mrs. Dawson, fond 
of lachrymose vovels and sighing over her 
withered beauty and hopes, there is a sadly 
natural touch of real pathos. 

-The Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co. send us the last edition of Lolme, Wallace, 
and Bridgeman’s French and English Dictionary, 
as revised, corrected, and enlarged from the 
seventh edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy, published in 1877, by Professor E. 
Roubaud, B.A., of Paris. This is a vigorously 
condeneed dictionary, in which the vocabue 
laries are well weeded and made to conform to 
the living speech. The best certificate of its 
usefulness is seev in the fact that some 116,000 
copies have been sold. 

baat Milly; or, The Hidden Cross, by Lucy Elien 
Guernsey (Thomas Whittaker, N. Y.), is a re- 
printed story of school-girl life which first ap- 
peared some years back, It is a singularly 
well-written book for one of its kind and a 


strong moral is to be gathered fromits pathetic 
pages. For truthfulness and naturalness it 
deserves hearty commendation and the lesson 


it teaches can hardly fail to reach the young 
reader's heart 


....Lippincott’s Magazine has its own special 
excellences, and Vol. II of the new series, very 
nea'ly bound, is worthy of an honorable place 
on the book-shelf and will be a mine of read- 
ing for the y aay. 

rT 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Proressor GEORGE Esers’s new historical 
romance is completed. Coming down later in 
chronology than the epochs usually dealt with 
by the author, Professor Ebers has chosen hi® 
subject from the history of the Netherlands 
during the Seventeenth Century. In The 
North American Review for January appears a 
pertinent article, in view of one of the current 
national topics, ** The Moral Responsibiiity of 
the Insane.” It embodies the judgments of 
five American authorities upon the matter— 
to wit, Drs. Beard and Seguin, of this city; 
Dr. Elwell, of Cleveland; Dr. Jewell, of Chi- 
cago; and Dr. Folsom, of Boston. The 








January Cevtury will contain a frontispiece in 
tints, a portrait of the late Presidevt Garfield ; 
and, 


in connection with Colonel Rockwell's 
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paper, an antotype of the portrait sent to 
Queen Victoria by Mrs. Garfield. An in- 
creasing sensation in European political and 
literary circles is progressing by reason of the 
publication of a book, “‘ La Mission Actuelle dea 
Souverains par VUn d@’Eur,” the writer of 
which is supposed to be King Louis of Bavaria. 
The autbor holds Europe at present to be in a 
state of siege, an armed truce; declares per- 
petual warfare to be the normal state 
of the upper stories of that edifice 
wherein kings ‘are merely the chiefest 
tenants, exposed by their position to the 
greatest riska,’’ and is particularly bitter in bis 
strictures of Prince Bismarck and the war of 
1870. A copy of the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare, in fine preservation, and another 
of the third has recently come into possession 
of the Birmingham Library. Mr. Max 
Miiller’s “‘ The Origin and Growth of Religion 
in India” has been translated into Gujarati by 
Mr. Malabiri, who, we are pleased to learn, bas 
fovited Mr. Shydmaji Krishnavarmi, of Oxford, 
to undertake the Sanskrit translation, as well 
as organizing an association for the publica- 
t'on of the same valuable work in Marathi, 
Bengali, Hindi, and Telugu. Dante's 
“ Infernvo,’* rendered into modern Greek by 
Musurus Pasha (Turkish ambassador to the 
Court of St. James), is an interesting issue 
from the press of Messrs. Clayton & Co. 
Paul Heyse’s new volume of tales will be 
heartily welcome. A new literary and 
social magazine is begun in Dublin, ThA‘ 
Hibernia. Ut eontains some debating-club 
speeches of Fdmund Burke, not previously 
given to the public. The Paris Figero 
distinguishes Miss Braddon’s recent French 
sketch as ‘‘a true literary curiosity.”’ 























There are in print forty-five English trans 
lations of Gethe's “ Faust.” A new edi- 
tiov of Grimm’s incomparable ‘‘Tales”’ in press 
by Macmillan will be i/lustrated by Mr. Wal- 
ter Crane. The proposition to collect a 
memorial fund for the family of the late Sid- 
ney Lanier has been kindly responded to in 
Boston. Dr. Holmes, Mr. Longfellow, and 
Mrs. Annie Field (of the Co-operating Com- 
mittee) are amongst those who have sub- 
scribed and are receiving subscriptions from 
others. Mrs. Burnett’s amusing “A Fair 
Barbarian”’ has beev sold in England to the 
extent of some 16,000 copies. In the first 
number of The Bibliogrupher appear some 
bitherto entirely unpublished writings by 
Samuel Butler. In spite of bitter opposi- 
tion from some surviving relatives of Alfred 
De Musset, the sale of drawings, autograph 
letters, and manuscripts by the poet (and 
others) took place on Dec. Ist at the Hotel 
Drouot.——The absolute abolition of the 
German alphabet is now fairly become the all- 
important poivt at issue inthe empire. On 
one side it is especially argued that patriotism 
should cleave to the old text, met by the fact 
that this present text is a mere corruption of 
the Latin text used first, and that the “ in- 
genious ornamental pervereities’’ of the 
monk copyists effected its present form. 
One of the unluckiest lines ever written bya 
poet is unquestionably to be found in Mr. F. 
T. Palgrave’s new book of historical poems, 
‘The Visions of England.’’ Here is the verse 
pn ‘A Ballad of Evesham” : 

“ And triple eword-thruste meet his sword, 
And thrice the charge he foils, 
Though now in threefold flood the foe 
Round those devoted boils.” 























BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the dewtldering | wartety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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(Satchel Series, No. 27.) = Reems, Pp. 


190, New York: W.B. Smith & Co.......... 0% 





MUSIC. 
The Picture I Keep Next My Heart. Sous 
Chorus. Words and Music by John T. 


and 
Rut- 
. Memphis, Tenn.: Reinhardt 


it & Rut 





__ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 
So is New Year, and agents ye | to 
sums of money for he Beitore, an eee too, 


fall barticulars of WHEELERS. COMPLETE 
u culare ‘ 
ANAL LYSIS OF 7 ; BIBLE. Cheap, Practical 


pages ; over 100 full: lustrations 
maps. Handsome, ve. 
ranged chronologically” as as to make one contin 





83.50. 
ing rapid} 
a1 Krch Btrect. Philadelphia, ~~ 


Sunday-School Teachers ! 


“Don't buy lesson Roe annuals for 1888. 
The year will be con | to the stud study of Marx. Your 
religious newspaper wil ve you weekly notes on 

the particular texts. re the gest. you need only a 
practical Commentary. 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY 
FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 

MARK and LUKE in ONE VOLUME, &vo. 
Price, —— $2. 

Dn. J. H. Vincent says: “This is one of the ablest 

oumppentesion which century has produced.” 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William St., New Yerk. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


CHEAP === 


STORE IN 
THE WORLD. 
186,788 SUMPTUOUS ENGLISH BOOKS. MAGNIFI- 
CENT AMERICAN GIFT-BOOKS AND GOR. 
GEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


Grand Holi Catalogue free. Send stamp. Im- 
munse discounts t0 to Sunday-schools. 


81 Chambers S8St., 


Third door west of City Hall Park, N.Y. 


Mk 00. (Limited 














* The first and best of American magazines.” 
Charleston (8. C.) News and Courier. 


T**CENTURY 


(Scribner’s Monthly) 
FOR JANUARY, 


another great number, will be issued Decem- 


ber 23d. It contains: “Reminiscences of 
Thiers,”’ by the Hon. E. B. Washburne; ‘‘ The 
Increase of Divorce,”’ a timely and striking 
paper, by Washington Gledden ; ‘From Men- 
tor to Elberon,”’ by Col. A. F. Rockwell, an 
interesting anecdotal article, dealing with 
events from Garfield’s nomination till his 
death, with an engraving by Kruell of the por- 
trait sent by Mrs. Garfield to the Queen. A 
paper on “ The Revival of Burano Lace ”’ con- 
tains a full-page portrait of Queen Margaret 
of Italy, with a sketch made for Tuk CenTURY 
by the Princess Lonise.of England. There 
arealso striking illustrated papers on Sculp- 
ture, ‘* The Caverns of Luray,” *‘ A Provincial 
Capital of Mexico,”’ etc., etc., with a short 
story by Harriet Prescott Spofford. ‘The Ata- 
lanta Cotton Exposition” is fully described in 
‘The World’s Work” department. ‘‘ Topics 
of the Time,” hitherto the work of the late 
Dr. Holland, will _ ences of contributions 
from various able 

THE SE TAL STORIES. 
Mrs. Burnett's ** Through One Administra- 
tion,”’ a story of Washingtcn life, and W. D. 
Howells’s ‘‘ A Modern Instance”’ will be con- 
tinued through the volume. 

EW EDITION 

of the December CENTURY has just been 
issued. Subscribers or purchasers of THE CEN 
TURY MAGAZINB will do well to begin with the 
November number, the first of the new volume 
and under the new name, and thus secure the 
opening chapters of the serials. The coming 
year of THe Century will surpass anything in 
the past. The next issue (February) will be 
the MrpwInTER NoumBer, which is to have the 
new cover-design by Elihu Vedder and many 
other special features. 

Subscriptions received by all bookeellers and 
newsdealers. $4.00a year ; 35 cents anumber. 
Tae CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York City, N. Y. 


A. WORTHINGTON'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE HANDSOMEST ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


ETUDES IN MODERN FRENCH ART. 


A Series of Monographs on the best French Artists 
of the Present Day, with between fifty and sixty 
beautiful initials, head and tail-pieces, fac-similes of 
original drawings, and ten steel engravings, India 
proofs, unlettered, by masters of engraving. The 
text and fllustrations in the text are printed on tint, 
with border, which produces a beautiful and artistic 
effect. Bound in vellum, illuminated, gilt extra, gilt 
edges. Price, $10. 


SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 


MARY STUART. By CuHas. ALGERNON 
Swixsvrxz. Cloth, gilt top, 12mo, $1.75. 


HARDY (Lady Doffas). Through Cities and 
Prairie Lands. A most interesting book of Travels 
in “America.” 1 vol., cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


- 770 Broadway, N. Y- 
MISS DORA WHEELER’S 


Prize Painting Book 


should be examined before you decide upon a Christ- 
mas Book for gay boy or girl Gptey eaten. 








BECAUSE: “ Itis very muoh the American 
wee ik of the season that has yet reached us.”—N. Y. 

BECAUSE; “ It will be fun for the children to 
color t. ictures, wi compete for the prizes 


remar 
“Tt will compare * with any 
blication both 4 beaut lor and 
Engiian pet fontten © in 'y of color and grace 
MOST ATTRACTIVELY BOUND. Price, $1.50. 
MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB’S 


CHRISTMAS OWL 


is “avery comical and natural owl, who sits on a 

3 holding in his claw a stocking, and proves 

to be — cover of a bright collection of poems 

jp —— Christmas. illustrated by spirited little > 
—The Churchman, 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


WILLIAM OSBORN STODDARD'S 


Esau Hardery, 
a Novel of American Life, is again in Stock. 


“ Plain and penitent ‘Esau Hard ery.’ cool 


ez=tent ‘Dr. Edgerton,’ and smart and « 
pistm all their’ blows against 
4 while | ‘Mrs. Lawrence,’ Sirs 
° a 

Se it amo 

“ Vivid and Earnest.” “ Wholesome and Vivacious.” 

EXQUISITELY BOUND, $1.50. 
WHITE & STOKES, Publishers, 
1152 Breadway, New York. 


The above can be had of J bookseller, or will be 
| ay} by the Publishers to any address on receipt of 


HARPER’SPERIODICALS. 


BARPER’S MAGAZINE, YE, One Year.. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’ Base’ 








HARPER’ UNG PEOP:’ 
ao HARPER'S CATALOG 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROGB., Franklin Square. N. ¥. 





December 29, 1881.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















WEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BRUSH WOOD. 


A Poem. By T. BUCHANAN Reap. (Uniform with 
f DRIFTING.”) With 16 Exquisite Diustrations : 
ee ae Smal eral cloth, » extra, iit 
eviges. $1.50; f ; canvas, us- 
sia trimmi -iliuminated in original designs, 
painted by and, $3.50 


This was one of the poems that the author felt was 
among the best of his efforts. 


“Oneof the most acceptable of the numerous gift- 


books now gbtiching foe. for the near-at-hand Holidays.” 
—Phi ladelphia News. 


HOW I CBOSSED AFRICA 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ovean. Throwgh | ™e 


Unknown Countries. Discovery of the Gre 
Zambesi Affluents, etc. » Major saps Fave. 
Translated from the author’s MSS. yy ALFRED 
E_wes. With 24 full-page and 118 half-page and 
smaller Dlustrations, 18 small Maps. and 1 large 
one. 2vols., 8vo, extra cloth, $7; f calf, $11. 


“Tt ls one of the most insecenttns of all the records 
of African exploration. Major Pinto wins the per- 


sonal interest and sympathy of the reader by the | 


preliminary chapters and insures a human ase well 
asacommercial and scientific interest in his expe- 
rience and discoveries .”—Boston Advertiser. 


NOTES OF A PIANIST. 


By Lovis Morrav Gorrscnack, Pianist and Com 
wer. Preceded by a Short Biographical Sketch. 
Edited by his sister, CLARA GoTTSCHALK. Trans- 

lated from the French by Rorert E. PETERSON, 

M.D. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $2.50. 


“Will be welcomed most heartily by all who are In 
terested fn musical literature.”- Publisher's Weekly. 


“The volume is certainly very readable, especially 
that part which relates to his American tours.”’—Bos- 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 


The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls 
in a Journey through Europe to Constantinople. 
By Jamrs D. McCabe. Profusely Illustrated. 8Svo, 
extra cloth, $2.25 ; illuminated board covers, $1.75. 
“ Here is a book worthy of one’s attention. Hardly 
&@ prge is without some attractive picture and one 
fee salmost as if one were walking through a galle 
of paintings, with an admirable story-teller at Shand. 
whose store of information seems inexhaustible.” - 
Boston Youth and Pleasure. 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By FERNaw CABALLERO. Translated by J. H. Iy- 
GRAM. Illustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


“Tl ey are oad bright, and funny, and interesting.” 
— Boston Globe 


~ - beautiful collection of fairy tales for the you 
folks and a very acceptable goscens for the holiday 
times.”— Baltimore Evening Nev 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S 


Srcret. A Novel, By Mrs. Joun Hopper NEEDELL. 
12mo; extra cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, 60 cents. 


“A very well ee and a still better conceived 
story.—New York World. 


MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


A Novel. By Mrs. FORRESTER, author of “ Mig- 
non,” “Diana Carew.” “Roy and Viola,” on. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.25; paper cover, 60 cents. 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 
A Novel. By the author of “ Mrs. ffrey,” “ Phyl- 


Geo’ 
te wn Molly Bawn,” ete. 12mo, extra cloth, 1.25; 
paper cover, 60 cents. 


THE CORNET OF HORSE. 


By G. A Henty. Mlustrated. $1.50, 


ENCOUNTERS WITH WILD 


BEASTS. By PARKER GILLMORE. Mlustrated. $2. 





INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
RCESTER’S QUARTO, DICTIONARY 


the English anes e. 
plement. Unabri a ‘profurely ueely Miiustenten. 
respecta best ‘wd 


he standard — in all re 
published. Library sheep, marbled edges, 810. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY Gontarning 
p= and Coneise Riographical Sket 


Emtrent Sanne of all Ages and Cou ntrion. By . 
Tuomas, A.M.,M.D. Imperial 8vo, sheep, $10. 
A TRONE’S ICTIONA 
Pinta atlas Sree rgemeed 
an 
ALLTB0xE, LL.D. 8 vols. “Enperial 8¥o0, 
extra cl $22.50. 

LIPPINC TS. He wor IN: 
HER ra REDS oS 
Thoroughly P Bact = 
vo, sheep, $10. 

THE READER S HAND-BOOK OF ALLU 

NS. REFERENCES, PLOTS, Ate 
AND STORIES. Li, Two Appendices. Rv the 
a F. Conra“ BREW LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
wn &vo, 1184 pages. Galt morocco, $3.50 ; sheep, 

e4: “halt calf. 5. 


ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. The 
oretical. Practical, and Analytical. B Writers of 
Eminence. Richly and profusely Illustrated. 2 
vols. Impertal 8vo, extra cloth, $294. 
ALLIBONE’S “POET CAT OFA. 
TIONS.” © PROSE SLOT Ag! ON ers 
CGREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES.” 
Each i voi. Large Svo. 





*,*For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & €0., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and [mporters, 


715 and 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 


- 


~X FIRST-cLAss 
FAMILY MAGAZINE 


FOR ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POP- 
ULAR LITERATURE. 
JANUARY NUMBER, 
BEGINNING THE NEW VOLUME, 
NOW READY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTAINING :—1. SEVILLE. 8 P. Scott. In 
LUSTRATED.—2. STEPHEN GUTHRIE, A Shor, . In 








ica: Guttoas, $. Place aus Dames: Rose-Bud Lunch- 
eons. 8. Art Matters: Exhibitions of the Pennsyl- 
; vania Academy of Fine Arts and the Philadelphia 
| Society of Artists. 4. Anecdotical and Miscellaneous: 
| The Atonement of Blood.—15. LITERATURE OF THE 

DAY.—16. THE COLLECTING MANIA. Six ILLUs- 
TRATIONS. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 
25 cents. LiperaL CLvUp Rares. 


Ge” Srecmuex NumpBer mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. (Postage-stamps afford a convenient 
form of remittance.) 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


718 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES. 


A pietonary of Cantons, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way 
Matt by Ext Epwarbs. 12mo. Half mo 
roeco. "S. 50; haif r Russi a, $4, 


“It presents a large mass of curious foformation, to 
be found in no other collection of the kind.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 


Geographical and Topc phical 
4 Selodie, — ne tters of Travel 1m Bay ls Haye, Syria ‘Syria, 
Minor, a 


iilust trated. vo, as cloth, $3. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF WM. M. THACKERAY, 


Cohety Phtlosovhical and Reflective. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $1.75. 

“Their charm is unt hable. The fl 
entitled to much praise for the manner in which A 
has done his aa yl = vetame, which is embel- 
lished with a xpressive portrait, is one 
of jermanent™ Hy = at ractiveness.”"—London 





BRIEF SUMMER RAMBLES, 
"gurop Coox (J. C.’"), author of “A Holiday Tour in 
u — " ete. 12mo. extra cloth, $1; paper cover, 


pc readable book and one that is useful, as 
well an Seteresting, The letters are full of informa- 
tion and bed style is unusually easy and pleasant.”’— 
Philadel ph orth American, 

CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE. 
a Beet A of Secret Service in the Late War. By Rev. 
Pittincer. fMilustrated. 12mo, extra 
by “$1.50. 


“There is not a dull pase in the whole book, which 
ia as absorbing and interesting as it possibly could be 
made."— Philadelphia Chronicle-Herald. 


SABBATH HOME READINGS. 

A Series of Meditations for the Lord’s Day, upon Vital 
Themes of Spiritual Thought, Experience, and Duty. 
Des: for the Closet, the Family, or the Sociai 

RNELIUS. 12mo, extra cloth, 


“I fills a want in eA families by Spine me mate- 
rial especially the day of ho! 
Washington National F A, ” a 


THEON. 
or 4 of the + nctre cloth $1.65. Mre. SaLire 
“Te has considerable merit as a poem and asastory 
is entertaining.” — Worcester (Mass.) Spy. 
COME FOR ARBUTUS, AND OTHER 
WILD BLOOM. 


Poems. P, Ae 8. L. OBERHOLTZER. l2mo, extra 
cloth, 


“Shows a marked poetical feeling and they are 
eharacterized by much grace of fancy, delicacy of 
—— =e —y fel: ~~ of expression. *_ Boston Sat. 
urday Evening Gazett 
OPERAS: THEIR WRITERS AND 

THEIR.PLOTS, 


By NoTretrac. 16mo, extra cloth, 75 centa. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








NEW EDITION. 


A Il'story of every Administration from W 
present time. Ineludes much A 


“ The Ladies of the White 
Howse; or, In the Homes of the Presidents,” by Laura C. Holloway. 
The most Interesting Book of W aebingtan Lit we (GG to tne 
Person ~~ 'y- an oe 


never before published. Milustrated with more than 20 


a Portraits of the | ite dies © Ledics of the White Housc, wi House, zit 


views of many of the homes of the Fresidenta, tre} wait if. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, 


— 
Gorteia. New edition just published, inetua eye and 


f “Mother Garfleld,” also of Mrs. 


portrait 
feld and ber herete fortitrde and AR of character, developed te the last distressing scenes of her 


at the White House. No sccoun 
LADIES £2 did not “nciude a history o the huaband apd son. And whoever reads 
J Ra fe ad the history of Presi arfield from 


tof them could be written that 
dent G: 


bis tie AGENTS W. 
BE ADLEY 4 & CO. Publishers, Ne. 66 Nerth Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$4.00 FOR $2.00. 
THE BEST PAPER IN AMERICA 
AND 
THE BEST BOOK IN THE WOLRD. 


THE BURLINGTON HAWKEYE 
The Rise and Fall of the Moustache 


By ROBERT J. BURDETTE, 


Don. E HAWKEYE MAN. 

The retail price of the Hawkere is $2.00 a year, 
cash In p As and this price has been rigidly ad- 
hered to, although the management knows very well 
— 4, is worth $200 a year to any man with a family 

“rhe retail price of the book is $2.00, o yeer and nota 

mt more orless. Any = sending a larger sum for 
the book will have the surplus returned to him by the 


nearest telephone, 
BUT, 
for the purpose of encouraging 
THE RISING GENERATION, 
IMPROVING THE MORALS 
OF THE COMMUNITY, 
ENHANCING THE VALUE 
OF REAL ESTATE AND 
REDUCING TAXES, 
the it have decided to offer 


THE HAWEEYE we ONE YEAR 


A COPY oF "THE BOOK 
for the beggarly sum of TWO DOLLARS. 


Both will be sent to any one sending $2.00 anda 
copy of this advertisement, or a reference to it, to 


THE HAWKEYE COMPANY, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
_Semple Copies of the Paper. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 
Vol. XII is now ready for deliv- 
ery to subscribers. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


SPLENDIDLY ILL ei 7? ad GIFT BOOKS V 


Plain and Fine Bound’ Standard Books lower than 
ever. ae s: hool books, immense assortment, at 


low 
STMAS CAKDS, ALBUMS, ete. All the new 
- popalar Children’s Tustrated Books, Chatter- 
mee, ote n fact, everything and anything in the 
Book line. Holiday "Cata alogue ready and sent free. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
3? Park Rew. New York. 


“Of making many books thers ia no end.”"—Zcc. x1i,12. 
Established 1836. 


E. WALKER’S SON, 


neat and elegant Bookbinding, from the plainest to 
the most elaborate styles. Specimens on Exhibition. 
Save agent's commission by coming direct to 


14 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


A file of New York Herald, 1847, and Times, to date 
and odd numbers for sale. 


REVISED 


VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 
ta Sroat | nny es of styles of binding. Ask for “Oz- 
ora” 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET. 


INVALUABLE TO EVERY LITERARY MAN. 
a. SPLENDID HOLIDAY CIFT. 
all means the best ey for promot 
erepapercitp ppings.”—REv. J Cc. 
Cgiinss ct came allright. I am greatly pleased 
measure of its —Rev. 











with it. The cost is no 

J.O. Peck, :». D., Brookiyn, N. Y. 

Send stamp for Tilustrated Circular -_" 

THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET COMPANY, 
81 = Rendelrt St., Chicago, Ill. 





Bargails ; a pe linet tee Gries Ee 
™ Sen y All’booke Warranted o wow 
bats a ER, 





DO YOU WANT 
an Excellent Home Newspaper and Live 
Western Journal ¢ 


The Detroit Post and Tribune 


is the leading Mich’ paper and just the one you 
want, if you desire to know about the affairs of that 
perous state. Subscription price per ye ar: Daily 
ic: ely, 40,0 —— ly, $5; Weekly, Cireulation 0: 
f— ’ 

AF savericing medium in the West. Write for 
a Very liberal premiums and commissions to 
agents. Write for agents’ circular. 

POST AND TRIBUNE, Detroit, Mich. 
(Mention this paper.) 


Cyclopzedia War! 

The great Library © versal Knowl 
now completed, ted arse te oe nearly 40,000 top- 
ry in ores San of human know edge, about 
40 per Lay te ty ay 8 Encyclopeedia, 10 


Brana en oti oat BE 
_- iy s, at a mere fraction of their cost f- 
teen large Octavo Mag ot nearly 13, ces. ain 
lete in reloth binding, $15; > ad reer O28: 

i library sheep, siusrbled 9235.43 
termstoclubs. AMERICAN B60 HA 
Jous B. ALDEN, imneaee' 764 Broadway, SANG Yk. 











Just Published. 


WHAT ABOUT FRED? 


23. CHAMBERLAIN, author of “ The Mistress of the 
‘ouse,”” “a Rare Piece of Work,” etc, 12mo, $1.25. 


A First-Rate Story. 


GOOD, SENSIBLE, and PRACTICAL: 


GOOD, without being Goodish. 
SIMPLE, but not Silly. 
ENSIBLE and net Dull. 
RACTICAL and at the same time 
INTERESTING. 

So says our reader, after examining the MSS, of this 
story, Spd we believe the Boys for whom it is intended 
will agree with this opinion and render a unanimous 
verdict in favor of ** What about FRED Ps 

T. Y. CROWELL & ° 
3 Astor Place, wc York. 





EDUCATION. 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


A perfect system of Instruction in PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, all chestral Instruments, Elocution, etc., 
from beginning te graduation. 


SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN, under the ablest 


= ny 

HOOL FOR TUNING AND RE- 
Ph i ie ING Pianos and Organs, theory and practice, 
under a thoroughly competent instructor. 

SIGNOR TAMBURELLO, Teacher of Voice 
from Florence, Italy, has been added to the unequaled 
corps of Professors. 

Library, 8,000 volumes on Music, free. Winter term 
began Nov Zist. Send for Calendar. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


BEST TEACHERS, ANERICAN AND FOREIN, 








oe 
Rindidatest ne new Bulletin, with SA BR 
mailed for postage. Goop Teachers wanting places 


cogs} have evapplicaiion for form, mailed for stamp. 
A. M., Secretary, Amer- 
con isehiool Institute, 7 most’ iat hi 8t.,  N. we 


Bi DEORD MANSION SCHOOL. 


Rev. C. J. COLLINS, Principal. 
_ Special to _Clergymen’s Sons. 


Iron C ity College, Pitteburgh, Pa. The oldest 
largest, best, most thorough and complete practical 
Business College in the U. 8. J.C. Smitu, A.M., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA 2 IL ITARY A ADE- 
LY, CHESTE pens September 14th. Civil 
Enginee ving, Chemistry, ¢ Cincsice, and English. De- 
grees conferred. Col. HEO. HYATT, President. 








STATIONERY. 


( 6 ARD all new, Im norted Designs of Hand and 
5 ) Bouquet, Gold, Silver, & others, name in 
fancy script type, luc. Clinton & Co!, North Haven, Ct. 


5 Ofer New Style Chromo > Cards. No 2 alike. 
Naime on, 10 cts. Clinton Bros., Clintonville,Conn, 











_ AGENTS WAN TED. 





CANVASSING FOR 


HOME TOPICS 


writes : “ Every lady I have shown the book to buys 
it. Dr. Holland's contributions to its pages are a 
reat help. Then, asI show the names of forty au- 
Geers in one book, that helps greatly. I have made 

2 this week. About Christmas I will do better.” 
Mreulars of this fast-relling book, with list “ au- 
thors and contents, sent free to Agents. Addre 


BROWN & DERBY, 


21 PARK PLACE, } New York. 
AGENTS WANTED, » Male and Fe Female, to sell 


Outit free. 


C. ANNIS, 13 and 13 Park Row, N. Y. 
AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS: 


SUNLIGHT ANDS SHADOW 


na~by John B. Gough-24 
is the 


offered to 
Ile ate mi selling book eve ever publis hinds aie Pathos epics icy 


umor, and Eheiin ng Tpporcet 38 ot Tr, Ministers 
Tne of Thousands sin deus haan ras, over i 
o sands are now wa: r 
book Jor J ior Agents. O07 46 J ouscad in n press. 1000 Agents 
wanted, men and w ow 1s the harvesttime. Avclusire 
Territory, and Gpecial Terma ven. ef L Senet. for ¢ irevbars to 
A. TR WakTUINGCTO -* - Conn 














Agents wanted for the only fine large steel Portrait of 


GARFIELD, 


me gad Stipple ye | oF 


apb 

ear’ Sire No com: theca rence %, 

va Send for ac and “competition The 
enry Bill Publishing €o.,Norwich,Conn. 

WANTED. 

Agents for the Cc oO a D Ee Ri 
or, LIGHT en the 

=: GREAT FUTURE. 





Coss Dr. Bigreh. Dr. McCoeh, Pr. € ayler, 
others. Sales irmener., fen for clre ulars. 
EFCLEV& ©O., 
91% Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CHEAP NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES. 


Send 6 cents for gations of 8,000 Newspapers 
and Magazines at Club Ra’ AGENTS WANTED. 
A. KENYON. F. P. M.. _ Dwight, mm. 


AGENTSWAN TED to sella new novel 

Account Book to 
business men. Energetic parties can easily make 
B25 to $75 per week, Specimen sheet of ruling 
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Religious Intelligence. 


A NEW STEP AGAINST RITUAL- 
ISM. 


Ware the efforts of advanced Church- 
men for the release from prison of the Rev. 
8. F. Green are being extended, the Bishop 
of Manchester, to whose diocese Mr. Green 
belongs, has taken a step which will give 
but little comfort to Mr. Green’s sym- 
pathizers, Bishop Fraser had interested 
himself in the case of bis imprisoned clergy- 
man, and tried to devise some means of 
having him honorably discharged. He pro- 
posed to him to promise canonical obedi- 
ence to his bishop, supposing that he could 
do this without violating his conscience 
which had refused to submit to a decree of 
a temporal court in a spiritual matter. Mr. 
Green could not deny that he owed obedi- 
ence to his spiritual superior; but he pro- 
fessed to see that the bishop was acting sim- 
ply as an agent of Lord Penzance’s court, 
and refused to purchase his release on such 
terms. The Bishop, therefore, felt that he 
could do no more in the case. Meantime, 
The Church Times is filled with accounts of 
meetings held in Mr. Green’s interest, and 
carries at the head of its editorial columns, 
between black borders, these lines: 


** ARRESTED, Mancn 197n, 1881. 
**The Prayers of the Church are desired for 
“SIDNEY FAITHHORN GREEN, 
“Prirst 
“IN PRISON, 

** For OBEDIENCE TO THE Cuvurcn’s Law.” 





The Bishop of Manchester has taken 
what is perhaps an unprecedented step in 
relation to illegal ritualistic practices in his 
diocese. He has called his clergy together 
and read to them an admonition. There 
was a very full attendance at the synod, 


which was held in the Cathedral. The 
Bishop, before reading the admonition, 
told the clergy tbat it had been prepared 
with the advice of a diocesan council 
apecially chosen for the purpose. The 
question was a very grave one. The 


Church was suffering in relation to ritual 
matters, and he had been moved by his 
apprehension and anxiety ‘‘to attempt to 
devise a remedy which, if men will consent 
to accept it, will, at least, remove many, if 
not all, diMficulties, without trenching 
upon one principle of (so-called) catholic 
order or compromising one fundamental 


article of the Christian faith.” He 
should claim the ‘canonical obedi- 
ence,” which a bishop has the right 
to claim. He thought the settlement of 


this question involved the continued unity 
of the Church of England. He called at- 
tention to the preface to the Prayer-Book 
of 1549, declaring that Christ’s Gospel is 
not a ceremonial Jaw, but is a religion of 
service to God in a spirit of freedom. He 
did not believe that in the Diocese of Man- 
chester this excessive ceremonialism is pro- 
ducing upon the people those spiritual re- 
sults which the earnest pastor of souls most 
desires to secure. Out of 480 parishes be 
could nearly count upon the fingers of one 
band the churches in which any usages are 
practiced which he could justly brand as 
unlawful; and of this number, in those 
which are ordinarily well filled, he sus- 
pected that the congregation is largely 
composed of non-parishioners and the peo- 
ple are drawn by the admirable preaching 
or the high personal character of the minis- 
ter. After some further remarks, the Bishop 
read the admonition, as follows: 

“It is being a recognized principle among 
Churehmen that the voice of the bishop, 
speaking authoritatively, with the aid of 
his proper diocesan advisers, should be re- 


garaed by all the clergy of his diocese as 
sufficient to secure from them that ‘due and 


canonical obedieuce,’ to which every cler 
gyiman is bound by the oath which he takes 
when licensed to the cure of souls, or ad- 
mitted to a benefice; and whereas divers 


usiges an! ecremonies, which, if ever gen- 
crally observed at all in this Church of En- 
glind, had certainly been in abeyance for 
at least 200 years, have recently been re- 
vived or introduced in certain “congrega- 
tious, without any proper ecclesiastical 
sanction or authority, whereby the minds 
of many Christian people have been dis- 
quieted and consequences have ensued 
much to be deplored Hy all who have the 
true welfare of the Chuzgth at heart; 
‘Now I, James, by divine permission 
Lord Bishop of Manchester, having called 





— 


into counsel and defiberatio.: the dean and 
chapter of my cathedral church and the 
honorary canons of the same, and the 
chancellor. archdeacons, and rurals deans 
of the diocese, and baying duly considered 
with them the dangers that threatea our 
Church from the longer continuance of 
the present distracting controversies in 
matters ceremonial, do hereby make it 
known to the clergy of my diocese that it 
is my admonition to them, as their bishop, 
that, until it shall be otherwise ordered by 
lawful authority, in public worship in their 
churches, and specially in the adminis! ra- 
tion of the boly communion, they do not 
exceed the limits of the ritual now prac- 
ticed and allowed, or which may hereafter 
be allowed in the cathedral church of the 
diocese; ani, inasmuch as it cannot be 
pretended thet any essential truth or fand- 
amental article of the faith is involved 
therein, I admonish and charge all who ip 
their conduct of divine service have gone 
beyond these limits to reduce their ritual 
accordingly, and, furthermore, I direct 
that no alteration in or addition to the ex- 
isting or accustomed ritual of any church 
be made (except so far as may be necessary 
to bring such ritual within the limits pre- 
scribed by this admonition) unless and 
until the consent and sanction of the 
bishop has been obtained for the sane. 
To all which admonition and direction I 
require my clergy to conform themselves 
with a ‘glad mind and will,’ for the sake 
of the peace and unity of the Church and 
in the interests of that charity which is the 
‘true fulfilling of the law’ and without 
which whosoever liveth is counted dead 
hefore God.’” 


A number of questions were addressed 
to the Bishop as to certain? points of ritual, 
in reply to which he said he had no ob- 
jection to the eastward position. The 
main points were the use of vestments, the 
mixed chalice and lighted candles, and not 
one of these was used in the cathedral, the 
ritual of which was plain and simple and 
lawful. Not all the churches in the 
diocese would be required to measure up 
to the standard he had laid down, but 
none would be permitted to go beyond it. 

Ten clergymen who refused to attend 
the Synod sent a protest, as Evangelicals, 
giving the following reasons for not being 
present: 

“1. We conscientiously object to a ‘choral 
celebration of the Holy Communion.’ 

**2. We conscientiously object to receive 
it in a place adorned with a material cross, 
and vases of flowers, and altarlike table 
with candles, ctc., bearing in mind the 
words of the hemily of our Church: ‘ We 
must take heed lest of a memory it be made 
a sacrifice.’ 

**3. We conscientiously object to thus 
fraternizing with the clergy who have. in- 
troduced the confessienal and promulgated 
doctrines opposed to the scripttral teach- 
ing of the Reformed Church of England.” 

The Church Times says the action of Bish- 
op Fraser leaves no alternative but absolute 
revolt. It had urged all rensonable con- 
cessions; but, as Dr. Fraser put it, there 
was nothing left but stubborn resistance. 
If the Bishop intended to enforce his ad- 
monition, Mr. Green would soon have 
plenty of company. 





THe address issued to the churches by 
authority of the late Unofficial General Synod 
of the Reformed Church of France says that 
the Marseilles Synod is the first for two cen- 
turies that has been prepared for by a pre- 
vious Synod and come in regular succession 
A large majority of churches concurred in the 
election of the Synod. A few, however, kept 
aloof. The Synod was able to deliberate ip 
peace, under the protection of ghe laws, and to 
repair in some measure, by a free association, 
the breach which concordat« make in the au- 
tonomy of churches. Important progress has 
been made since the first Synod was held. The 
permavent commission, co-operating with 
the synodal delegation, has defended the 
rights and liberties of the churches. It has 
endeavored to impress in critica) circum- 
stances a certain unity of direction on the 
Evangelical Consistories. It has been able to 
assist minorities that veeded support. It has 
seconded the appeals of the financial commis. 
sion and contributed to the increase of funcs 
** The synodal réyime appears to be the neces- 
sary régime of our Protestant churches. Those 
churehes which did not adopt it at first have 
borrowed it, one after another, from the relig 
ious societies founded bythe genius of Calvin 
This is not the moment to declare it inoppor- 
tune in the country that was its cradle, On 
the contrary, we have confidence that a large 
number of our present opponents will join us 
gradually, as they see our synods at work in a 
spirit peaceful and liberal, as well as faithful 
to evangelical traditions. Our constitution i- 
limited to regulating those things that concern 
the superior government of the churches, and 
assures a sure decentralization, while it main- 
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tains and strengthens the bond that unites 
them.” 


... The biennial meeting of the Synod of 
the Free Churches of France was beld last 
month, in Paris, under the presidency of Dr.E. 
de Pressens¢. The Union of Free Churches 
was established in 1849 by Frederick Monod, 
Count de Gasparin, and others, who withdrew 
rom the Reformed Church, because the synod 
of that body had refused to declare the divin- 
ity of Christ as one of the fandsmental doc- 
trines of the Church. The Union has yained 
but little strength, pumbering only 43 churches 
in all ; but it is patiently waiting for the day 
wher the Evangelical party of the Reformed 
Church will renounce its state connection, 
when, doubtless, a union of the two bodies 
will be brought about. Much of the attention 
of th: Synod was given to the condition of 
several of the poorer churches, and it was re- 
solved that, if the churches consented, they 
should be reduced to stations and be sup- 
ported by the evangelistic committee. It was 
also voted to propose to the Wesleyan Con- 
ference that in small villages in the south, 
where a Free and also a Methodist Church 
exist, a union be effected between the two, 
and thus time, money, and energy be 
economized. 


-.+eThe bishops or superintendents of the 
State Church of Prussia are certainly not over- 
paid. Inthe Province of Brandenburg there 
are 2,000 congregations, with 45 bishops or 
superintendents to ordain and induct pastors 
and elders, to conduct parochial elections, to 
consecrate churches, inspect churches and 
schools, avd generally to carry on a large 
amount of correspondence. For this work 
they get nothing except their traveling ex- 
penses, which are paid by the congregations. 
The estate gives them their title, but adds no 
pay. The synod of the province this year dis- 
cussed the question of bishops’ incomes, and 
decided that they might have $25 a year for 
office expenses, together with a gratuity vary- 
ing according to parochial income. One of 
these bishops has an income of $410 a year and 
seven others have incomes falling below $750. 


....In answer to the slanders heaped on 
Count Campello for becoming a Methodist, the 
following is quoted from a recent volume pub- 
lished as a “ Defense of Modern Civilization,’” 
by ‘*‘ Monsignor Savarese, Domestic Prelate to 
His Holiness,’’ ete. He speaks of Count Cam- 
pello as ‘‘a nobleman not deficient in learn- 
ing, of unspotted life and reputation, who, 
unable to live any longer under the barrassing 
dilemma between church and country, solemn- 
ly abjures Catholicism,’’ and adds: ‘ But as 
to bim allowances must be made for the 
agonizing incertitudes and gnawing doubts 
with which thousands and thousands of con 
science are groaning—consciences which can- 
not live without faith and yet find themselves 
placed in the same dilemma.” 


.... The Protestant Episcopal Church,accord- 
ing to Whittaker’s Church Almanve for 1882, 
has not gained as much iv the present as in 
previous years. The net increase of communi. 
cants is 3,739. There is a decrease of 3,000 in 
baptisms, of 50 in confirmations, and of 40 
candidates for orders. Other items indicate 
increase. The summaryis as follows: bishops, 
64; other clergy, 3,466; parishes, 3,035; mis- 
sion stations, 1,229; candidates for orders, 
391; ordinations—deacons 139, priests 118, 
baptisms, 44,963 ; contirmations, 25,401 ; com. 
mupicants, 344,580; Sunday-school teachers, 
34,363 ; scholars, 304,952; ‘contributions, §7,- 
311,784. 


....The Seventh Day Adventist General 
Conference bas been in session in Battle Creek, 
Mich., the headquarters of the denomination. 
In connection with a suitable notice of the 
death of the founder of the Church, Elder 
James White, the Conference put on record 
its “confidence in the spirit of prophecy,” 
which God t as imparted to Sister Ellen White, 
who is now in a feeble condition, and ex- 
pressed the hope thet she night be vouchsafed 
strength to visit the different parts of the field 
and participate in genera] gatherings. 


...-A Catholic letter from Rome says the 
negotiations between the Vatican and Russia 
give promise of success. Russia sbows a con- 
ciliatory disposition in authorizing many ban- 
ished bishops to resume the possession of 
their episcopal sees, while the Pope bas in- 
vited certain of the bishops to send in their 
resignation, in order that they may be re- 
placed by prelates more acceptable to the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 


...-The Evapgelica! Protestapt Union is an 
association of English Evangelicals,. whose 
purpose it is to oppose all tendencies to de. 
prive the Church of its Protestant name and 
c.aracter. It bas just held its third atnual 
meeting. Ove of the speakers warned the 
Union of the danger of replacing the black 
gown with the surplice. The change invari. 
ably prepared the way for the introduction of 





Ritualism. 








aNissions. 


TuE history of Sierra Leone has been one of 
great interest and Christianity has had no 
more nofable triut#ph in than it has 
achieved in this colony. A hundred years ago 
Sierra Leone was a great slave depot. Slaves 
were the circulating medium, and it was at the 
peril of bis life that a white man landed 
among the savages, who committed most bor 
rid acts, destroying crews and plundering 
cargoes and doing Satan’s work generally. 
The nucleus of the present colony was formed 
dy afree settlement of Negroes, who seemed 
to ave no home or vocationio England. Early 
in the present century the Church Society be- 
gan to send out missionaries for the benefit of 
the colonists and the surrounding heathen. 
In 1808 Sicrra Leone became a crown colony 
and was made a settlement for released slaves. 
The present population, therefore, is of a sin- 
gularly mixed character, embracing natives of 
all parts of Africa. It is said that sixty lan- 
guages are spoken in the streets of Freetown, 
but the various tribes have become so thor- 
oughly fused that the general barmony is 
scarcely or never broken by tribal riots, which 
were frequent enough some years ago. The 
missionaries, chietiy representing the Church 
and Wesleyan societies, had, as may be im- 
agined, a wonderfully difficult field. The 
climate was of the most deadly character. 
The rainfall is no less than 160 inches a year, 
or more than a foot a month, and the damp- 
ness, combined with the intense heat and 
noxious exhalations, were terribly destructive 
of life. Of eighty-seven missionaries and 
catechists sent out by the Church Society in 
forty years, thirty-five died and the Wesleyans 
also suffered terribly, but a wonderful work 
bas been wrought. According to the govern- 
ment census of April of last year, there are 
18,860 members of the Church of England; 
17,090 Methodists, exclusive of 2,717 in Lady 
Huntingdon’s Connection; and 400 Baptists. 
There are but very few white men jn the 
colony, which, with its dependences, has a total 
population of upward of 60,000, of whom 35,430 
are classified as ‘* Liberated Africans or their 
Descendants.’’ These Christian communities 
are very largely self-supporting. The native 
Christians connected with the Church Society 
maintain an independent organization, which 
is doing some missionary work and receives 
only a few hundred dollars from the parent 
society. The commissioner of the census 
says: ‘‘It would be difficult to point to a town 
or country which contains so many churches, 
chapels, preaching places, or meeting-houses 
as Sierra Leone, and Freetown in particular.” 
In the colony and its dependencies the pagan 
population, including Timmanees, Mandin- 
goes, Foulahs, Soosoos, Mendis, sand Krod- 
men, numbers about 16,000. The travel from 
interior countries to Freetown is very large 
and the trade quite extensive, so that good 
opportunities are furnished of reaching the 
heathen tribes surrounding the colony. 


... In aseries of very notable articles in the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer on the ‘* Relig- 
fons of the, World”’’ is one on Buddhism in 
Ceylon, from which we extract this paragraph: 


“TI am unwilling to speak postively as to 
the moral character of the Buddhist priests as 
a body. The common report is unfavorable, 
but that there are many who sincerely desire 
to ca out to the letter the precepts of 
Baddha I do not doubt. They are constantly 
before the eye of the world, as every morning 
they slowly pass along the streets, with the 
alms-bowl. Indeed, they are co commonly 
abroad that one is constantly encountering 
tnem. I have often thought that there was a 
peculiar stolidness and listlessness in their 
mien ; but this may easily arise from the com- 
paratively. monotonous and purposeless life 
they must most of them lead. Some, indeed, 
are men of parts and of industry, practicing 
medicine, in which they are often said to ex- 
cel, teaching the young or employing them- 
selves with literary occupations; but the 
amount of literary work is, | believe, at pres- 
ent very insignificant, those who employ their 
time even in copying manuscripts being a 
very small fraction of the body.” 


....We have spoken of the losses and re- 
verses of the London Society’s mission in 
Tanganyika, Central Africa, and from time to 
time have described the difficulties encoun. 
tered by the Nyanza Mission of the Church 
Society. The present condition of this enter- 
prise is as little enconraging as is that of 
Tanganyika. Beyond Mpwapwa there are 
only three missionaries in the field—one in 
Uvui, to the south of the Lake, and two in 
Uganda. Of the two in Mtesa’s capital, one 
is 11] and the other bas been in Africa five 
years under very trying circumstances. Two 
other members of the staff are on their way 
home. broken down in health, and of the two 
sent outin 1880 one is at Mombasa, on the 
coast, and the otherin England. The Society 
has, therefore, decided to send out a reinforce- 
ment of five men—one for Uyui, two for the 
southern end of the Lake, and two for Rubaga. 


...-Abmed Tewfik Effendi, the Ulema who 
was imprisoned and threatened with death for 
assisting Dr. Koelle, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, in translations in Constantinople, 
was received into the Church of England in 
November. He had been sentenced to death, 
but, owing to the exertions of the British min- 
ister, bis sentence was changed to banishment 
to Chios, whence be escaped to England. Un- 
der the cireumstances, he will‘hardiy think of 
returning to Turkey asa missionary. 
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Washington, 


Both houses of Congress adjourn on 
Wednesday of this week until after the Hol- 
idays, and the result is but little work will be 
looked for before 1882. In the Senate a num- 
ber of bills and resolutions have been intro- 
duced, prominent among them being the bill 
to settle the vexed question of presiden- 
tial inability. In view of the disability of the 
late President Garfield, before his death, the 
matter is attracting considerable attention, 
and it is thought that the present Congress 
will provide for such an emergency by the 
passage of a bill during this session. On 
Tuesday of last week Senator Pendleton de- 
livered a forcible speech on the Civil Service 
measure koown as the Pendleton Bill. The 
Funding question will shortly come in for 
discussion, and Senator Sherman, who was 
but recently at the head of the Treasury De- 
partment, is expected to exert himself in the 
matters of national finance. Mr. Brewster's 
nomination was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate on Monday last. 





.-Speaker Keifer has not yet completed 
the House committees, though he is expected 
to do so before the Holiday recess. Asa con- 
sequence, but little, if anything, has as yet 
been accomplished by the representatives in 
the Forty-seventh Congress. As inthe Senate, 
an immense number of bills and resolutions 
have heen introduced, among them being e Re- 
funding Bill by ex-Speaker Randall, a str!:.gent 
anti-polygamy measure to crush the Mor- 
mons, aud a Civil Service Reform measure. A 
representative, with more zeal than is perhaps 
commendable, endeavored to carry a resolution 
disapproving the action of the authorities at 
the late Yorktown celetrstion in saluting the 
British flag, declaring it to be an insult to the 
memory of those who fought for our inde- 
pendence. 


..The Guiteau trial continues to attract 
attention and the past week has been con- 
sumed by the prosecution in the introduction 
of evidence in rebuttal. This evidence has 
been decidedly adverse to the prisoner aud 
very damaging to the insanity theory, which is 
the line of defense. Guiteau’s brother, bis 
siste:, and his divorced wife were among those 
summoned as witnesses by the prosecution. 
On Wednesday evening of last week Mr. Sco- 
ville, the assassin’s counsel and brother-in- 
law, lectured in Washington to a fair-sized 
audience on the ‘* Guiteau Case,” in the course 
of which he alluded to Judge Cox in the most 
complimentary terms. 


..The President has adopted the follow- 
ing rules for the reception of visitors at the 
White House: Mondays, Wednesday, and 
Thursdays, from 10 4. Mm. toi P. M., the gene- 
ral public, including members of Congress 
and other officials; Tuesdays and Fridays 
(Cabinet days), from 10 a.m. to 12 m., sena- 
tors and representatives only. The President 
reserves Saturdays and Sundays for himself 
and on those days will receive no one. He 
will hold his first public reception on New 
Year's Day. It is rumored that, apart from 
state entertainments, there will be no festiv- 
ities at the White House during the coming 
Winter and that the President will keep bach- 
elor’s ball. 


.- It is said that the committee appointed 
to receive and audit the bills for expenses 
incurred during the illness of President Gar- 
field will receive a bill of $110,000 for medical 
attendance, for services by Drs. Agnew, Ham- 
ilton, Bliss, and Reyburn. Surgeon-General 
Barnes and Surgeon Woodward cannot render 
bills, having been regularly assigned to the 
case as army officers; but there is talk of 
securing the promotion of General Barnes, 
who is now a brigadier, to a major-general- 
ship, for retirement, and of bestowing upon 
Surgeon Woodward, who now ranks as major, 
the special rank of colonel. 


.. The social season bas not yet commenced 
in Washington and it is yet an open question 
if the death of President Garfield will serve to 
curtail the usual festivities of the Winter. The 
entertainments at the White House would 
naturally be of a subdued nature; but in this 
progressive country it is to be doubted if even 
the death of their beloved Chief Magistrate 
will leave a sufficiently lasting impression 
upon the minds of people generally to exclude 
the desire for social pleasures. 


..The nomination of ex-Senator Freling- 
huycen as Secretary of State was unanimously 
confirmed by the Senate, without reference to 
a committee, a courtesy always extended to 
ex-senators. Mr. Frelinghuysen took charge 
of the State Department on Monday last. 
President Arthur has nominated Mr. J. C. Ban- 
croft Davis as First Assistant Secretary of 
‘State, in place of Mr. Hitt, resigned. 


....-The Joint Senate ami House Committee 
aj pointed to afrange for memorial ceremonies 


in honor of President Garfield have invited 
Secretary Blaine to deliver the eulogy before 
both branches of Congress, in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, on some day yet to 
be determined. 


..Mr. Frederick J. Phillips has been ap- 
pointed as the President’s private secretary. 
He bas been acting in that capacity for some 
time and was General Arthur’s secretary 
when the President was Collector of New 
York. 


..On Friday last President Arthur sent to 
the Senate the name of Benjamin Harris 
Brewster, of Philadelphia, for the Attorney- 
Generalship, and no other Cabinet nominations 
are looked for until after the Holidays, 


--+-The statement that President Arthur 
would appoint no women to office appears to 
be unfounded, as he has submitted the name 
of a woman for postmistress. 


.-Collector Robertson visited Washington 
jast week, and called upon President Arthur, 
the visit occasioning considerable gossip in 
political circles. 


. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Up- 
ton has resigned, his resignation to take effect 
on the 31st iastant. 





Dews of te Week, 


A pisPpatcH from London announces that 
Earl Granville has replied to Mr. Blaine’s 
cireular touching the Panama Canal, holding 
that the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
bind the United States to assent to a joint 
guaranty of the neutrality of the Canal, and 
that Mr. Lowell has received a dispatch from 
Secretury Blaine (which crossed Lord Gran- 
ville’s letter) insisting upon the abrogation of 
that treaty, as essentta] to a future good under- 
standing between the United States and Great 
Britain. The London papers comment upon 
this demand in by no means a complimentary 
manner, The Standurd calling it a “startling”’ 
lemand andthe News declaring that England 
cannot afford to place her commerce in the 
hands of any one power, no matter how friend- 
ly the latter might be. 





..The outlook of affairs in Ireland ts 
thought to be brighter, because convictions 
are now obtained in agrarian cases. The 
United Ireland, the official organ of the Land 
League, was seized by the police on ‘Thursday 
last, as it was about to be transferred to En_ 
gland Messrs. O’Connor and Healy, mem- 
bers of Parliament, who are now in this coun- 
try, will, it is said, be arrested upon their return. 
A quantity of contraband arms and ammunition 
has been seized in Dublin. 


..-Dr. Lamson, the American who is 
chenued in England with poisoning a student 
at Wimbledon, in order to succeed to his prop- 
erty, was remanded on Friday last. Aconite 
has been found in the stomach of the decessed 
and it is shown that Dr. Lamson purchased 
aconite. The latter is suspected of another 
murder. The case is attracting almost as 
much attention as the recent trial of Lefroy, 
who was hung for the murder of Mr. Gold ina 
railway carriage. 


.. The frigate ‘‘ Constitution,” “‘ Old Iron- 
sides,”’ was put out of commiseion, at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, on Thursday Irst. She 
was built in Boston, in 1794, at a cost or $300,- 
000. She assisted in recapturing 300 Amert- 
can sailors made prisovers in Tripoli, in 1804, 
beat the British frigate “‘Guerriere,’”’ in 1812, 
and captured during that war the “‘ Java,”’ the 
‘Pictou,’ the “‘ Cyane,’’ and the “ Levant.” 


..In view of the recent disaster and loss 
of life in Vienna, the authorities in New York 
and other cities have instituted an investiga- 
tion of theaters and places of amusement, 
with a view tothe prevention of fires and of 
facilitating the exit of the audiences in case 
of danger. In nearly every instance the build- 
ings examined were most defective in these 
respects. 


..Pierola has sailed from Peru, leaving the 
control of affairsin the hands of the constitu. 
tional government and abandoning his claims 
to the presidency. 


.. The Cable Companies are memorializing 
the European governments to place submarine 
eables under the protection of international 
law. 


...-The victimsof the Ring Theater disaster, 
at Vienna, are officially stated as numbering 
749. 


THINK OF iT pals it wosth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would otherwise 
enjoy marred by an unpleasant, if not danger- 
ous cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of 
that justly popular remedy, Madame Torter’s 
Cough Balsam, will effect acure? It is safe 
and pleasant. All Druggists sell it. RUCKEL 
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THE HAVILAND FAIENCE. 


Brrore the © ial Exhibiti 





few people would 
have understood what was meant by the “ Haviland” 
faience; but today everybody conversant in the 
least degree with the ceramic art is supposed to 
know all about it. Formerly this ware was called 
Limoges faience, because it was inferred that, as Hav. 
fland & Co. bada manufactory of porcelain at Lim- 
oges, France, it was produced there. The faience is 
really made at the firm’s factory in Auteuil, a suburb 
of Paris, where the peculiar clay required for it is 
found. The Paris warerooms of Haviland & Co. are 
in the Rue Paradis-Poissonniire, where nearly all 
the dealers in porcelain ware have clustered; but 
next year they intend removing to the Faubourg 
Poissonniére, which is at the head of the Rue Par- 
adis-Poissonniére and is a much wider street. A 
visit to this warehouse, or to their New York sales- 
rooms, at No. 45 Barclay Street, will be found quites 
treat. “ The effect of seeing a large collection of this 
fajence massed is like one’s first impression on 
entering a gallery of Venetian paintings,” writes a 
correspondent. “Ihere is the same mellow glow of 
rich colors, the same sunny or golden tone, the same 
soft melting of decorative outline into such a radiant 
maze that one loses all consciousness of form and 
feels only that the rainbow has turned to velvet and 
wreathed itself around all these graceful objects.” 
The Haviland fajence is most noticeable for its 
decorations. It is strikingly original in style, 
painted either in flat surfaces under glaze or 
molded in every varying hight of relief. “Bar- 
botine,” which enables the artist to paint upon 
baked clay with all the ease, dexterity, force, and 
lightness of water-colors upon prepared paper, is 
employed liberally and gives the colors all the per- 


rection of a painting in oil. “Barbotine” is in itself 
an artistic and not a mechanical process. It has to be 
handled with peculfar skill, otherwise it will not pro- 
duce the desired effect. The decorations need to be 
broad and treated with a full, free brush, or the re- 
sult will look mean and awkward. Breadth and 
strength of effect are aimed at, and triumphantly ob- 
tained, in the decorations, which are unbroken by 
minute, distracting detail. The scadpture is broadly 
simple, always decorative, and never losing sight of 
its proper subordination to the cardinal idea to be ex” 
pressed. To many the only impression left on the 
memory by the Haviland exhibit at the Centennial 
Exposition was that made by the colossal vase whioh 
towered above the surrounding objects. This was, 
however, not an example of the Haviland fajence, but 
only a tribute to the country of Mr. Haviland’s birth. 
It now stands in the show-room of the Auteuil fac- 
tory, where it awakens a good deal of curiosity from 
European visitors. In the Haviland fajence far more 
stress is laid upon the artistic work of the painter 
and sculptor than is usual in modern ceramics, where 
the glaze is expected to hide a multitude of sins.— 
The Art Amateur. 
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“THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S” 
NEW DEPARTURE. 


WE are not quite sure that we ought to 
dignify the theological pronunciamento of 
The Congregationalist by the term ‘‘a new 
departure,” because it may be a mere flaw 
of wind that, for a moment only, jibes the 
boom to the other side of the boat. We 
hope, however, that the wind will continue 
blowing from the fight. 

The Congregationalist raises the qu: stion 
whether there may be progress in theology, 
and answers Yes. It asks if all progress is 
to be conceived as ended with Dr. Taylor’s 
New Haven Theology, and answers No, It 
deciares that there bas been progress mak- 
ing up to the present day iv psychology and 
ethics, ‘giving better foundation for the 
judgment as to what man really is in all his 
sprivgs of actiou and sources of respousi, 
bility, and so in what sense and to what 
degree an infinitely just God must neces- 
sarily esiimate him and exact service from 
him.” 

That is a serious and important state- 
ment. It is that God must deal justly with 
mun, and not require more than is right. A 
scientific theology, after postulating or 
demonstrating God and man, should, then, 
first ask what are God’s duties to man—a 
point generally omitted. The Congrega- 
tionalist opens this subject when it says 
that the improved scieuces of psychology 
and ethics give us better means of judging 
how God must estimate man’s’ powers 


apd what demands God can properly make 
upon bim. Of course, this opens the eub- 
ject of what punishment God can properly 
inflict. 








The Congregationalist distinctly considers 
whether it is allowable to look for new 
light on the future state, and answers the 
¢ tion affirmatively. It recalls that the 
Dantean doctrine is severe, while that of 
the Alexandrian School was mild, and 
the Westminster symbol may not con- 
tain a final expression of truth. It 
will not do, then, says our able con- 
temporary, to call those ipso facto here- 
tics or unsound who think they can give a 
better voice to the intent of Scripture on 
these subjects than Orthodox people have 
been in the babit of doing. They must not 
be met with suspicion, but iv a frieudly 
way, and their new teachings brought tu 
the test. It must not be said that here are 
Unitarians and Universalists and Nothing- 
arians, and the man who swerves a little 
from the old path ison the downward road. 
There have been “improvements” io the 
past and there may be in the future. Let 
ail doctrinal variations be brought to the 
test. 

But what is The Congregationalist’s test? 
It is this: That faith is sound which bases 
itself on a true doctrine of sin and salva- 
tion. It must hold sin to be *‘ exceeding 
sinful”; not a misfortune, a mis-adjust ment, 
on Which a kind hearted Father cannot be 
*‘hard,” but something guilty, that requires 
forgiveness, freely given by God, his atso. 
lute gift to faith for Christ’s sake. ‘‘ The 
Evangelical doctrine is that between the 
death on the cross and the forgiveness of 
human sin there is the relation of cause and 
effect. ‘Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures.’” Grant this, and be- 
yond there should be toleration. The Con- 
gregationalist concludes with these tolerant 
and weighty words: 

“Weare ready to welcome as brothers 
in ove Evangelical faith all men who 
hold and love and live by these funda- 
mental truths, harmonize them and tie- 
orize about them as they may, so long as 
in so doing they impair not their essentin! 
vitality. We cavnot fellowship those 
(whatever their life or doctrine) who dis- 
avow or ignore them.” 

We should hardly know how to improve on 
this statement. It expresses our own idea 
of liberty of faith. 

We hope that our contemporary will 
resolutely follow its brave new departure 
We would first call i's attention to the fact 
that it cannot now consistently attack Uni- 
versulists assuch. That basis of the exceed- 
ing sinfuilness of sin and pardon a gift 
through Jesus Christ, the better Cniversal- 
ism of the day accepts. It detests the velvety 
teaching of Unitarinanism on this subject. 
Its position can be seen by reading Dr. 
Brooks’s ‘‘Our New Departure.” Further, 
the men whom Dr. Whiton represents, and 
who have sometimes suffered from The Con- 
gregationalist in its less tolerant days, now, 
we hope, ended, are also sound on this mat- 
ter. Further, this basis allows progress and 
difference on the burning topic of Inspira- 
tion. On that, we conclude, liberty must be 
allowed. We record our great satisfaction 
with this whole declaration of The Congrega 
tionalist. It will do good to the cause of 
tolerance within Christian limits. We hope 
the wind will hold firm and strong from that 
quarter, and that our friend’s craft will sail 
on upon that tack, without jibing or gibes, 
till unity and liberty in the Gospel of Christ 
shall be attained. 





SENATOR PENDLETON’S SPEECH. 


SENATOR PENDLETON last week made a 
stropg und earnest speech to the Senate in 
favor of the bill known as the Pendleton 
Bill, for the reform of the Civil Service of 
the country. We have no reason to doubt 
the entire sincerity of the Senator in his 
effort on this subject. It has been inti- 
mated that be has his eye upon a presiden- 
tial pominatiun and election in 1884 and 
that his zeal for Civil Service Reform is a 
put of bis plan for attaining the end. If 
so, then we give him credit for his political 
sagacity, since this reform, now a prom. 
inent issue, unless settled before that time, 
will be a leading issue in the next pres- 
idential election. No candidate and no 
pariy can carry that election without being 
in accord with the popular will on this 
subject. Whatever may be the motives of 
Senator Pendleton, his doctrine is the one 
that the people approve and are increas- 
ingly determined to put into practice. The 
day has gone by for platform juggleries 
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merely for political campaigns. The peo- 
ple want the thing itself, and not the mere 
hypocritical pretense. They want it so 
established in the law of the land that it 
wil] be a Ilving fact of practice, no matter 
which party is in power. 

The Pendleton Bill has for its funda- 
mental idea what the Senator very properly 
calls ‘‘the merit system,” in distinction 
from and opposed to the ‘spoils system,” 
which has so long been the theory and the 
practice of both political parties. But for 
the latter system, and ‘‘ the brutality of our 
politics,” growing out of it, that miserable 
wretch, Guiteau, would not have shot 
President Garficld. He wanted office, and 
did not get it; and the scramble, the vilifi- 
cation of motives, the aspersions of the 
President, and the general rush and push 
of the spoils-seekers, of whom he was one, 
developed out of the deviltry of the sys- 
tem, the deviltry of a murderer. This is 
the true genesis of his crime. His act is 
exceptional; but, as justly remarked by 
Senator Pendleton, ‘‘the causes which 
contributed to it are imbedded in our sys- 
tem.” Guiteau’s pretended inspiration, as 
he explains it himself, refers directly to 
these causes. 

‘*The merit system,” as proposed in the 
Pendleton Bill, divorces appointments in 
the Subordinate Civil Service of the coun- 
try, which embraces nine-tenths of all the 
appointments, from party politics and mere 
personal influence. This is its negative ex- 
cellence. Its positive excellence consists 
in providing that all appointments aud pro- 
motions shall be given to those who are 
best fitted for the duties of the service, with- 
out any reference to party politics, and that 
this fitness shall be ascertained by open, 
fair, honest, impartial competitive cxami- 
nation, under the supervision of a Civil 
Service comr-.issiou, to be appuinted by the 
President and to co-operate with him in 
muking the plan efficient and successful. 
The rules to be adopted and put into prac- 
tice are to contain the following provisions: 

1, That there shall be open competitive 
examination for testing the capacity of 
applicants for the public service, ‘ 

2. That all the offices, places, and em- 
ployments arranged or to be arranged io 
classes shall be filled by selections from 
among those graded highest, as the result of 
such competitive examination. 

8. That an original entrance to the pub- 
lic service shall be at the lowest grade. 

4. That there shall be a period of proba- 
tion before any ubsolute appointment is 


made. 
5. That promotion shall be from the 


lower grades to the higher, on the basis of 
merit and competition. 

6. That no person in the public service 
shall for that reason be under any obliga- 
tion to contribute to any political fund or 
render any political service, and that he 
shal] not be removed or otherwise preju- 
diced for refusing to do so. 

7. Thatno person in the public service 
shall use his official authority or influence 
to coerce the political action of any person 
or body. 

8. That there shall be non-competitive 
examinations in all proper cases before the 
commission when competition may not be 
found practicable. 

These are the elementary ideas of the 
merit system, as set forth in the Pendleton 
Bill, which must be included in the Civil 
Service rules prepared by the commission 
and adopted by the President. To these 
ideas the bill gives the force of established 
law. The other sections of the bill relate 
to the machinery and agency for carrying 
these ideas iuto effect and extending them 
throughout the entire Subordinate Civil 
Service of the country. 

As we said last week, so we say now, 
that this bill is the most complete and per- 
fect plan for getting rid of the ‘‘spoils 
system” and its abominable corruptions 
and reforming our Civil Service that has 
ever been presented to Congress. It is cer- 
tainly a good bill to start with, and, if ex- 
perience shall show that it wants modifica- 
tion in avy respect, such modification can 
easily be made. The whole country ought 
to thank Senutor Pendleton for the ground 
that he has taken on this subject, and, if 
the Democratic Party is wise, it will follow 
his lead. If the Republican Party hesitates 
on this subject and turns a cold sboulder 











to it, under the lead of politicians who lik 
the old system, it will commita mistake 
that will alienate a very large body of 
voters. This is a very critical question for 
President Arthur to consider. He cannot 
run his Administration on the spoils theory 
without running it into the ground. 





ABOUT THE FREE RELIGIOUS AS- 
SOCIATION. 





Ws are challenged by the organ of the 
Free Religious Association either to prove 
or withdraw our statement of two weeks 
ago that ‘‘ the free religious organization of 
which Mr. Frothingham was president took 
aturo of free thought with a vengeance, 
so that all decent persons connected with it 
were disgusted.” As we said lact.week, we 
made the momentary lapse, which we regret, 
of confounding in memory the Naticnal 
Liberal League*with the Free Religious As- 
sociation. It was the latter of which Mr. 
Frothingham was president. It was the 
former which fell apart in the dirt. Joseph 
Cook made the same mistake of confusing 
the two in his terrible attack on the Free 
Religious Association. 

But we very much fear that this is 
all we can say, We cannot add with 
truth that the position of the Free Re- 
ligious Association in the matter re- 
ferred to has been such as to redound to its 
ercdit. That matter was the question of 
the repeal of the United States law which 
forbade sending indecent and filthy matter 
through the mails. It came up by the 
prosecution and conviction of a dirty crea- 
ture, named D. M. Bennett, for violating 
this law against circulating through the 
mails ‘“‘ obscene, lewd, or lascivious” books, 
pictures, etc., who has sivce served his term 
in the penitentiary, A strong effort was made 
to repeal this law, and, to their everlasting 
shame, a number of very decent people, men 
who certainly detested the alliance of im- 
purity and free thought, gave their aid to 
this movement, on the ground that the law 
was or might be used against freedom of 
religious discussion. The opponents of the 
existing laws were by some strange fatality, 
when not beneath all contempt, men who 
had allied themselves with the movement 
called free thought or free religion, A 
section of men in the Liberal League, to 
their everlasting honor, led by Mr. F. E. 
Abbot, resisted them most vigorously and 
withdrew when they were beaten. But 
the Free Religious Association preserved 
an absolute silence onthe matter. Let it 
not be thought that this was hecause 
there was no occasion for it to express it- 
self. Prominent members of the Free Re- 
ligious Association were on record as hav- 
ing defended Bennett, and attacked the 
‘*Comstock” laws against indecent liver. 
ture. Joseph Cook made in one of his 
lectures a most savage attack on the Asso- 
ciation on this ground, apparently con- 
founding it with the League. Then was 
the time for the Free Religious Association 
to speak jts jndignation at the charge and 
its reprobation of the attempt to make the 
United States mil the servant of obscenity. 
Why was not this done? Wedo not know. 
We know it was not done, and we know 
that there were distinguished members of 
the Association who were bewitched with 
the Devil’s sorcery, and who, much as they 
hated indecency, threw their protection 
overit. Perlaps a vote could not have 
been had in support of the law without 
splitting the Associaticn, as the League 
had been split. 

In fact, even Mr. Frothingham, who bad 
resigned the presidency of the Free Reliz- 
ious Association, after eleven years of 
service, in May, 1878, and who might be 
justly held to represent it fairly, at least, 
by the public at large, had flung himself 
into the arms of the ‘‘ repeal” party, in the 
most couspicuous manner, only a few 
months after his resignation. He wrote a 
letter to T. B. Wakeman, the author of the 
cunning and specious argument against the 
constitutionality of the postal law, and 
thereby the author of the demoralization and 
shame of the National Liberal League. 
This letter, which was published in Bennett’s 
Truth-Seeker and scattered in a repeal tract 
all over the coun'ry, and which, we do not 
doubt, Mr. Frothingham now deeply re- 
grets, sadly speaks for itself the unquali- 
fied surrender 9f as pure-minded a map as 
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ever lived to a debasing and debased party. 
Moreover, he more than once wrote letters 
of sympathy to Bennett, who eagerly pub- 
“lished them in his paper; and in one of 
these letters he enclosed $25 as a token of 
respect and sympathy. Still later; when 
Benvett was prosecuted in the U. 8. Court 
fur violating that very nw, Frothingham ap- 
peared as an ‘‘expert” witness, on Ben- 
nett’s side, and was publicly insulted by 
the assistant district attorney for so appear- 
ing—an insult which intensely exasperated, 
humiliated, and mortified him. These facts 
gave « reasonable ground of distrust of the 
Association and explain Joseph Cook’s 
error of confounding it with the guilty 
League. That distrust bas never been re- 
moved by any formal and associate action 
of the League. Why did not Mr. Potter, 
who now indignantly rebukes us, through 
his Index, as soon as Mr. Cook had held the 
Association up to scorn, present a resolu- 
tion before that body at its next meeting, 
protesting its reprobation of any proposi- 
tion to remove the penalties for distribut- 
ing indecent matter? We fear such a reso- 
lution could not have been carricd. Not, be 
it clearly understood, that we imagine the 
officers were not just as sincere as any man 


for purity and morality; but they were not, 


willing to take associate action against 
the infamous proposition, so long as Mr. 
Frothingham, and-James Parton, and Judge 
Dittenhoefer, and Elizur Wright, and the 
Cornell professors, all lights of free 
thought, were earnestly urging that every 
law be repealed tbat forbids the sending of 
filth through the mails. The Free Re- 
ligious Association was not openly cap- 
tured, as was the Liberal League, after an 
open fight; but when the occasion came it 
refused to speak, and was guilty of a fla- 
grant evasion of duty. Free Thought and 
Fiee Religion still suffer shame and dis- 
grace from that ‘‘ repeal” madness, and the 
Association has done nothing to remove it. 
There is not a branch of the Association or 
of the League that is not in imminent 
danger of being captured by free lovers 
aud infamous Benuettites, as too many of 
them have been. A decent, pure-minded, 
and noble man like Mr. Frothingham was 
sure to get his eyes opeu, and to be disgust- 
ed with the company of those who assumed 
the liberty of ‘‘ Free Thought.” 





THE PRESUMPTION OF LAW. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to 
an editorial note in which we said that 
“‘the law presumes every one to be sane 
in the sense and to the extent necessary 
to make him responsible for his actions,” 
and in which we further said ‘‘ that, if one, 
being charged with crime, pleads insanity 
as the ground of defense, aud on this basis 
asks to be exempted from punishment, in 
efféct saying that he was not ua responsible 
being at the time of committing the offense, 
he must himself prove the truth of his own 
plea.” This correspondent suggests that, 
perhaps, ov reflection, we may see occasion 
to modify this statement. We see no such 
occasion, and, hence, let it stand as made 
in the note referred to. 

There, surely, can be no question as to 
whether the law presumes that all persons 
who are subject to its jurisdiction avd have 
reached what it regards as the age of dis- 
cretion and responsibility are sane in the 
sense that they are punishable if they com- 
mit crime. This tacit presumption is suffi- 
cient to justify punishment, provided the 
commission of crime is shown and pro. 
vided the issue of insanity is not made in 
the trial of the accused party. The prose- 
cution need not, in proving its case, intro- 
duce in every criminal trial evidence to 
prove the sanity of the defendant. The 
law presumes this, and this presumption 
takes the place of evidence in tbe first in- 
stance, and, unless reversed by evidence to 
the contrary, it is conclusive on the point. 

Sometimes, however, especially in mur- 
der trials and generally as the only hope 
of escape, the accused party sets up the 
plea of insanity at the time of the offense. 
By this plea he contradicts the presump- 
tion of Jaw in reference to him and seeks 
to put himself into the category of irre- 
sponsible beings. Will the naked allega. 
tion of insanity put him there, and thus 
reverse the presumption ef sanity in re- 
spect to al] men, including himself? Plain. 
ly not. If it would, then every criminal 
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could at once stay the arm of justice by 
pleading his own insanity. 
The truth is that, when the defense sets 


‘up the plea of insanity, it affirms asa fact 


‘what must be the subject of evidence. The 
prosecution has no occasion to introduce 
evidence to refute the affirmation until the 
defense has introduced evidence to prove 
it; and then the evidence of the prosecu. 
tion is designed to rebut that of the defense 
on this question of fact. The defense, by 
the very terms of the case, assumes the bur- 
den of proving its own allegation and 
always makes: the attempt. No defense 
ever rested with the mere allegation, with- 
out evidence toshow its truth. The alle- 
gation of insanity would not stand a mo- 
mentin the absence of such evidence. 

‘Lherule of law when the plea of insanity 
is interposed, as stated in 1843 by the fif- 
teen English judges, is the following: 
‘*The jury ought to be told inall cases that 
every man is presumed to be sane and to 
possess sufficient degree of reason to be re. 
sponsible for his crimes until the contrary 
be proved to their satisfaction; and that, 
to establish a defense on the ground of in- 
sanity, it must be clearly proved that at 
the time of committing the act the party 
accused was laboring under such a defect 
of reason, from disease of the mind, as not 
to know the nature and quality of the act 
he was doing, or, if he did know it, that he 
did not know he was doing what was 
wrong.” Who is to prove this ‘‘ contrary,” 
and who is ‘‘to establish” this defense? 
Plainly, the party who asserts bis insanity. 

Mr. Wharton, in his ‘‘ Criminal Law,” 8th 
ed., Vol. I, sec. 60, says: ‘‘ By the common 
law every man is presumed to be sane un- 
til the contrary he proved; and the better 
opinion is that, when insanity is set up by 
the defendant, it must be proved as a sub- 
stantive fact by the party alleging it, on 
whom lies the burden of proof.” In support 
of this doctrine he cites several English 
authorities and the following American 
authorities: The United Siates v. Lawrence, 
4 Cranch, C. C., 514; The United States v. 
McGlue, 1 Curtis, 1; The Commonwealth v. 
Eddy, 7 Gray, 583; The State v. Spencer, 1 
Zab., 202; The State v. Brandon, 8 Jones, 
N. C., 468; The State v. Starke, Strobh., 
479; The State v. Brinyea, 5 Ala., 241; The 
People v. Myers; 20 Cal., 518; Boswell v. The 
Commonwealth, 20 Gratt., 860; and Loef'ner 
v. The State, 10 Ohio St., 598. 

Mr. Edward B. Gill, in his article on 
‘Insanity as a Defense,” cites decisions 
rendered by the Supreme Courtsof New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, Virginia, 
California, Louisiana, Minvesota, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and ‘Texas, as 
holding the doctrine that the burden of 
proving insanity is upon the prisoner when 
he makes this his defense, some of them 
leaving the degree of proof required ‘an 
open question. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, In Meyers v. The Common- 
wealth, 83 Penn., 181, said: ‘* Sanity 
being the normal condition of men and in- 
sanity a defense set up to an act which 
otherwise would be a crime, the burden 
tests upon the prisoner of proving his ab- 
normal condition.” The same doctrine was 
adopted by this court in Sayres v. The Com- 
monwealth, 88 Penn., 290. 

As to the degree of the evidence neces- 
sary to sustain the plea of insanity, three 
theories have been propounded by the 
courts. Ove is that the truth of the plea 
must be proved beyond ‘‘reasonable 
doubt.” Another is that itis sufficient if 
the truth of the plea is proved by a “‘ pre- 
ponderance of evidence.” A third view is 
that, when the issue of insanity is made by 
the prisoner, the prosecution must prove 
his sanity beyond ‘‘reasonable doubt,” 
which practically means that, if the evidence 
introduced by him to show his insanity, 
when compared with the rebutting evidence 
to prove his sanity, creates a reasonable 
doubt as to his sanity, he is entitled to the 
benefit of that doubt. Neither the first nor 
the third of these views is sustained by the 
greater weight of judicial authority. The 
theory most generally accepted by Ameri- 
can courts is what Mr. Wharton calls ‘the 
better opinion”—namely, that, when insan- 
ity is the defense, the burden of proof is on 
the party alleging. it, to which may be 
added that a preponderance of evidence in 
favor of the allegation of insanity is suffi 


clent to sustain it, even If it does not exclude 
all doubt as to the fact itself. 

We submit this fuller statement of the 
doctrine contained in the editorial note re- 
ferred to, which has called forth the criti- 
cism of a correspondent. This correspond. 
ent is mistaken in assuming it to be the es- 
tablished doctrine of law that when the 
plea of insanity is interposed as a defense, 
the burden of proving sanity is devolved up- 
onthe prosecution. The case starts with the 
presumption ofsanity, this beingthe norm- 
al condition of men; and, if the abnormal 
condition of insanity be alleged by the pris- 
oner, then the defense must show the fact 
by, at least, some degree of evidence, which 
evidence is open to rebuttal by the prosecu- 
tion. The point about which there has 
been some diversity among the courts re- 
lates to the degree of this evidence, and not 
to the question whether the party alleging 
insanity as a defense must prove his own 
allegation. 


Eilitorinl Notes. 


It will come out at last, and we now know 
what is the subject on which The Churchman 
isinsane. It has been reading an essay which 
tells how the Spaniards, when they conquered 
Mexico and Peru, found the people practicing 
religious rites which reminded them of Chris- 
tianity. Thecross was a sacred symbol; there 
was baptism, both by immersion and affusion ; 
there was a Lenten fast of fifty days, followed 
by a festival, in which bread and wine were dis- 
tributed in honor of the god Huitzlipochtli; 
and the venerated demigod, Quetzalcohuatl, 
whose name means Peacock-Serpent (but 
there were no peacocks in Mexico), is de- 
scribed as a white man witha flowing beard, 
a staff, and a mantle adorned with crosses, 
who came from the north and was the 
prophet of a pure religion. Now, the tomb of 
St. Thomas in the East Indies (we are glad to 
know that there is a genuine one there) bears 
the emblem of a peacock. It follows from 
this and other arguments of equal force that 
St. Thomas may have gone from India or 
China to America, and we presume come back 
to India to be buried in Meliapore. All this 
pleases The Churchman, which draws this 
weighty conclusion : 

‘There is, therefore, nothing incredible in 

the thought that Sr. Tomas, the Apostle of 
India, may have reached America also as a 
‘witness’ to the faith of Christ. The subject 
is particularly interesting at this time for 
American Churchmen, because of our rela- 
tions to the infant ‘Church in Mexico.’ Per- 
haps its study may have some influence upon 
the solution of the liturgical questions now 
before that Church.” 
Here is the craziest proposition we remember 
ever to bave seen seriously made from any re 
spectable religious quarter. The American 
Episcopalians are fostering a daughter Epis- 
copal Church in Mexico. About its liturgy 
there are great searchings of heart. It is pro- 
posed that, in order to settle what shall be put 
into this new Mexican liturgy, Bishop Riley 
there avd Bishop Lee and all the Episcopal 
committee here shall carefully study, not the 
Bible, butthe staff and the mantle adorned 
with crosses (imagine Thomas or Paul thus be- 
decked) of the Mexican ‘‘ Peacock-Serpent,” 
and the Lent and Sacrament of Huitzlipochtli. 
Ugh! Give us an asflumn for liturgiologers ! 











Tut Rev. M. J. Savage, in bis sermon latt 
Sunday, gave an account of Mr. Frothingham’s 
newer religious position, which is said to have 
received his endorsement and which agrees 
very much with what we have before stated. 
He does not believe that any science worthy 
of the name is tending toward materialism. 
He does not retract anything he bas said in the 
way of criticism on the supernatural contents 
of the Bible and the mythological character of 
the story of Jesus Christ. Mr. Savage says: 


**I should say he has come to be a more pro- 
nounced theist. The point toward which bie 
thoughts converge is the mode of communica- 
tion between the Divine mind and the human. 
‘to quote his own words in conversation, he 
said: ‘For many years [ have been inclined to 
try to prove that everything comes out oi the 
earth from below ; that relizion is purely earth- 
ly in its origin—something made by man in 
his effort to perfect himself, to use Mr. Ab- 
bot’s ph I have not, as 1 now think, 
taken enough account of the working in the 
world of a Divine mind, a power above man, 
working on and through him to lift and lead ;’ 
and in his own use of that term he looks for 
larger ‘revelations’ of God and truth in the 
future. ‘1 hope,’said he, * that new light will 
break out ; not of God’s word in the sense of a 
book, but of God’s universe.’ ‘The new tight, 
he thinks, will come not by studying old creeds 
or standards or Bibles, but by looking forward 
for pew manifestations through normal 
methods in the buman soul.” 


This is no acceptance of historical Christianity. 
but the progress of any earnest, question! ng 
soul toward a full faith in God calls forth 





bearty sympathy. 


say of the newspaper comments on the Thomas 
case is of interest. It says of Tue InpzE- 
PENDENT: 


“Ivthinks that he has swung off and oat 
from his Church ‘ without having settled” it 
that he cannot remain,’ and that he ‘owed it 
to other men of hke faith in his Church— 
and such there are—not to prejudice their 
position by his withdrawal and virtual con- 
fession of judgment.’ But why should the 
responsibility of preserving unity be put 
wholly on the Church, and nothing be required 
of those ministers who depart from its stand- 
ardsin theirteaching? . . . What heowed 
to ‘other men of like faith’ was for him to de- 
termine ; but what he owed tothe Church when 
he was not of it was to go out from it.” 


But that was the very question to be settled, 
whether he had “ departed from its standards ”’ 
and‘ was not of it.” Of course, the general 
piiaciple is true, but why assume that Dr. 
Thomas came under that category? It was 
decided that he did not on inspiration ; might 
he not have the benefit of the doubt on 
Atonement and future life? The criticism 
made on The Northwestern Christian Advocate is 
uruch to our mind, though we are surprised at 
the concession : - 

“Ite criticisms, like those of some other 
papers, are almost neutralized by its gencrous 
hope and prayer that ‘he may have thousands 
of disciples and converts, and that he may live 
many years and doa hundred times more good 
than ever he hashopedtodo.’ If Dr. Tnomas’s 
theology is calculated to win ‘thourands of 
disciples and converts’ for Christ, then let us 
wish him suoeese, and confessthat it was a mis- 
take to expel him from the Church. But if 
the Church bas acted justly and wisely, and 
placed the proper estimate upon the influence 
of his preaching, how can wewish him any- 
thing better than utter failure ?”’ 


We hope The Northern will stand by that pro- 
fession of its faith that the Methodist Church 
has no right to turn out of its ministry any 
man as aheretic whose theology is calculated 
to win converts to Jesus Christ. 


Tus Christian Guardian, the leading 
Methodist paper of Canada, expresses regret 
that, for the general interests at steke, the 
appeal of Dr. Thomas was not heard : 


“In the case of a trial for heresy in the 
Methodist Church, the accused is not so 
much judged by any rigid atandard of faith 
as by the judgment of his brethren as to 
whether he bas or has not controverted the 
doctrines of Methodism as understood and 
taught among us. Hence, the decision in any 
such case must largely depend upou the views 
and character of those who sit in judgment on 
the case. It is easy to see that a court c m- 
posed mainly of men who are very couserva- 
tive io spirit and disposed to allow little lati- 
tude of opinion might find a minister vuilty of 
being at variance with Methodist doctrine; 
while another court, not Jess loyal, composed 
of more liberal men, disposed to allow greater 
latitude of opinion on minor points, might 
conclude that there was inthe same teaching 
nothing contrary to Methodism: and as. in 
the case of Dr. Thomes, a minoiity of his 
brethren thought his teaching was not such 
as to disqualify him forthe office of a Method- 
ist minister, and as the question as to what 
degree of ‘liberty of promos ° a minister 
should be allowed within the Church is one of 
very great interest, it was exceedingly desir- 
able that this case should be so thoroughly 
sifted as to place the whole of the facts fully 
before the Christian public, in such a way as 
to make the decision, like one of the great 
judgments to the civil courts, a guide for 
chureh action in all future similar cases.”’ 


The Christian Guardian professes iteelf unable, 
after a good deal of study, to formulate pre- 
cisely what are those views of Dr. Thomas on 
future punishment and the atonement which 
have been declared contrary to the Standards 
of Methodism. 





WSILE we have regretted that Dr. Thomas 
did not, like Paul, compel his opponents to 
put bim out openly, if they would, and while 
it seems to ue clear that he madea great mis- 
take in putting himself tnto a position where 
he was likely to be thrust out privily, yet we 
are not eure that, in fact, his course will not be 
advantageous tothe cause of liberty. The Chris- 
tian Guardian wishes that it had been settled 
so as to be “a guide for Church action in all 
future similar cases.’’ Is it sure that thisisa 
desirable thing? What is heresy to one age 
is orthodoxy to another, as Methodists, of all 
men, well know. Their Hberty is their boast. 
They proclaimed it in the beginning of their 
history, when Arminianism wus held as bad as 
Pelagiavism, and Pelagianism was next thing 
to Socivianism, and Socinianism was almost 
Arianism, end Arianism was an ultimate fact. 
Now Arminianism has become so orthodox 
that nobody minds it; and nobody can recall 
just what Pelagianism is, except the theo- 
logical professors, who are pledged to incul- 
cate God’s truth “in opposition to Arians, 
Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, 
and Sabellians,’’ and who can divide a hair 
betwixt semi-Pelagianism and semi-Calvin- 
fom. Now itis not a thing to be desired that 
the decisions of an ecclesiastical court, like 
that of acivil court, should be made binding 
precedents. They should be regarded as appli 
cable to the case in hand, while the next case, 
tried by other men, may be settled otherwise 





with possibly greater wisdom. That this case 
did not come to a final conclusion, while an 
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error of Dr, Thomas’s, may be a real advan- 
tage during just these years when the ques- 
tions are under discussion and Christian faith 
is settling its own conclusions. Authority 
may as well stand aside, and let reason con- 
sider for awhile. 


Sreaxino of Drs. Bebrends and Reeves, and 
Emerson and Pentecost, who have left the 
Baptists, on account of their objection to close 
communion, and connected themselves with 
other denominations, Dr. J. M. Pendleton de- 
clares that these gentlemen never were *‘ genu_ 
ine Baptists,"’ we suppose on the principle of 
the perseverance of the saints, which would 
assert that genuine believers ‘can neither 
totally nor filvally fall away from the state of 
grace.” That we might admit; but when Dr. 
Pendleton says that “ they now sprinkle a few 
drops of water on the face of unconscious in- 
fants and call it baptism” he says what he 
does not know to be true. Seeing this state- 
ment, we asked our neighbor, Mr. Pentecost, 
if it were true, and he replied as follows: 

‘*Dr. Pendleton, like all modern Close-Com. 
munion Baptists, is prolific of assumption. 

“*T have had but two infants presented for 
consecration since I have been here, In both 
cases I have distinctly disavowed infant bap- 
tism and administered the rite of consecration, 
never using the word baptism in the service. 
I do not believe in infant baptism, but do be- 
lleve and practice Infant consecration, when 
parents so desire tt. 

“On the contrary, aboutone hundred have 
been added to the chureh on confession of 
faith in the past year, one-half whom have 
been linmersed, the other half sprinkled. 

** Believer’s baptism and infant consecration is 
our practice.”’ 


It will now be {n order for Dr. Pendleton to 
withdraw bis statement, and also the insulting 
remark that such men joip churches according 
to their inclination, just as they join the Odd 
Fellows or the Knights of Pythias, without 
fixed principles. 


WueEn Dr. Legge, of the London Missionary 
Society, had been working for some time in 
Hong Kong and had gota numberof converts 
it seemed to be time to have the Westwiuster 
Catechism translated, and he got the help of 
his preacher and teacher to put it into Chinese. 
The work proceeded very nicely until they 
came to Qu. 20th, the answer to which is: 


* God, having, out of his mere good pleasure, 


from all eternity elected some to everlasting 
life, did enter into a covenant of grace to de 
liver them out of the estate of sin and misery 


and to bring them into an estate of salvation 
by a Redeemer.”’ 

‘The preacher began it, but threw down his pen, 
with the words: “I can’t translate that.” 
**Why not?’ asked Mr. Legge. ‘“ Because,” 
said he, ‘‘ we have been preaching that any- 
body might come and be saved, and this says 
that only those can who have been elected. I 
can’t translate this.’’ In telling the story, Dr. 
Legge concludes by saying: ‘‘ I put the Cate- 
chism upon a shelf and there it stays.”’ When 
Dr. Burns, the distinguished Free Church of 
Bcotland missionary to China, was once asked: 
‘What do you do with Calvinism in China?” 
He replied: ‘I don’t say auything about it. 
The Chinese don’t need it.’ And we believe he 
was himself a genuine Calvinist, as well as a 
grand evangelist. 


The Observer publishes the following (our 
Italics) : 


‘* Tus INDEPENDENT speaks without knowl- 
edge when It attempts to correct our state- 
ment respecting the Oneida Community. The 
‘reform ’so much boasted of consists in this 
only, that members who choose to do so may 
live as husband and wife according to the 
laws of Godand the state; members who do 
not so elect may and dolive as befure the pre- 
tended reform wax made, When this ‘reform’ 
was announced by the Community, in 1879, it 
was stated in the official paper by themselves, 
in these words: 

*** We give up the practice of complex mar- 
riages, not as renouncing belief in the princi- 
ples and prospective finality of that institu- 


tion, buat in deference to public sentiment, and 
from the present date, August 26th, 1879, the 
Community will consist of two classes of mem- 


bers—namely, the married and the unmarried 
We shall live together in a common household 
and havaa common children’s department ,as 
pow.’ 

‘* Here isan explicit ayowal of continued be- 
lief in the old faith, the adoption of marriage 
by those who prefer it, a common household 
for them and the rest, and a common cbil- 
dren’s department. All the change was the 
yxermission of marriage, ‘in deference to pub- 

ic sentiment.’”’ 


The salient and slanderous statement here fs, 
that those who do not wish to marry “may 
and do live as before the pretended reform 
was made.” Thisis a bare invention of malice, 
which prefers to believe evil, without one 
shred of testimony. The institution of com- 


plex marriage was given upin good faith Aug. 
26th, 1879. A year later Professor John W. 
Mears, who was the leader of the outside move- 
ment against the Commupity’s polyandrous 
polygamy, and who lived in Clinton, only a 
few miles off, and who kept intimately 





acquainted with their ways, wrote to THE 
INDEPENDENT that there were two parties io 
the Community, of which the Conservative 
**show no signs of a disposition to lapse into 
the old ways,” while the reformers “ will 
tolerate no backsliding into old social ways.” 
This is a testimony which Zhe Obdserver_will 
not dare to impeach and which Professor 
Mears repeated to us verbally, last summer. 
We add a letter we bave just received, in an- 
swer to our inquiry from the secretary of the 
Community: 
‘* Ongrpa, N. Y., Dec. 17th, 1881. 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


“In answer to your note of the 15th inst., I 
can say that the change of the Oncida Com- 
munity from ‘complex marriage’ to mono- 
gamic marriage was proposed by Mr. Johv H. 
Noyes. His proposition was considered a 
week in the ‘Administrative Council,’ and 
was there approved. On being proposed to 
the Community in General Meeting, it was 
adopted without debate. The change was 
proposed In good faith, it was adopted in good 
faith, and it has been earried out in good 
faith. The Community now consists of mar- 
ried people, young people, and celibates. It 
is news to me that ‘members who do not 
elect to ‘marry’ may and do live as before 
the pretended reform.”’ In conclusion, per- 
mit me to say that we yery much appreciato 
your kindness in giving us a chance to correct 
that statement of The Observer. 

** Yours, respectfully, 
ALFRED Barron, Sec’y. Oneida Community.” 


The Observer simply invented its charge. 
It ts pleasant to see Englishmen appreciat- 
ing American institutions, whether in Amer 
ica vr out of it. Mr. Bryce, professor of law 
at Oxford and member of Parliament, is de- 
livering a course of lectures at the Lowell In- 
stitute, in Boston, on the East. He has given 
special study to this subject in connection 
with his duties in Parliament, and has visited 
Constantinople several times and traveled all 
through Asia Minor and Bulgaria, so as to 
make himself personally acquainted with the 
subject. The Boston Traveller gives the fol- 
lowing report of a referenceto Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople : 
“Servia is now free, and Bulgaria aud East 
Roumelia have, while owing a nominal alle- 
iance to the Sultan, practical independence. 
cast Roumelia, since achieving her practical 
independence, has been far more prosperous 
then Bulgaria. This may be accounted for 
from the fact that Bulgaria has received her 
civilization from Russia, while East Roumelia 
has received hers from where one might least 
expect it—the United States. The flower of 
the Roumelian youth bave now for some years 
received their education at Robert College, 
Constantinople, and returned bome to become 
merchants, teachers, ete., and when East 
Roumelia secured her autonomy these young 
men, imbued with Western ideas, stepped at 
once into the position of prime ministers, lord 
chancellors, and legislators for the —, 
ity. I cannot well exaggerate the beneficial 
results flowing from American missionary 
operations in the East or the power for good 
which Robert College has become, avd I know 
of no saferand surer returns to the cause of 
humanity than will come from money be- 
stowed in aiding this most excellent institu- 
tion fn its grand aud noble work.” 


Tre Sun seems to have suffered momentary 
occultation of its usual brilliancy, if not some- 
thing worse. It declares tuatit never untf) 
just now beard of Chief-Justice Doe, of New 
Hampshire. No more, we fear, can it be said 
to shine for all if it has never shined on New 
Hampshire. We fear such is the fact, and we 
recall that so distinguished a son of New 
Hampshire as Mr. William E. Chandler 
bas only been seen by it when his activi- 
ties have transgressed the Hmits of his state. 
Judge Doe has been mentioned asa suitable 
man to fill the vacancy in the United States 
Supreme Court, and such we judge bim to be. 
But The Sun professes to have learned only one 
fact about him—namely, that he once decided 
with much learning an amusingly minute and 
bucolic case, such as ft seems to imagine occu- 
pies the whole attention of the New Hamp- 
shire courts. New Hampshire law decrees a 
**close’’ term of months during which it is not 
lawful to kill wild game. A farmer was 
brought to trial for shooting a mink during this 
term. The case seemed clear against him ; 
but he pleaded in defense that the mink was 
pursuing one of bis geese and that he had the 
right to protect his goose. It was replied in 
behalf of the state that the goose was swiin- 
ming away as fast asit couldand might very 
likely have escaped of itself without killing 
the mink. On appeal, the case came before 
Chief-Justice Doe, who gave a learned opinion 
to the effect that under the law, as aforesaid, 
of goose-poids and of New Hampsbire the 
aforesaid mink had no right to atteck the 
aforesaid goose, the property of the aforesaid 
farmer, and that the start which the aforesaid 
goose had of the aforesaid mink in the race 
for life, as aforesaid, could not estop the 
aforesaid farmer from protecting his aforessid 
goose by killing the aforesaid mink when in 
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the pursuit of the aforesaid goose. The de- 
cision appears to os dignified and wise and 
would not be unworthy a Justice of the Sa- 
preme Court of the United States. Judges 
can’t choose their cases. 


We aincerely hope that Secretary Freling- 
huysen will bring order out of the confusion in- 
to which our foreign affairs have fallen. Here 
is England concerned, and properly so, at the 
attitude taken by Secretary Blaine toward the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, declaring its provisions 
unsatisfactory and desiring its abrogation. 
But we may be certain that England will never 
consent to its abrogation. It was regarded at 
the time as atriumph of diplomatic skill, and 
under it America gained important advantages, 
which cannot be lost. The Tribune calls the 
treaty obsolete. We need light as to how that 
can be. This subject deserves very careful 
consideration from students of international 
law and of our own national policy. It is 
carrying the Monroe Doctrine to a very ques- 
tionable extreme to claim the right, against 
that treaty, of exclusive protection of the 
Panama Canal with exclusive right of fortify- 
ing it. At present England shares with us the 
right of guaranty of the inviolability of the 
Canal. Her commerce is vastly larger than 
ours. She will not readily submit to our 
brusque claim of a right to expel her from het 
right to protect the commerce that will go 
through the Canal. Mr. Frelinghuysen will 
also have the chance to relieve the chaos in 
our relations between Chiliand Peru. We are 
glad that Mr. Blaine, in his published corre- 
spondence, has proved that he is not guilty for 
the quarrels of our two ministers in those 
countries, It will be well for us not to be too 
officious in trying to control the settlement of 
their affairs. We now need a wise minister 
sent to Chili, not one of the pattern of either 
Kilpatrick or Hurlburt. 





ConGress in 1792 provided that, in the even 
ofthe removal,death, resignation, or inability of 
both the President and Vice-President, the 
President of the Senate, if there be one, or, if 
there be no President of the Senate, then the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, shall 
be the acting president for the time being. 
‘This is the only law on the subject ever passed 
by Congress. There bas never been any oc- 
casion to apply the law, and, hence, it has 
until recently remained in the statute-book of 
the nation without apy discussion of its merits. 
When President Garfield was shot, there was no 
President of the Senate and no Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and after his 
death here was no one to succeed to the office, 
in the event that Mr. Arthur should die. This 
was the reason for convening the Senate in a 
special session to elect a President pro tempore. 
The resolution of Senator Beck directing the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate to examine 
this whole subject and report thereon, by bill 
or otherwise, was last week partially discussed 
in the Senate. But one general view was ex- 
preseed, and that was that the law ts in a very 
unsatisfactory sbape, and, hence, that addition- 
allegislation isneeded. It is doubtful whether 
the term “‘ officer,’’ as used in the Constitution, 
applies to either the President of the Senate 
pro tempore or to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and, if it does not, then the 
law is plainly unconstitutional. Tbe whole 
subject should be thoroughly considered by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
either the Constitution itself or the law should 
be so amended as to settle the questions tha; 
were mooted and variously answered during 
the protracted sickness of President Garfield. 
We think that Congress has power to supply 
all the legislation necessary ; but, if it has not, 
then let the Constitution be amended. 


Dr. SpiTzKa, of this city, who was one of 
the medical experts relied upon to prove Gui- 
teau’s inssnity, belog asked to definethe word 
insanity in the sense in which he used the term, 
gave the following definition : 

“* Any profound deterioration from a normal 
standard of human thought and action, exclud- 
ing the ordinary phenomena of the common 
nervous diseases and excluding acute iutoxi- 
cation and febrile delirium.”’ 

This definition would put into the category 
of insanity men who by long-continued habits 
of wickedness and vice have acquired an ex- 
tremely gross and depraved moral character, 
and indeed become monsters in iniquity. 
There are such men, and in their condition 
they are deteriorated most profoundly from 
the “‘ normal standard of human thought and 
action.’’ They are so exceedingly bad as to be 
exceptionally bad even among bad men. All 
sense of honor, right, justice, duty, and kind_ 
ness seems to be eradicated from their natures. 
Their minds are filled with base passions, and 
their thoughts and passions go together. 
They are desperate and abominable wretches 
and ready for any crime. Are tbese men in- 
sane? Yes, according to Dr. Spitzka. No, ac- 
cording to common sense and the necessities 
of buman society. They are of all others the 
men who can be influenced and restrained from 

















criminal action only through their fears, and 
these fears must be founded on their belief 
that the law will regard them as sufficiently 
sane to be punished if they commit crime. 
The law must punish them or lose its power to 
protect society. Dr. Spitzka’s definition of in- 
sanity is not theone which the law can adopt, 
aud it surely ig not the one which ft does adopt. 
If Guiteau knew what he was doing when he 
shot President Garfield, and knew the actto 
bea crime by the law of the land, as he un- 
doubtedly did, then, whatever else may be true 
or not true of him, he was sane enough to be 
responsible and punishable for the act. 
Neither bis depravity nor eccentricity furnishes 
the slightest ground of excuse. 


PREsIpDENT ARTHUR has made a fair and 
safe selection in appointing ex-Senator 
Frelinghuysen as the successor of Secretary 
Blaine. After baving been for many years one 
of the leading lawyers in New Jersey, he was 
io 1861 appointed as the attorvey-general of 
that state and re-appointed in 1866. In No- 
vember of the latter year he was appointed asa 
senator of the United States, to Hill the vacan- 
cy occasioned by the death of Senator Wright, 
and subsequently elected to fill the unexpired 
term, which ended March 3rd, 1869. He was 
again elected for the term which ended March 
$rd,1877. He was a member of the famous Elect- 
orial Commission and made a veryclear argu- 
ment before the Commission in favor of the 
Hayes electors in South Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Oregon. Since his retirement 
from public life he bas been pursuing the pro- 
fession of law. He basa good standing in his 
profession andis recognized among men as a 
gentleman of exemplary and pure character. 
His political proclivities are with the Grant and 
Conkling wing ofthe Republican party, and we 
have no doubt that his appointment is agreeable 
to the men who compose this wing. The ex- 
Senator is naturally a conservative, and will 
move cautiously in his management of our for- 
eign affairs. We regard this as an excellence, 
rather than a defect, considered with reference 
tothe duties of the position he is called to 
fill. His record does not place him among the 
strong men of the country, but rather among 
the respectable, safe, and careful men; and we 
have no idea that he will materially change 
this record as Secretary of State. 





Mr. SCOVILLE, the brother-in-law and coun- 
sel of the assassin, last week delivered to a 
comparatively small audience a lecture on the 
Guiteau trial, bis object being to raise funds 
to ald in defraying the expenses of the de- 
fense. We are sorry that he has been com- 
pelled to resort to this. method of raising 
money. As to Mr. Scoville himself, there can 
be but one opinion. He has shown not only 
eminent legal ability in conducting the de- 
fense, but also an admirable temper of mind. 
The public look upon him with hearty ap- 
proval and Judge Cox has certainly extended 
to both him and his client the very largest 
liberty in showing their cause. Mr. Scoville, 
however, complains that the general public 
and especially the newpaper press have 
prejudged the case and found a verilict of 
guilty before all the evidence has been sub- 
mitted to the jury. He would do well to re- 
member that the jury have no intercourse 
whatever with the general public, and cannot, 
therefore, be influenced by any opinions which 
may beexpressed. The case is one of immense 
interest to the people and the detailed reports 
of the testimony, given by the daily papers, 
practically place the people of the United 
States in the court-room. They form their 
opinions and express them ; the newspapers do 
the same; and Mr. Scovilleis not mistaken in 
the impression that the nearly universal judg- 
ment of the people is that Guiteau was re- 
sponsibly sane when he shot the President, 
and that be ought te be convicted and hung 
for the horrible crime. Wetrust that the facts 
will prove him to be mistaken in the fear that 
the murderer will be assassinated before the 
conclusion of the trial. The officers of law 
should practice the utmost care in guarding 
against the possibility of thisresult. Let Gui- 
teau, murderer of the President though he is, 
be tried according to law, with every right af- 
forded to him by law, and then let him be 
hung under a Jegal sentence for his crime- 
This is what the American people believe 
should be done and what they desire to have 
done. 


...Mr. Benjamin H. Brewster, of Philadel- 
phia, has been nominated by President Arthur 
as the successor of Attorney-General Mac- 
Veagh. There is no doubt of his competency 
for the duties of the position. He has a high 
standing as a lawyer and is a brilliant and 
effective orator. While he is an earnest Repub- 
lican, he belongs to the Grant-Cameron-Conk- 
ling wing of the Republican Party, as do 
Secretaries Frelinghuysen and Folger. The 
President moves slowly, yet he has already 
gone far enough to show that he intends to 
have this class of Republicans for his Cabinet 
officers. Heis wise in letting Mr. Conkling 
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severely alone, so far as bis official action is 
eoncerned, whatever may be his private corre- 
spondence or conferences with the ex-Senator. 
Nobody doubts his right to select his own men 
for his Cabinet. The people will judge the 
Presidentand his immediate advisers by the 
policy they adopt in conducting the Govern- 
ment, and so far they have no cause for com- 
plaint. 

.. Forefathers’ Day is celebrated this week. 
It is not the anniversary of the settlement of 
Virginia, on May 13th, 1607 that is chosen for 
houor; but of Massachusetts, thi:iteen and a half 
years later. The reasonis plain. The coloni- 
zation of Virginia represents no principles. 
The colonists were not Puritans nor Pilgrims, 
but adventurers, cavaliers, speculators, and 
before Plymouth bad seen the ‘* Mayflower” 
ninety young women had been landed at James- 
town and disposed of as wives to the settlers, 
on payment of their passage-money, some hun- 
dreds of convicts had been sent over from the 
British prisons, and a cargo of Negro slaves 
had been introduced by the Dutch and sold 
for life. There is nothing in such an origin 
for a nation to celebrate. What is worthy and 
noble in American civilization has come from 
Plymouth and we honor it. It is permanent 
and dominant. 


-The servants of God work side by side 
in Edinburgh. On the same evening, in the 
Free Assembly Hall, Messrs, Moody and Sankey 
held a crowded meeting, while in the Free 
High Church Prof. Robertson Smith was deliv- 
ering to an overflowing house one of his series 
of lectures on prophecy. It is a good sign that 
there should be room in the Free Church, 
both for ardent evangelicalism and free bibli- 
ca] study. 


.. What! Dr. Newman and President Grant 
about to leave the Methodists and connect 
themselves with the Congregationalists? So 
it is reported. Dr. Newman is said to be about 
to take the pastorate of the Madison-avenue 


Chureh, in this city, from which Mr. W. R. 
Davis will withdraw, to accept a call else- 
where. In this event, it is said that General 


Grant will be president of the board of trust- 
ees. 


.-Guiteau chasing after Senator Logan to 
get his endorsement for an important appoint- 
ment, as detailed last week by the Senator on 
the witness-stand, is a youd illustration of the 
way in which the office seeking and office-get 
ting business isconducted. When Civil Serv- 
ice Refurin becomes av accomplished fact, 
senators will not be hunted by Guiteaus or 
any other class of office-grabbers. 


.-One of our morning dailies has surprised 
us by the statement that Postmaster Pearson, 
of this city, would leave his office in the early 
part of January, totake a position in the new 
national bank, of which Postmaster-General 
James will be president. It affords us gieat 
pleasure to say that Mr. Pearson informs us 
that there is no truth whatever in the story. 


e+eeThe effort to unseat Senators Lapham 
an! Miller, from this state, on account of al- 
lezed invalidity in the manner of their election 
proves to be a mere flashin the pan. Senator 
Hill, as chairman of the committee to which 
the matter was referred, last week reported 
that there was nothing in these cases calling 
for any investigation by the Senate, 

..-«Dr. Fordyce Barker, an eminent physi- 
cian of this city, speaking as a witness in the 
Guiteau trial, dispos-d of thetheory of Morai 
insanity by saying: ‘‘I have no faith in its ex_ 
istence. Moral insanity is simply wicked- 
ness.”” This happens to be the well-settled 
doctrine of courts, Dr. Ray and Dr. Spitzka to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


.. «Tbe Supreme Court refused two years 
ago to advance the case that was intended to 
test the validity of the Legal-tender Law ; and, 
now that the case it about to be reached, it is 
understood to be the purpose of the Court to 
postpone it until the Bench is full. The ques- 
tion ought to be settled as soon as practicable. 

...We notice with some surpri-e that the 
Evening Post of this city finds it«.. cult to be 
pleased with any plan that contemplates vigor- 
ous action for the suppression of Mormon 
polygamy. While it suggests no plan of its 
own, it spends its editorial strength in criticis- 
ing thcse proposed by others. 


..-Even Dr. Spitzka, who was Guiteau’s 
best witness to show his insanity, thought that 
he knew ‘the ordivary legal consequences of 
criminal action.”’ If he did,then he knew the 
action to be criminal according to law, and 
this is knowledge enough to make him respons- 
ible for the action. 

...-The bill of Senator Edmunds appropri- 
ates a hundred.thousand dollars for the pay- 
ment of the extraordinary expenses incidental 
tothe sickness and death of President Garfield. 
Congress should not hesitate a momentin giv- 
ing to this bill the authority of law. 

..There are seventeen cases of contested 
elections. pending in the present House of 

nd these 
tops the es These cases aeeeee astana 
be thoroughly investigated. 
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-.+-President Artbur, in nominating Mr. - 
C, Bancroft Davis to be Assistant pgacrer Loy 
State, has made a most excellent selection 
No man in the country is better qualified for 
the position. 

. The president of the American Bible So- 
ciety, Dr. 8. Wells Williams, is a Connecticut 
man. 

The Examiner and Chronicle has our 
thanks for cutting off the last half of its name. 


Lublisher’'s Department. 


SooTHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


CHARTER OAK RANGES. 

A GOOD, reliable Range in a house, hotel, or other 
building, that will do its work well, promptly, and 
economically, is not easy to find. Such an indis- 
pensable article in any a answering all de- 
mands and every r nt, will do 
more in various ways to promote the comfort, health, 
and hap of all 4 dent on it than almost 
anything else within the walls of any occupied build- 
ing. There is such a Range as we have described, and 
we are not surprised to learn that it is steadily grow- 
ing in public favor year by year. We refer to the 
«Charter Oak Range,” made by the “Excelsior Manu- 
facturing Company,” of St. Louis, Mo. This Range 
seems to be as near perfection as anything 
of the kind can possibly be made. It is 
now on sale in every leading market all over 
the West and the reliable corporation now 
engaged very extensively in its manufacture have 
found it very difficult to supply the demand. 
Dealers in this line shou!d address this company, ask- 
ing for the price-lists and other information about 
this Range, which will be promptly given, free of 
charge. The Excelsior Company also deal extensive 
ly in Stamped Ware, Tinnery Tools, Tin Plates, Sheet 
Iron, etc. The management of this great concern is 
in the hands of Mr. Giles F. Filley, president, and Mr. 
George D. Dana, secretary, who will give their best 
attention to all orders sent the Company from any 
quarter. 


A STORE WORTH VISITING. 


IF you wish to see some beautiful old furniture and 
a thousand old-fashioned ornaments and articles 

ost suitable for furnishing the home, do not fail to 

visit the attractive store of Sypher & Co., of 739 and 

741 Broadway, this city. Importations ‘of antique 
furniture, bric-d-brac, and objects of art have eng sn 4 
been received, and the a fons areso great that 
one would almost imagine himself ina picture-gal- 
lery or & museum. undreds visit this store every 
day to see the sights, without making purchases, and 
many of the finest residences iu New York, as well as 
other cities, ntain objects of art from Sypher's. 
Very A & a ‘ones suitable for Holiday gi may 
now 


EE — 
MILES’S PATENT WALL-POCKET. 


Tuts is @ very neat and jnonponeive present for 
Christmas or = Holidays and a desirable article 
for ornament use at 4 “ae. It is something 
new, "having only rec sagen placed on the mar- 
ket. Co., Fulton St., New York, the 
manufacturers, are che of the | t and oldest 
brush houses in the city, and we can guaranty our 
subscribers satisfaction hey send for this article 
by mail. See advertisement, on page 21. 


“THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE.” 


Tus is one of the handsomest and best monthly 
pepmeatons in the Union. It contains each month a 





























ie copies sent free on re- 
Address 


ceipt of two three-cen St. Louis 


ps. 
Magazine, 213 N. 8th St., “st. Louis. 


A LARGE MAJORITY 
of New York City’s favorite actresses, together with 
Mme. Adelina Patti and very many society ladies, 
unite in praising ‘“‘Champlin’s Liquid Pearl.” It is 
harmless to the skin and gives a beautiful soft ap- 


pearance to the skin, removing all imperfections in a 
very panty time. 








if 
Henry C. Bacau we 1z John Street, this city, 
now mers ioe one . large and srell-eneorted seat 
of Holiday swerey, @ e lowes 

and invites the y and careful inspection of the 
same by all in Want of such goods for presents a’ 
this special season. 





A Fixe stock of French Decorated Lamps, Orna- 
mental Bronzes, Clocks. ve may now be seen ‘at the 
well-known store of ler & Co., of 35 War- 

ren Street, corner of Church, this city. The 
manufacturers of these is and se 
sale trade, but sue S present month mer are 

ying t retatl de. As the ices are very 
reasonable, this store & a first-rate p! to makea 
few purchases before Christmas. 


— a 
JEWELRY, WATCHES, ETC. 


Tue attractive —— a pee oe of Jewelry, erm 4 
and Table-ware at d of 

edict & Co., No. A Bowery. is well worth ¥1 visiting. 
dm nave the name of selling reliable goods at groat 





THE South Carolina Railway Company offer, through 
their bankers in this J a limited amount of First 
Mortgage Bonds, Roast arias 6 per cent. interest—forty 
years to run—at and accrued interest. See 
advertisement. 


I 
Rovon weather makes rougi: hands and sore faces. 
Strone’s ARNICA JELLY will positively cure cracks, 
chaps, and roughness of the skin. In metal flasks, 
2c. a at most every drug store and at C. H. Stroxne & 
Co.’6, Chi icago. Sent by mail on receipt of of price. 
I 


On visiting New York City, save baggage e xpress- 

e and carriage hire, and sop, at Grand Union A 
tel, opposite jrand Central Depot. 450 elegan 
rooms, costing a million dollars, reduced to $1 | 
upward x? ay. European plan. Restaurant sw 
pliea with the best. Stages and elevated railroad sto 
all —< Families can live here on Getter bet terms 
where. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY MORTON, 
PRESIDENT OF STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
ON SELF-RAISING FLOUR. 

“ Honoxen, N. J., Nov. 80th, 1881. 
“ Messrs. Gro. V. HECKER & Co.: 

“Gentlemen :—1 have had occasion to make analyses 
of your Self-Raising Flour and Buckwheat and Grid- 
dle-Cake Flour on a number of occasons—not only for 
you, but for others, who wished to know what were 
the materials contained in these artic'es—and have 
for many years used them in my own family, and can 
testify most emphatically that they are agreeable 
“nutritious, and perfectly wholesome. The ingre- 
dients employed in their preparation are not only en- 
tirely harmless as so used, but have been recom- 
mended by the highest authorities in medical and 
physiological science as the most wholsesome and in 
all respects desirable preparations now known for 
the purpose of raising bread, cakes, etc. 

“ Yours, etc., HENRY MORTON.” 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE FOR 1882. 





THis standard periodical has been published for 
— pores = with uninterrupted success. It is 
aw and gives over three and a 


thousand well Aled pages of reading-matter | aenpe / 
forming four 1 volumes. Its f 
= le space ena’ le it to > 





d by no ot ther publ easton, 
the ablest genes one Ps reviews, the choicest serial an 

short stories, t sketches of travel 
biographi 1 hi se bent poetry and sind’ pol tical” ine 
y ica st n- 
formation from the entire body of fore’ nt 


the day. 
ladstone, Jas. 
A. Proctor, Edward 
man, Prof. (rend win Smith, Prof. . Tyndall, Dr. 


ll, yi, Win. Black, Miss Thackeray. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mrs. Alexander, Jean ngelow, R. 'D. BI ‘more, 
Thos. Hardy, Matthew. Arnold, ¥ W. i. ay ren Ww. Wi 
ry, ourgente®s, Rusk: mn yson, wning, an 
= other most ee writers 0 of the mas. 
jodicals b LL one no. 





place of many ditorature monthlies, tal f_.# . 
and its readers can Grom its easily and 
the of the fore. 

politics, and art. Its importance to 
y+ in fact, it is well. nigh 
indispensable to those who would keep vy n- 
formed in the best literature of the day, and hence 
its contenaed, success. 
LITTELL & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 








LETTER FROM -< 2. LEON 
WALEER 


Hant¥roop, ~ ~ 28th, 1881. 
Messrs. Hort, Foca & Donna 
Bi have examined with some care pegimen 
n Papers received and the copies of oe the “On 
Bibie "Teacher." 
Tam glad to testify to the most —- work done 
by you in each de ment of this serv 
lam cupecmney impressed with the > EE of 


the Tt. ‘or 

e pro 4 contributions of Prof. Riddle, on io 

mT .. ‘or each Change in the Revised Text, will be 
of especial interest and = to all teachers and in- 
telligent scholars. No man is more competent to do 
this work than Prof. Riddle. It would hardly be in- 
vidious to say that, all things considered, no man is 
80 competent to do it as he. a 4 method of in- 
quiry into these textual changes. rc -+ immedi. 
ate commection with the ritieal’ and united study of 
k of the Bible, will be of great utility in 
This is a featvreof your Proposed pia: ond 

school help, which would o 

ya go a long way toward giving it the profes. 
ence over anya ng Apes J dines 
am, very y 5 
‘GEO EO. LEON WALKER. 
Mass., Nov. 30th, 1861. 


many ay were. 2 


Messrs. Hoyt, ag 4, & te 
Prof. 1 Ridal a ay x ous, oo do ied hieepar thor thor- 
e, 
hiy. E Lg minis to stud; icles. 


° x 

Only {a pome such way can he A 30 ste Himeclt as re- 

ne id a or nett ently respecting the aves 
% rt an in’ ~~ 

fi t Mopeing yw t a, Senator twin 

ron me r er reaching 

be educating and through him edifying to his 

Yours, 


cnoers 
RY THAYER. 
THE WESTERN RURAL. 


unis ar Tas pore farm and! family Journal 
‘arm 
ened ong blis! at Chicago, Ill, bya 
'TNe Rural is not one of the beet and 
en on every branch gf farm 
jovermmes fof raft 
a ledvocating "governmental control of 
seat a reform in our patent i) to 
the end that the public shall not be victt 
patent shi and is 


arpers, ooeien teal me 
Bites and the adulteration of food products. It is 
ably edited in all of ite several departments and, In 
addition to all its other merits, tains a strictl 
high moral tone. Circulating in all of the states an 
territories, as well as in Canada, its matter is careful- 
ly prepared with a view of meeting the wants of 
every section. With a larger circulation than any 
other journal of its class in the world, it hasa v 
extensive voluntary correspondence from. | 
‘armers, besides corps of paid tors and 

See in another col 


contributors. vertisement column, 
nd send for sample to Mitton Groros, Editor 
and Publisher, Chicago, TL 








F. up their list of newspapers for 
1683 should not Py } A 2 the Practica, Fanon. Itisa 
pr nm esky agricultural ‘Poultry. and kin. 
dred subjec Each depart- 


and the oon on ‘le. 
ment is liy edi mveys valuable in- 
formation in a plain an: practical manner. It has an 
able corps of dents, who combine practice 
and theory. Ina 5 , it is what ite name wg ee a 
paper. t contain: er m reports 
fh han any other en paper, which makes a of 
peculiar value to the farmer. At its e—! 
year in advance—it is by far the oops cqrlouituea! 
per in gy > h terms given to 
ive canvassers. Practical Farmer, N. E. 
Cor. Thrteenth and Market Sts.. Philadelphia. 


rr 
“I DON’T WANT A PLASTER’ 


Y saida sick man toa 
something to cure me ?” 
ered 


com- 
peeks cure. Have you these symptoms? Then gots a 





B. w’s INDIGO Bute. Best me wat. ty ty 
and m ons i ge Le a WILTBERG 
prietor, 233 nd St.. Philadelphia 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MILES’ PATENT WALL-POCKET. 


A Receptacle for Brush end Comb. 
ieee bune safes tafteete fre 
held tn - 1 Xd r rove of bristics ana 


sees y covered Ww rered with sik stra and ES 
ful, wor only holiday goods, bht every. 


MILES BROS. & CO., 
102 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1. 


Watches and Jewelry. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


Up-Town Store, 697 Broadway, 
NEAR FOURTH STREET. 


LUNDBORG 3 


Beautiful Assortment of Novelties 
in Fine Plush and Leather Odor 
Cases, containing Cut Crystal 
Bottles filled with Lunborg’s Per- 
fumes. For sale by Dealers. 


Depot 24 Barclay, corner Church. 
YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN. 


HOLIDAY PREDENTS 


LIBRARY HANGING-LAMPS 


AND IMPORTED 
BACCARAT, LIMOGES, and LONGWY 
Decorated Lamps, 
BY THE 


CRAIGHEAD & ELWELL M'F'G CO., 


88 Barclay Street and 88 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


FINE WATCHES, 


DIAMONDS, AND JEWELRY. 


A. C. BENEDICT & C0., 
28 BOWERY. 


ESTABLISHED 68 YEARS. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE 
BEARING THE NAME OF BENEDICT. 


























isot. AT RETAIL. 183i. 
DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. 
Immense variety of 


TOYS AND GAMES. 
A fine assortment of 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, FANCY GOODS, 
RICH BISQUE FIGURES, VASES, PLAQUES, 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 
Original and only genuine 
St. Germain Student lamp. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 
Nos. 29 to 39 Park Place, New York. 


AMATEURS, Ss, WORKERS, AND 


DEALERS IN FANCY WOODS 
can now procure of us White Holly and all other 
Bracket Woods. 


Large, choice, and complete assortment. 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 





Nos. 186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 





HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





Factories, Walling ford , Cont. 


The “NIAGARA.” 
Salesroom, 735 Chambers Street, Wew York, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


A SPECIAL LOT OF 


INDIA 


Decca Shawls, 


IN VERY CHOICE PATTERNS, AT ABOUT 


Half the Cost of Importation, 


OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS TO 
PURCHASERS OF GIFTS FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


ALSO 


AN INVOICE JUST LANDED OF EXTHA 
QUALITY 


VALLEY CASHMERES, 


SUPERB COLORINGS AND DESIGNS, 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


COSTUMES, Etc. 

Will offer the balance of their stock of 
Paris and their own manufactured Walk 

ing Suits, Carriage and Reception Dresses, * 
Evening and Dinner Toilets, Cloaks, Pol 

mans, Circulars, ete. Also Misses’ and 
Children’s Imported Pattern Garmeuts, 
Bacques, Ulsters, etc., 


AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 









Financial, 


SENATOR MORRILL ON THE 
TARIFF. 


SENATOR MORRILL, of Vermont, who 
has been a member of Congress for tweuty. 
six years (twelve years in the House and 
fourteen in the Senate), and who in 1861 
drew our present tariff law, recently made 
in the Senate a most effective speech on 
the question of protective duties, as distin- 
guished from the theory of free trade. 
The speech, from beginning to end, is 
loaded with facts going to show the bene- 
fits to all classes which have accrued from 
what is called the Morrill Tariff. Tie 
Honorable Senator does not claim that there 
are nv defects in the present law, or object 
to such modifications as will remove these 
defects and make the law better; but he 
does plant himself squarely against ihe 
theory of those who are shouting free 
trade as the sum of all wisdom and gives 
them a huge mass of hard facts to dispose 
of. We have never seen a sharper charac- 
terization of the speculative free traders 
than in the following words: 





**Bome schoolmen, innocent of earning 
even a cout or a pair of shoes by the sweat 
of the brow, and sage without, experience, 
adopt the theory because it is an article of 
faith (saving without works) with a ready- 
made catechi*m ia imported text-books, 
and requires no comprchensive iuvestiga- 
tion or the multiform ond ever-varying 
facts and exige.cics in national affairs; but 
when the theury comesto be practically ap- 
plied alike to all times, places, and condi- 
tions of men, it obviously becomes political 
quackery, as untenable and preposterous 








as it would be to insist w clothing 
all mankind in garments of the same ma- 
terial, in Summer or Winter, and of equal 
cut and dimensions, whether for big men 
or little, on the Danube or on the Missis- 
sippi.” 

This hits the point exactly. The ques- 
tion of tariff protection or free trade is not 
a speculative question, to be settled by the 
@ priori notions and premises of ecovom 
ical doctrinaires. It is a question of fact as 
to the condition and wants of a country. 
The fact during the whole history of this 
country is that its industries and prosperity 
have been promoted by tariff protection 
whenever the trial has beep made, and 
that the reverse has been the result when- 
ever legislation has adopted the theory of 
the free-traders. The Morrill Tariff may 
be modified in some respects with advan- 
tage, and even this should be done with the 
grentest care and only after the fullest in- 
vestigation ; but the United States are in 
no condition to abandon the protective 
principles of this tariff aud allow the pro- 
ducts of pauper labor in other countries to 
undersell, in the markets of this country, 
the products of the better-paid labor of 
American citizens. This would be the re 
sult if protective duties were abolished. 
We need protective duties to develop and 
encourage our own industries, and so long 
as we need them free trade is a silly specu- 
lation. 


NEW YORK, HARTFORD, AND 
BOSTON. 


SvuRVEYs are now being made, it is said, 
by a corps of engineers for a new railroad 
on a direct line—or the shortest practicable 
route—between Hartford and Boston. It 
is believed that nearly or quite twenty 
miles can be saved between these two 
cities by such a road. If this be true, the 
road contemplated would be sure to control 
the best business between Boston, Hartford, 
aud the West. Tbe men behind this new 
movement have plenty of money and are 
not likely to back out of any movement 
which promises, as this does, to be very 
profitable. Other parties, perhaps in con- 
nection with the above, it is also known, 
are now moving for a pew and more direct 
road between New York and Hartford. 
Both of these roads, when completed with 
double tracks and fully equipped with 
steel rails, palace cars, etc., will be able to 
run limited express trains between New 
York and Boston in five hours. Av im- 
mense amount of new and yet undeveloped 
business will at once spring up along the 
whole line of these projected roads, par- 
ticularly in the eastern part of Connecticut, 
midwxy between Willimantic, on the south, 
and Southbridge, Mass., on the north, 
where at present there ‘are few if any 
railroad facilities. The legislature of Con- 
necticut, we are informed, will be asked 
at its coming January session to charter 
both of the new roads spoken of. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Durine the early part of the weck the 
money market retained its stringent 
condition of the previous week, and 
as high as one-thirty-secood of one per 
cent. per diem, in addition to legal interest, 
was required of borrowers on pledge of 
stock collateral. Later in the week, how- 
ever, the rate fell to 4 and 6 per cent., 
closing as low as 3 per cent. in some in- 
stances. The occasion of the sharp de- 
cline in the rate of interest demanded was 
attributable to the success with which the 
Treasury Department met in obtaiviag 
bonds under the 106th call. An influx of 
money from the interior of the state and 
from neighboring cities also teaded to de 
crease tbe difficuity experienced in the 
early part of the week in securing accom- 
modations. The Government bond-dealers 
realized no diffi-ulty in having their wants 
supplied at 3¢ aid 44 per cent. Time 
loans are reported stiff at 6 per cent. 
Prime mercantile paper sold at 6 and 7 per 
cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—In the Government bond 
market there hasbeen a slight reaction dur- 
ing the week. At the opeving prices were 
strong, with a tendency to advance; but 
later a sharp decline was experienced, 
which included the following changes: ex- 
tended 63 have declined § per cent.; ex- 
tended 5s, } per.cent.; 448, 4 per cent.; 4s, 
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registered, 4 per cent.; and 4s, coupon, } 
percent. The closing quotations were as 


follows: 


. Ask'd. Ask’é. 
100%| Currency 6s, 


Bia 

66 continued. ..1 "05. 
103 = Currency 6s, "06. 
é) 6s,'97. 


Seees 
idee 


446%, 1001, reg..114%% 1145¢)Currency 6s, 
444s, 1591. cou..J1 114% Currency "98. 
48,1007. r g....11 "W Currency 66, '99. 


48,1997. cou.....1104¢ 118%) 


The total amount of bonds received by 
the Treasury Department for redemption 
under the 105th call now amounts to $15,- 
521,200. The bonds continue to come in 
slowly, only about $500,000 having been 
received during the week. This leaves 
about $4,500,000 still outstanding. 

Secretary Folger is said to be strongly 
opposed to the Three-per-cent. Bill just in- 
troduced by Senator Sherman, on the gen- 
eral ground of its impracticability. A dis- 
patch from Washington says, however, 
that ‘‘ it is regarded as certain that a Three- 
per-cent. Refundivg Bill will pass both 
houses 

Treasury officials are reported to have 
said that there can be no reduction of taxes 
if the extraordinary payments of pensions 

are kept up. The anoual requirements are 
increasing, rather than diminishing, and 
many millions are demanded for arrears. 

The name of Thomas C. Acton, of New 
York, at present Superintendent of the As- 
say Office, it is reported, will be sent to the 
Senate by the President as Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States at New York, 
vice Hillbouse, resigned. 

GoLp AND SILtver.—The total importa- 
tion of gold and silver reported at this port 
for the week amounted to $1,127,387, 
which, with the amount previously report- 
ed since the first of January, makes a total 
of $56,566,261. The total exports for the 
week were $139,015, and since January 
1st $10,763,064. 

The following is the text of a bill intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Hewitt to 
secure a uniform standard of value: 

‘‘Wuereas, Under the constitutional 
power ‘to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof,’ Congress has established a 
common unit of value, and provided for 
the free coinage of gold coins conforming 
thereto, and has further provided for the 
coinage of a standard silver dollar, which 
is intended and ought to be the equivalent 
of the snid unit of value; vow, therefore, 
in order to secure and forever maintain the 
equality of the snid silver dollar with the 
lawful unit of value, 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled, That the gold and 
silver coias of the United States, which are 
a full legal tender, shall hereafter be inter- 
changeable at their lawful value, either for 
the other, upon the demand of any holder 
thereof, at the office of the Assistant Treas- 
urer in the City of New York, when pre- 
sented in sums of $100 or avy multiple 
thereof; and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide for 
such interchange and to cauce to be coined 
such amount of standard silver d llars as 
may be found necessary, from time to time, 
in order to meet the demand for such dol- 
lars; and that all provisions of law fixing 
or limiting the amount to be coined of such 
standard silver dollars be and the same are 
hereby repealed.” : 

It is said that Secretary Folger’s views 
on the silver question meet with disfavor 
on both sides of the House, 

Foreign Excuance.—Tbe market has 
been dull, but steady, throughout the 
week. with the nominal asking quotations 
unchanged at $4.81 for 60-day bills and 
$4.85 for demand. Actual business was 
done at concessions ranging from § to 
1} cents. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks, issued by 
the Clearing-house shows, a contraction in 
loans of $1,810,500, a decrease in deposits 
of $1,317,500, and a loss in lega! tenders of 
$1,900, against an increase in specie of 
$363,300 and a decrease in circulation of 
$108,600. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a gain io reserve of $690,775, but 
the banks still hold $271,200 less than the 
legal requirements. 

The following table gives figures in de- 
tail: 


Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposite. 
New York.. $9,948,000 $1,800,000 $243,000 $9,188,000 
Manhattan. 7,215,500 784,000 291.300 5,520.000 
Merchants’. 6.571.400 897,500 874.500 5,256,700 
Mechanics’. 7.250.000 1,068,000 439,000 5,910.000 
Onion....... 4.623.400 207.600 479.400 . 3.610.600 
America. 7.725,900 855.200 600.300 4,871.30 
Phenix..... 9,330,000 687,090 20,000 2.857.~W) 
GRAF... c00000 7,299.200 2,777.600 185,000 7,800,100 
Trad’smen’s 2,5023.100 963,100 74.100 1.857,300 
Fulton...... 1.754.300 216.300 151.200 1,206,200 





GallatinNa. 4.112.100 287,000 123.900 1,933,706 
B’tch.&Dro. 1,527,300 274.100 68.100 1,356,900 
M’chs.&2Tra. 1,086,000 174.000 138,000 1,110,000 
Greenwich. 924400 20,000 163,100 893 900 
Lea. Manuf. 2.493.100 475.100 165.100 2.250.800 
Sev'nth W'd 1,001.500 191.100 48,800 920,v00 
St'teof N.Y. 8.480.500 656,800 164.00¢ 8,163,700 
amer. Ex... 12,852,000 1,948,000 420,000 

Commerce... 15,605,000 2.456,800 406.200 9.457.700 
Broadway... 5.240.800 643,000 156.100 38.5655,700 
Mercantile. 6,537,800 1,160.700 898,500 6,384,300 
Pacific...... 2,112,000 888,000 256,200 2,584,100 
Republic... 5,545,600 447.800 240,100 8,170,500 
Chatham.... 38,248,300 669.800 223.200 8,414,500 
Peopie’s.... 1,460,500 140.300 97,500 1.713.000 
North Am.. 2,633,500 327.000 2u7.000 2,608,600 
Hanover... 8,107,400 995.700 958,300 7,900,000 
Irving...... 2,826,000 420.300 292.900 2.589800 
Metropoli’n 13,.583.000 2.646000 309,000 10,482,000 
Citizens’... 2.078.100  3820,500 239,700 2,232,800 
Nassau..... 2.648.400 211,400 143,300 2.454.800 
Market..... 294,700 503.700 135,000 2,425,700 
St.Nicholas 2,233,700 407.000 §=71,100 = 1,915,800 
Shoe & Lea. 8.029.000 612,000 105.000 2.828.000 
Corn Exch. 8.787.400 271,000 129.000 2.469.400 
Continenta! 7,296,400 1,056,500 189,500 6,801,200 
Oriental.... 1.895.100 80,000 361.800 1,881,300 
Marine..... 3.158.000 662,000 227,000 3.600.000 
imp. @ Tra.. 18,548,200 6,438,000 135,600 20,540,800 
PARiccs secs 18,234,800 4,627,000 357,300 21,619.700 
Mec. Bkg.As 958,800 118,000 70.700 685,900 
North River 995,000 36.000 168,000 1,005,400 
Kast River.. 1,021,100 158.800 134,000 897,800 
Fourth Na.. 17,316,200 8,925.700 398,100 16,463.000 
Cent. Na.... 8,271,000 554,000 1.362.000 8,010,000 
Second Na.. 8,271,000 559,000 280.000 3,374,000 
Niath Na... 5,930,000 1,189,800 328.700 65,946,700 
First Na.... 14,211.000 8,471,100 219.300 15,544,000 
Third Na... 5.617.900 974,100 451.100 5,619,000 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,536,100 147,400 112,600 1,192,600 
Bowery..... 1,722,800 208,000 172,000 1,495,200 
N.Y.Co..... 1.585.700 22,800 451,900 1,838,100 
Ger. Am 2,405,500 277,400 72,500 2,088,500 
Chase Na... 4,276,300 1,106,200 70,100 4,817,106 
Fifth Av.... 1,834,000 938,400 161,000. 1,940,000 
German Ex. 1,842,400 12,200 168,600 1,560,600 
Germania... 1,214,600 93,000 258,400 1,552 000 
U. S. Nat... 4,287.400 1,221,300 46,500 4,629,700 





Totais.......812,978,400 56,222,200 15,738,600 284,927,600 
Dee. Inc. Dec. Dec. 
Comparisons $1,810,500 $368,300 $1,900 81,317.500 


Cleazings, week ending Dec. 10th, 1881, $952.835,.5396 49 

“ Dec. 17th, 1881, 798,662,237 38 
Balances, week ending Dec. 10th, 1881, 26,746,276 52 

“ . Dec. 17th, 1881, 29,708,087 86 

The Garfield National Bank, of this city, 

ewhich has just been authorized to begin 
business, is the old Island City Bank re- 
organized. The Island City Bank began 
business on the Ist of August, 1853. It has 
lately been situated at the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Sixth Avenue, where the 
bank offices will remain. Its capital has 
been only $100,000, but the stock of the re- 
organized bank will be $200,000. The capi- 
tal has been taken chiefly by the stockhold- 
ers of the United States National Bank, No. 
35 Nassau Street, of which H. Victor New- 
comb is president. The new list of directors 
includes George H. Robinson, Logan C. 
Murray, John G. McCook, Henry B. Hurl- 
but, Hiram Hitchcock, A. C. Cheney, John 
B. Kitching, and Joseph Drexel. George 
H. Robinson is temporary president of the 
Garfield Bank and Logan C. Murray tem- 
porary vice-president. George F. Vail has 
become the cashier aod will bold the posi 
tion permanently. 

The Lincoln Bank, of which Postmaster- 
General James is president, has secured the 
services as cashier of Mr. J. H. B. Edgar, 
at present cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank- 
ing Association, of No. 38 Wall Street. 
For the present the business of the Lincoln 
Bank will be transacted in the building on 
the northwest corner of Vanderbilt Place 
and Forty-second Street, immediately oppo- 
site the Grand Central Depot. 

The stockholders of the Central National 
Bank, of Boston, which suffered through 
the suspension of the Pacific Bank, of the 
same city, have voted to levy an assessment 
of 100 per cent. on the stock, in accord- 
ance with a notice from the Controller of 
Currency. The vote to assess was adopted 
by a large majority. 

At the Pacific Bank there is a more hope- 
ful feeling than at any time since the sus- 
pension, and the belief in its abilily to meet 
the condition for reorganization is strength- 
ened. President Benyor is seriously ill at 
his home, a result of his troubles in con- 
nection with the bank. 

The deposit line in our city banks con- 
tinues to be very large, indeed, indicating 
both strength and prosperity. Thirteen of 
them, we see by last weekly report, held 
an average of between five and ten millions 


of dollars. Four held over ten millions 
and less than twenty—viz. : 
Metropolitan... .......0..seseseeees 810,428,000 
CUE soiccpnciauesenssiissesia 11,351,000 
SS 15,544,000 
Fourth National................... 16,463,800 


Two of them reported their enormous 
average above twenty millions—viz.: — 
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Banx Srocxs.—The following are the 
closiug quotations for city bank shares: 
































Mechs. Bkg.Ass. 1S 


Stare Securitres.—The following are 
the Jatest bids for state securities: 






4la., cl. A. 8 to 5.. - SIN. Y. 66, ¢ 1, '98....... 120 
IN S608 tea toa. 34 
Iw C. 6a, o, A. O....... 
\N. C.N.C.B.°83-4-5....140 
|N.C. N.C.R., 7a, c. Off.120 
N.C. N.C. A.0.....140 
N.C. N.C.R. 78, cp.off. 120 
N.C.,f’dgact'66,.1900.13 
N. C..fd’g act "68, °98..12 
N. C.,n,J.J., 92, '08.... 22 
N.C.,n,A4.0.... . 2 
N. ©. ©. B..c0cee- cee 
N. C.. sp t, . & 
|N.C.. spt . 
IN. C., spt, p 
ie ay 
iN.C., cn 
ah aot 
’ . a, ¢. 
S. C. 6s,a 
8.C. B.cn 

2 444 Tenn, 4s, 0. 

Mo. 6s, ‘td'g. due'@4 5.118 i. 

Mo. 68, H.&St.J.,due’s6.108 

Mo.6s.H.&StJ_.due’s7 108 |Va ° 

N. Y. 6s, gr, 87 ( 

7 Be 

N. Y. 

N. ¥. 

N. Y. 6: 





Stock MARaet.- -The Stock Market ext 
hibited a state of stagnation during the 
past week which has not been experienced 
for some time, and speculation was exceed- 
ing dull, in consequence of the inability of 
the trunk-line representatives to agree upon 
a basis of settlement. In the latter part 
of the week there was a determined raid 
made upon Denver and Rio Grande, which 
resulted in a break in the entire market and 
set the whole list in a quiver. Denver fell 
154 per cent., and other stocks from one to 
six per cent. the pon-dividend and fancies 
suffering the most. Some of the specialties 
were marked up steadily, without regard to 
the general market. At the close of the busi. 
ness of the week the market was weuk and 
declining. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations. 


High. Low. Closing, 
Sales. est. est. Deo. 17. 





Adams Express..........+.-+ 6 143 1440 148 
American Express.......... 312 05 «688g Ot 
Albany and Susq............ 18 185 185 135 
Alton and Terre H. pf...... 100 «=—«988 98 93 
Americen Dis. Tel... .. ... 37 
Boston Air Line, pf......... 6544 
B., C., R., and North.. 8144 
Col. and Green, pf... <a 93 
Canada Southern............ BRLg 
Caribou Mining............ 2% 
Cameron Coal. ........+0++00 85 
Central Arizona............ 1% 
Central Pacific.............. 9934 
C., St. L., and N.0. .ccccc.- 83 
€..6., CGO Tb. .ccovscces O1lig 01% 
Ches. and Ohlo........cccce. 27 27 
Ches. and Ohio, Istpf....... 1616 40% S8i¢ BR 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 808 20% 29 20 
ee ya 4,090 21% 19% 20 
C., B., ABE Q...ccccccece +--+ 5.203 189% 196% 187 
Chicago and Alton........+ 300 =133% 182 182 
GContrtt BeWG.....ccccescocce 600 «688 86 38 
Chicago and Northwestern. 29.770 12545 1238 12354 
Chicagoand Northw'n, pf.. 180 140 189 140 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul.... 86,623 107 104 105 
Cim., S. and C......eeeeeeeeee 266 «67 57 37 
Colorado Coal...........+++- 2,200 49% 45 46% 
Cumberland........... «++ 310 40% 939 r)) 
Del.. Lack.. and Western.. 57,575 12834 19834 19684 
Del.and Hudson..... ..... 1.997 10834 107 107% 
Den. and Rio Grande...... 270.000 814 66 70 
East Tennessee... ......... 14,270 «1555 14% 
East Tennessee, pf......... 4,870 Wile 24% 25 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 2,800 934 96%, 

Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 17,800 116 112 (114 
Houston and Texas........ 1.200 90% 88 #8 
Illinois Central..........+.. 6,860 134 181% 1319 
Ind., Bloom.. and West..... 8,020 51% 4936 4956 
Keo. and D. M...........024+ 600 19% 19% 19% 
LabeGRete......ccccoscesesese 144,200 12134 11936 119% 
Long Island...............+++ 300 Bale Sag 5446 
Lake Erieand Western..... 1650 43% 42 a 
Louisville and Nashville 86,705 108% 104 105% 
Lou., N. Alb., and €,........ 1,000 80 7? %7%; 
Manhattan..........scoreseses 5.812 56 SS 54% 
Manhattan Beach........... 1650 32 2% 29 
Maryland Coal.........+..... 500 21%, 21% 2116 
Minn. and St. Louls......... 500 «(80 27 27 
Minn. and St. Louis, pf..... 300 +70 O24 6216 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pf........ 1,002 18 16% 16% 
Mar. and Cin.. 2d pf......... 300 8 % % 
Memphis and Char... . .... 25,900 Ty 70% (87 
Mil. and L. Shore........... 700 «=O 48% 48% 
Metropolitan ................ 2.335 O84 B04 91 
Michigan Central........... 45,949 9316 B8ig 8%% 
Mobile ano Ohio............. 2,200 374 35% 87% 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 22.455 41 S836 39 
Mo. and Pacific............ ~~ 107s «104 10434 
Morris and Essex........... 124 12236 122% 
Nash., Chat.. and St. Louis.. ooam 1946 8644 88 
New Central Coal........... GS 62 68 
ee * eee 44,500 95% 911 ong 
RR ae een 57,123 199% 187% 19844 
N. Y. Cand i, ex. div 19634 185%, 1958 
TE TD ccwshaenecencs 1,850 10044 107% 107% 
N.Y., L.E., and Western.. 70.310 45% 44 44 
N.Y.,L. BE. and W., pfd .. 8110 94 00% «91 
N. Y., Ont. and Western... 9,618 313% 29 2056 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. 11,773 60 7 5834 
Northern Pacifie...... ..... 4,080 40. Sa 8854 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 48,895 81% 87% 8754 
Ohio Soutnern.............. 26 23 25° 
Obio and Miss............... 8,100 87% 87% S84 
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Silver Cliff Min.............. 800 2% 3 

St. Paul and D............. ° 100 26 26 

St. Paul and D., pf.......... 550 74%, T4 
Robinson Mining......... «+ 25,100 4% eq 
Standard Mining... ........ 1,580 21 2046 

St. Paul, M. and U.......... 5.850 119% 112% 

Sutro Tunnel................ 2,700 1% 1 

St. L. andsSan Francisco.... 1,060 44 41% 

St. L. and San Fran., pf..... 60 65 GOK 60% 
&t. L. and San Fran., Ist pf. 50 10534 10544 105% 
2 eee 4,750 B01¢ STiq 37% 
St. P.and Om., pf........... 9,980 1083¢ 1015% 102% 
ToL, Del, and B............. 1560 17 «#2117 17 
Union Pacific ..............- 24,234 120% 117 11% 
Texas and Pacific........... 100,150 55% 50 51% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 37,450 41% 38 88 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... ** 59,887 835g 7836 78% 


Western Union Tel........ - 03,526 87 85 
United States Express..... 76 76 
FINANCIAL ITEMs.—The quarterly report 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
for the quarter ending December 81st, 1881, 
is rather @ surprise to those who have not 
felt confidence in the company’s abilit ty to 
earn dividends on its $80,000,000 of capital. 
The company started July ist of the present 
year with $127,258.76 re. After pay- 
ing its regular a ividends and ex- 
pendiug $615,425 for construction and the 
urchase of new lines, it has a surplus of 
$1. 018,287.18. This shows a net gain of 
nearly $900,000 in six months, after paying 
$2,400,000 in dividends. It is ceil to 
the management that the Mutual Union’ 4 
competition will io no wise affect adversely 
these favorable results in the future ; that 
the natural increase of business will be 
greater than can be done by the other line. 
A dividend of one and one-half per cent. is 
declared — on the 16th day of Janu- 


a 

The vi Vizina Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, of Tombstone, Arizona, bas declared 
the usual monthly dividend of $20,000, also 
an extra dividend of $20,000. After pay- 
ing these two dividends, amounting to $40,- 
000, the company has a surplus of over 
$100,000. The product of the mine for 
November was 618 tons of ore, yielding 
$59,029, bullion value, or an average of $95. 
50 per ton. Total product to December Ist, 
5,212 tons, bullion value $483,722, or an 
average of $92.98 per ton.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Divipenps.—The La Plata Mining and 
Smelting Co. has declared a dividend of 
seven and a half cents per sbare, payable 
January 3d, 1882. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
seven per cent., payable January 3d 





WAY, 

Six ‘van cent. Mortcacr Bonps of 
1911, 

Peninsula Extension - - $2,000,000 


In denominations of $1,000 each. 
Dated January 1, 1881, payable Jan- 
Interest payable April 1, and October 





uary 1, 1911; 
1, in gold coin, in the City of New York. 





These bonds are d in with the 
$2,000,000 of Series A, by a first mortgage on the ex- 
tension of the road from Richmond to Newport 
News, together with valuable terminal property at 
the latter point, which, as the seaboard end of an 
immense system of roads and connections, radiating 
from the Chesapeake and Ohio, will possess a value 
many times greater than the mortgage, and largely 
increasing from year to year. 

Price Par and Accrued Interest from October 1st. 

FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau Street, Naw Yorr 





BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of ireland, and on, Great | Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








6% Bonds. 


A limited amount of the First Con- 


solidated Mortgage Bonds of the 


South Carolina Railway Co. 


for Sale. These Bonds have forty 
years to run from their date, Oct 1, 
1880. They bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent., payable semi-annually 
in New York or Charleston, S. C. 

The total issue of these Bonds 
amounts to $5,000,000 on 243 miles 
of road. The price of the bonds is 
102% and accrued interest. 

For further information and for the 
bonds apply to 


Fohn S. Barnes, 
No. 18 Wall Street. 


Chase & Higginson, 


24 Pine Street. 





AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STR T, NEW YORK; 
434 LYBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHRIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


furnished to 
re. 
ROCURED for Rall 


road Com ype having lines under construction and 
their bee hased or ated. 
FIN CIAL NEGOTIATI Ss conducted for States, 


cumin. poses, and nes, & and for Railroad Com- 
ponies and 1 Ota oe Corpasssions, 
5 H.R. REORGAN- 

mpanies and other Corpora- 
perty oi in the hands of Receivers or 
WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


on nD. 

UY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into wey investments. 
ww and other information furnished on ap- 

ication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
Wi. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


000 00 FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$5, of the DULUTH AND WIN- 
RAILROAD COMPANY.—Subscfiptions will 
be NIPEG Ra on and after Monday, the 12th instant, at 
58 Broadway, he 


‘or any part of ¢ 
omentionsd bende, dj 


May ist, 3 
ears to run; ca Gey ae 6 per 
ber qunem, py carry inter pene, he diet dys 
of are ee jovember, in i 
interest are perms’ 
ort the present stan of Ly "Eeamees. 
are issued at the rate of §18, 
ene ie means for the construction and 
pty railroad, and are 
conveying to the Central Trust 

of. New York, trustee for the pondhold , 4 
chises andentire rai and_ property 
pany, incl ng a very waluable ia Jand-grant of 8.406 400 


acres per ms 
nds are offered at 26 © proasbum and 
accrued interest, oo ae for aX bond subscribed 





any 
ves. 


bond for $1, 

the rate of opin $7,000 
same franchises, rai 

per Der contams of the par 


serptio for and receive teks ponte ot 
the. me time of sabe jon; or, at their o;} ion, may 
go A ~ Kh 

2 


Pamphlet Tec MCLELLAN sy peat 


reguesi, Yor, Dec. Sth, 1861. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will fipd gepectel advantages for 
the <o ——- ent peer pec pete of mae only 


SH FE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National "Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAU1/S CHURCH. 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


Neo. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. Y., 
Member of the New York Stock 
business 


ye — sold on Commission for cash or on 
vances 








sy iphia. 
8.—My New York ae 
mailed tree free of charge on 


MONEY TO LOAN. 





HUBBAKD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Cenn. 
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GiLins, Pouven SJennins, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YoRwe 


and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposite 
issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt atiention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. HH. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


> SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well-known lowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, lowa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $300, 
$500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter- 





» est, ite 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


secured by real estate montages which are am ong 
the sholeast Spee ever offered to investors. 
een a capital of $250,000, fully paid, and ite 
repute’ tion for p= LK. management ts well es- 
—~F- abli inte te 'principal, a at ithe 
years an e, rest an > e 
emical National fy —*- od York. 7 afe 
let, Fishes full Sartion. 
—- ET) of the nest character, 
mailed” tree on application. the Company chal- 
lenges the closest investigation. 
Address, 
Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
Des Moines, Towa. 


HOMER LEE 
BANK-NOTE COMPANY, 


Nos. 58 and 60 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


offer unequaled facilities for the Engrevi 
Stock Certificates, Bank notes, Ch ‘er 





of Bond 
rafts, an 
Patented Ma- 


Company are 7 accordance with | 
of th the cEw York Stock EXcHan 


~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 





will do well to write a. = eat on the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
.L@ ERT, NEW YORK 
= was orm erly HOWES & & MACY). 
Tnis house a rH moms Commission 
business, wi 


Interest - rary large °3 cite on 4 at a1 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


L. SPEYER & CO., 


Brokers in Minne LA Sie edihsaeens Securities. 


Orders on San Francisco Stock Exchange receive our 
special attention and are are promptly executed. 


Members New Joe Mint: Stock Exchange. 
Post-OmM address Bo x 2569. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., 


LOA Zz. & 2 re ue KE 
Ni icldt SEVEN AND EIGHT 
PER CENT. N NET to the rigagee THslding 
No better Savestenegs is offered than our Three and 
Five-Year Bond and oe Correspondence 
solicited. Write for cir and references. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. — 
Owner oF La PLata Mnamo axp Surztieo Co., 


Dratste 


56 Breanne, Dogue 2 anv 13. 
of SEVE) see 


*THE BOARD OF 

2, Bi day age lared a dividend 
r share ( 

uary 84, 1881, at ie a 























inves NTS pei 
ok, payable on TUESD 
omriod of the 


Aith 


of the com- 





— oop 

Nov palace surpass account... 

Dec. ist, ” inst wet earnings for month of 
Novem 


"git .n08 08 


ce Dec. Int, 1881. . $164,509 98 
ria OLYPHANT TALBOT, Ass’t Secretary. 


Wrsrerx Union TeLeonarn Company 
New York, Dec. 14th, 1881. 


DIVIDEND Ne. 58. 


The Board of Di have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent. upon the cap!- 
tal stock of this company from the net revenues of 
the three months ending Dec. 31st, instant, payable at 
the office of the Treasurér, on and after the 16th day 
of January next, to the shareholders of record on the 
20th day of December, instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of December, instant, and 
opened on the morning of the 17th of January next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


ye we amg MINING COM- 
pe December 15th, 1881, 











The trustees nea the earnings the 

reguler monthly Mvidend of of CENTS per 4 I 
or $20,000 ; also 
of TEN CENTS 


per Share, or 990,000, both on demas at 
ffice of the company, No. 90 Pine St., on Jana 
if y a Desamber %7t! 44 


Se ath, 1 a 
and reopes January ‘ E HASKELI, "ice-Prosident. 


TATION AL WANK ob Pew" FAP pErw 


New York, Dyna 9 ~1% 17th, pon. ¢ 
cen oO 
gividens of Lil oy Ly t corpinan of 
Bank, pops able on the 84 day of January next. The 
Gas will remain cloned 1t 
wD WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. — 








OFrFice OF Smcseo S Sr. Fah ane AxD)_ sty 
way New on Deo. i 10th. 
Behera al stsok of pata 
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Commerrial, 
THE REFUNDING BILL. 


Tue Refunding Bill of Secretary Sherman, 
as modified and amended by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, and then reported 
to the Senate, provides as follows: 

‘* Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to re- 
ceive at the Treasury and at the office of 
any assistant treasurer of the United Stetes 
lawful money of the United States to the 
amount of $50, or ong maltose of thatsum, 
or apy bonds of the United States bevering 
84 per cept. interest, and to issue in ex- 
change therefor an equal amount of rezis- 
tered or coupon bonds of the Usited States, 
of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, and $10,000, of such form as he 
may prescribe, bearing interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent. per annum, payable elther 
quarterly or semi-annually at the Treasury 
of the United States. Such bonds shall be 
payable at the pleasure of the United 
States, after the ist day of January, A.D. 
1887, the order of their payment to be de- 
termined by law, or, in the absence of such 
legislation. by rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘The money deposited under this act shall 
he promptly applied solely to the redemp- 
tion of the bonds of the United States bear- 
ing 34 per cent, interest, and the aggregate 
amount of deposits made and bonds issued 
under this act shall not exceed the sum of 
$200,000,000. The amount of lawful 
money 8o received on deposit as aforesaid 
shall not exceed at any time the sum of 
$25,000,000."” 

The three-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds re- 
ferred to in this bill, which are the continued 
five and six-per-cents., amount in the 
aggregate to $579,560,050. This bill, if it 
becomes a law, would, if the bonds pro- 
vided for in it were taken by the people, 
call In $200,000,000 of this amount, and 
substitute therefor a like amount of three 
per-cent. bonds, thus saving one-half of 
one per cent. in interest to be paid by the 
Government. The three-and-a-half-per- 
cents, are payable at the pleasure of the 
Government and the new bonds proposed 
to be issued would be so payable after Jan- 
uary Ist, 1887. 

This is a very different bill from the one 
which President Hayes vetoed, especially 
in that it makes no attack upon the national 
banks and does not undertake to coerce 
them in any way. We see no objection to 
the general idea of the bill. If enacted as 
a law, it would test the question whether 
the Government can borrow money at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum. We 
think that it can do so, and that Congress 
should make the attempt substantially as 
proposed by this bill. 





KNOX ON BANK MANAGEMENT. 


Mr. Knox, Comptroller of the Currency, 
in his annual report, speaks very plainly in 
regard to the duty of the officers and direct- 
ors of our national banks. 

We commend the following extract 
therefrom to the careful consideration of 
all officers, directors, and patrons of these 
institutions: 


‘* By-laws are generally adopted by na- 
tional banks soon after their organization, 
which ususlly contain, among other pro- 
visions, sections similar to the following: 

*** There shall be a standing committee, to 
be known as the ‘exchanze committee,’ ap- 
pointed by the board every six months. to 
continue to act until succeeded, whe shall 
have power to discount and purchase notes 
and bills and : ther evidence of debts and to 
buy and sell bills of exchange, and who shall 
at each regular meeting make a report of the 
notes and bills discounted and purchased by 
them since their last previous report. 

«There shall be appointed by the board 
every three months a committee, whose duty 
it shall be to examine into the affairs of the 
bank, count its eash, and to compare its assets 
and liabilities with the balances on the general 
ledger, for the purpose of ascertaining that 
the books are correctly kept and the condi- 
tion of the bank corresponds therewith, and 
that the bank is in a sound and solvent condi- 
tion; the result of which examination shall 
be reported to the board at its next regular 
meeting.’ 

“The object of these by-laws is, first, to 
keep the board of directors continuously in- 
formed what notes and bills are discounted 
and to furnish them with a detailed account 
thereof; and, second, to establish a check 
by the directors upon the cashier, teller, 
and book-keeper of the bank, to whose im- 
mediate custody and control the assets and 
accounts of the bank are committed. A 
methed is thus provided by which the 
dilligent and continuous administration of 
the direciors, which is required by their 
ouths, shall be performed. It is thus seen 


that both the laws of the United States and 
the by-laws adopted by the directors them- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


selves, under the law, in clear terms defive 
their duties. The men employed by them 
in the banks are under their supervision, 
the law providing: 


*** That thé bapk shall have power to elect 
Or appoigt difeetors, and by this board of 
abodets to appoint a president, vice-presi- 
dent, casbier, and other officers, define their 
duties, require bonds of them, and fx the 
penalty thereof, dismiss such officers or any 
of them at pleasure, and appoint others to fill 
their places,’ 

“ The duties of the board of directors are 
plainly defined, and, however innocent they 
may be of any intention of wrong, they are 
responsible for the sufety of funds com- 
mitted to their care. If it can be shown 
that any of them bad notice of illegal trans- 
actions, it is a serious question whetherthey 
are not legally hema to make good the 
Joss which may occrr, and it is a question 
whether they are not also liable for losses 
which may occur from neglect of duty, 
even without notice. If this is not the just 
and proper construction of the present law, 
then it becomes a question for the consid- 
eration of Congress whetber additional 
legislation upon this subject is not re- 
quired. The National Kank Act isfull of 
restrictions, to which reference has already 
been made in another portion of this re 
port, such as those requiring an adequate 
reserve; the enforced accumulation of the 
surplus; the method of increasing and re- 
ducing the capital stock and its prompt 
restoration if impaired; the prohibition 
against making loans on real estate and on 
the secnrity of their own shares of stocks 
or of accommodation or other loans than 
business paper in excess of one-tenth of the 
enpital of the bank; the prohibition against 
the declaration of dividends unless earned; 
against certifying checks without the 
necessary deposit; and many other similar 
provisions, ‘These restrictions are intended 
to protect these institutions, by imposing 
upov them genera] rules, which experience 
has shown may be properly done by the 
Government, without its thereby becoming 
the guardian of the bank or in any way 
responsible for the munagement of its 
funds. Itis the duty of the examiner to 
ascertain whether the officers of the bank 
and its directors are complying with these 
requirements of the law, and whether they 
are in any way violating any of its pro- 
visions, to the end that in such case thev 
may be enforced by the proper authority.” 
———— 


DRY GOODS. 


In the market for dry goods there has 
been a continued lull in the demand during 
the past week and busincss has settled 
down to the usual easy quiet previous to 
the annual stock-taking. The demand was 
restricted to such reassortments of senson- 
able fabrics as are required for Holiday 
sales, but some fair orders were placed for 
certain Spring fabrics and the movement in 
cotton goods, clothing woolens, knit 
underwéar, etc. on account of back orders 
was of fair proportions. ‘The jobbing trade, 
however, was devoid of its usual animation, 
except in such goods as were in demand by 
retailers for the Holiday trade. The main 
features of the market have not materially 
changed, as the staple cotton and woolen 
goods continue very closely sold up tothe 
production, and certain makes are still 
under the control of orders. As a conse- 
quence, prices are firm on all such goods 
and but few concessions have been made, in 
order to move some of the less desirable 
styles. This condition of the market has 
been reached through the strict adherence to 
legitimate trading and the avoidance of all 
desire and even appearance of speculation. 
The preferences of consumers continue 
toward the better class of goods and ex 
hibit no objections to the present firm 
prices. Considering all the varied sur- 
roundings of the market, there is nothing 
that is looked upon as disturbing in charac- 
ter to the present healthy condition. 


Corton Goopvs.—Nothing of any moment 
has transpired in cotton goods through- 
out the week, so that the situation is much 
the same as it has been for several weeks 
past. Brown, bleached, and colored cottons, 
wide sheetings, cotton flannels, grain-bags, 
warps, yarns, etc. continue to move in 
considerable quantities in execution of back 
orders; but new business was of strictly 
moderate proportions. Certain Spring 
fabrics were, however,in fair demand,a good 
many orders for cottonades, cheviots, white 
goods, piqués, Marseilles and crochet 
quilts, fancy skirtings, etc. having been re- 
corded by agents representing the most 
popular makes. The tone of the market 
has shown great steadiness, and, while all 
the most desirable fabrics are firmly held, 
no changes in quotations have been made 
during the week. 





Print-Cloths were in light demand at last 
quotations—viz., 4c., less a small discount, 
for 64x64 *“‘ spots” aud ‘‘ futures to March,” 

Printe.—There has been a fair inquiry 
for shirting-prints, resultingin considerable 
transactions, and furniture cretonnes, 
robes, patch-work, and trimming prints 
met with moderate sales; but dark fancy 
prints were mostly quiet. The jobbing trade 
has been sluggish, as a rule, though some 
of the leading houses are doing a fair busl- 
ness in styles adapted for the Holidays. 

Ginghams have been quiet in botb first 
and second haods, but the best standard 
makes are firmly held and indications 
point to a very brisk demand for dress 
styles as soon a8 agents are in a position to 
show their new Spring goods. 


Dress Goons continue quiet in first 
hands and the piece trade is by no means 
active, retailers being pretty well supplied 
for the present. Staple worsted dress 
goods are steadily held by agents, as are 
the most desirable fancies; but present 
prices are not very remuverative to manu- 
facturers, as a rule. 


Hosrery AND UNDERWEAR. —For heavy 
shirts and drawers a moderate number of 
duplicate orders was received by agents 
and fair deliveries are still being made on 
previous account. There has also been a 
good aggregate of orders placed for light 
underwear, the best makes of which are in 
many cases sold well ahead ; and for fancy 
Spring hosiery there was a continued fair 
demand, with many makes sold largely i: 
advance of production. 


Wooten Goops.—Tie woolen goods 
market participates in the general quiet 
and nothing of interest has presented itself 
during the week. The principal attention 
of agents ia given to the delivery of goods 
on previous orders, by which means a satis- 
factory volume of business has been trans- 
acted ; but new orders are light and con- 
fined to actual necessities. The market has 
a steady outlook and, as a rule, is in a very 
satisfactory condition, though, as is fre- 
quently the case at this season of the year, 
some unsteadiness in values is noticed 
where stocks are being purposely reduced 
or closed out. The clothing trade is in fair 
condition and a number of clothiers are 
still anxious for more rapid deliveries of 
light-weights; but the consumptive demand 
for heavy clothing has not yet equaled ex- 
pectations, owing to the absence of colder 
weather. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

For goods adapted to the Holiday trade 
there has been a very good demand in the 
market for foreign goods, and in staple 
goods a very satisfactory reassorting trade, 
though business has not had the snap de- 
sired. Dress goods are moving in small 
quantities for the supplying of immediate 
necessities. The best makes of black and 
colored cashmeres are steadily held, and 
there are but few large stocks of fancy 
dress goods remaining to be carried over. 
Silks were unchanged and steady, there 
being a small steady inquiry for black dress 
silks and certain shades of colors. Sn:tins 
and satin-faced goods are moving irregu- 
larly, while there is a fair request for vel- 
vets. Silk and mohair plushes continue to 
sell freely. Linens move slowly, though 
there is some activity in a few specialties. 
For laces and lace goods there was a very 
fair business and considerable quantities 
were sold. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: , 

For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port........ oosnnnd $1,683,128 1,592,504 
Thrown on market............... 1,662.688 1,964 .517 


Since Jan. Ist: 


107,084,831 117.277.8383 
110,561,453 111,490,701 











‘JOHN McINTOSH, 


(Successor to G. RICHMOND @ Co.), 
783 BROADWAY, 


WILL REMOVE 
ON OR ABOUT JAN. 20, 1662, TO 


46 WEST 23d ST. 


LACE EMBROIDERIES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, ETC. 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, DRESS CAPs 
HEAD: DRESSINGS, ETC. 





A DISCOUNT OF 10 PER CENT.ALLOWED 
ON ALL CASH PURCHASES, 





(December 22, 1881. 


Until the Close of 
the Year 


AT Stewart & Ce 


will offer 


THE ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 


Winter Fan 
ay AT 


in all their 


Retail Departments 


AT PRICES 
25 to 75 per cent. 


Below Recent Market Value. 
Broadway, Fourth Are. Sth and 10th Strets, 


~~ ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 
Winter and Holiday Novelties. 


Ladies’ and Chiidren’s Costumes, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 


Out-of-town residents are s y invited to give 
their attention to our new des 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON, 





Mail Orders receive woggpalty prompt at- 
tention, and extra care will be used that per- 
fect on is obtained. 


SILKS anv SATINS. , SUITS anv CLOAKS. 

DRESS GOODS. oc v oc BOYS’ SUITS. 
— a o 

MILLINERY. o@ 
_ a 





eo Fanor Goons. 
o 


DomgEstTics. a o UNDERWEAR 


LINENS. o "a LACES. 
= Oo o-— 
- JONES °:-. 

+ x 





Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St. 
New Yerk City. 


* JONES .- 











o a 
SHOES, Oo o Cutlery. 
== o a a 
Upholstery. o o CROCKERY. 
a 9 c — 
FURNITURE. o oc GLASSWARE. 


— o © 
Lace CorTarss. © A © REFRIGERATORS. 
_— o 


o — 
Canrrsgts, Rues, stTc. V Hovusercrn’c Goons. 
35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


JONES "Ara" JONES 


Eighth Avenue, 
cor. 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 


M. STERN & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PINE FURS, 


invite the public to inspect their extensive stock of 
SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, AND 
LATEST EFFECTS IN TRIMMINGS 
ena Cover, German Marten-lined, Fur Col- 





45 00 


Also their imported novelties tn 
PARIS AND BERLIN 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
of unequaled elegance, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
787 AND 789 BROADWAY. N. Y., 
AND 914 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 





December 23, 1881.] 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


; PRIKTs. Weebly Market Review, HAY AND STRAW , Ee 





CONSUMER IN THE UNITED 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND £VERY 
STATES. 


Monpay Eveyixve. December 19th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SUIRTINGS. 
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GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.. - 93@18 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 






NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to cnoice.........37 @38 
State Dairy, pails and tubs....... eee edt (@85 
State Dairy, tubs. inferior. . 0 see 87 31 
Western. airy. choice to fancy. eveceeBl 32 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......18 @29 
CHEESE 
State, Factory, fine.............. ieee 12312 
Good Pn thnccncnse congsoctspess 103(@11 
Fair to good........... iasbeqeteusnes 94105 
Ohio factory, flat Gao... ks eer -114@12 
Flat, good to prime............ 10 @i11 
Skimmed creamery........ eocee - 6 @ 
Full-skimmed factorv........ on . 8 @ 
SGGS8. 
Long Islaud New Jersey, aud uear-by * (435 
State and Pennsvivama............... BL 
Weatern and Canadian... oosceneus 2 30 
D. 
Western, "per 1UU Ibs.........0+.-11 40 @11 42% 
DE Gabiscacbebs<aepeeseien eden — — @I1l1 424 
NM Gi...05 sds kpiesiackonced: 70 @il 85 
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Turkeys, dry picked........... — 133@— 14 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia. . — 12 @-— 14 
DeWld, Fet0OP . 65050000 ccccccdes -— 10 @— ll 
**  §tate and Western.......— 7 @— 9 
BI cba 0000 sacresesecsancenes — 12 @— 14 
VEGETABLES 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. .... 1 25 50 
Onions, per bbi........... esooee 1 75 @ 8 50 
Celery, per doz.......... Cocccee 100 @1% 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl......... 450 @4 75 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches. .. 2 00 @ 2 25 
Cabbage, L. I.. per 100.......... 10 00 @18 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 1 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbi........ -150@1 7% 
Turnips, White. per 100 bunches. 3 00 @ 4 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 2 60 1@ 3 2% 
Potatoes, new, L. 1., perbbl..... 2 50 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, new, Jersey per bbl.. 2 25 e 2 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Grapes, Concord, Up River,p.Ib = 3 @ 34 
Grapes, State Delawares, per Ib.. 6@ 8 


Plums, Norfolk.damson, per bb]. 6 00 @ 6 50 


Plums, Green Gage, perbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
Apples, Greenings, double head, 

per bbl....... . ome : "om 8 00 @ 8 75 
Apples, North single 

Peed: per Dbl... se. ... 250 @ 8:00 
Apples, mall Pippin, per bbl..... 2 WwW @ 300 
Apples, Baldwins, ver bbl........ 3 00 @ 8 450 
Pears, cooking, A my peeesenhe 2 00 @ 8 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl......... 400 @ 6 00 


DOMESTIC DRED FRUIT. 


Apples, Sliced, State. ........... — 6)a— 64 
Peaches, Peeled. ............-.. — WwW a— oe 
Peaches, Unpesied boars cleo aden — 6a@— 
Blackberries ....,......--+++0++- 1L24@— 8 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sipzs: 

City Dressed... .. shinee outa — 8 @ 103 

Wes-tern Dressed............-.. — 5@ 8 
Live SHeer- 

Wethers....... poveseseccecses™> FG FG 
Live Lamps 

Fair to vrime........... eseee — 8@— 7 


Dressep CaLves 
Jersey prime... 
Buttermilk .... 

Live CaLvEs: 
Mount Holly, choice 
State, prime.......-...+. 

Hoos, Deesenn : 
— per 100 lbs... 


“ oy “é 


Lite, State, Western. 100 Ibs. . 
TT 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........ 








5% @6% 


@45 00 
Listers’ Stand. 8uperphes hate. na 00 (@40 00 
Amouinteg Dis E Bone-3: 32 00 (35 00 


“U.S. Phosphate......... a? 60 Geo 80 
* Ground Bone............ 81 00 oss 50 
“ Crescent Bone........... 29 00 @31 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 00 
*“¢ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
‘© Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Specialties compounded to order : 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load........-+.-++++ 45 60 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) «0 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bove Saperphos- 
phate, per 2, 000 Ibs........+ 83 00 
Baugh’s Trent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
is chpr doesent ntaenoned 31 00 @33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 85 UO (@88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (@48 Ov 
Guano, Peruy? n, rectified, ry 78 ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, stanton’ or Giness 
(3,940 Ihe.) 025. 0c008.6 ~...52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @x0 00 
“dissolved, high grade. poo @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 50 @7% 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs, \acccce 730 @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
| lS } i rah ag Der 624@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 40 3 45 


ASHES.—We quote —@54 cents for Pot 
and —@5j for Pearl. 








No housekeeper should be without Hecker’ & Perfect 
Baking Powder. It is pure, wholesome, and always 
gives satisfaction. 
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Insurance, 


THE ETHICS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Ir isa good old saying ‘‘ Never put off 
till to-morrow that which can be done to- 
day,” and we had supposed that no one 
would deny its wisdom. until the other day 
we delivered ourselyesof the proverb, with 
great unction, to a friend of ours, under 
the belief that we had advanced a doctrine 
that was beyond dispute intheory, although 
lamentably at variance with the ordinary 
habits of poor humanity. Imagine our 
surprise at being met with scorn and de 
rision, and informed that no truly wise man 
would ever do to-day that which he could 
put off until the morrow; for before the 
morrow comes the necessity for action may 
have passed away, and there will have been 
just so much time and Jabor saved. We 
were unable to deny the force of this argu- 
ment, for we instantly called to mind the 
vast amount of labor that we had wasied 
on frequent occasions; for promptness has 
always been one of our most striking vir- 
tues, or, perhaps, in respect to our friend’s 
Still, although 
silenced, we were not altogether convinced 
and have devoted much thought to both 
sides of the argumeut. We are satisfied 
that neither rule will work ip all cases, and 
we have recast the proverb in the follow- 
ing shape, so that we can hereafter use it 
without fear of contradiction: 


views, we should say vices. 


Do your duty to-dey ; but borrow 
No labor nor cares from the morrow. 

If any one will live up fairly to this rule, 
he will be in the direct path to a happy and 
prosperous life. This morslizing may seem 
rather out of place in our insurance col- 
wens; but the fact is that life insurance 
offers as good an illustration of the adapt- 
ability of the rule to the affairs of life as 
any which occurs to us. 

Here is a man who, fighting the battle of 
life, has met with fair success at the outset. 
He is married and has several children. 
His prospects are good; but there is one 
thought that will from time to time intrude 
itself upon him and like a storm-cloud 
will shut out the sunbeams of life and fill 
his soul with fear and dread for the future 
of the dear ones that he loves so much better 
than himself. Everything is now peaceful; 
the skies are bright; the gentle, favoring 
winds are winging the ship of life onto 
the desired haven, where wealth and wordly 
peace are waiting to receive him and his 
with open arms; but the voyage has just 
becun, and who cen tell whether the hurri- 
cane will be held in check until the voyage is 
over and the end of life’s journey is accom- 
plished? How many are there who know 
that their frail hold upon life is the only 
barrier between happiness and misery for 
the loved ones whom they are bound to 
shield from the woes of life? Is there one 
such that should not hail with joy the in- 
stitution of life insurance? Does it not 
healing on its wings, like 
revelation, bringing peace 
to the anxious and succor to the 
werk? How much more it does for man 
than any other human inveotion! The 
marvelous application of steam and elec- 
tricity to the wants of man have done 
much to increase the luxuries and con- 
veniencesof life; but it is doubtful whether 
they have in any broad sense added one 
iota to the happiness of the human race. 
They do not help man in his battle with 
death; but, armed with a Christian faith 
and life insurance, the weakest mortal may 
laugh at the angel of death, or, at least, 
may c»lmly and without fear await the in- 
evitable stroke which will destroy the body, 
but which will be powerless to harm his 
very self. True religion removes all pure- 
ly selfish anxiety, but life insurance is the 
only panacea for that nobler form of care 
which exists for the cherished wife and 
children. 

It may be said and it is, tn fact, too often 
argued that we should leave our future to 
God and for ourselves tuke no thought for 
the morrow. By some life insurance is re- 
garded as an evidence of a lack of faith in 
the will and power of God to take care of 
his children. We have heard some narrow- 


come with 
a second 


minded bigots urge that to insure one’s life 
was to fly in the face of Providence. God 
has promised to watch over his people, and 
will he not take care of the widow and the 





fatherless? Such people forget that the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
ebildren, and would do well to add to their 
favorite texts another, which, if not con- 
tained in their Bible, is, at all events, the 
sum and substance of its teachings: ‘‘God 
helps them who help themselves.” 

God has not exterminated death, and yet 
we are told to be not anxious for the mor- 
row, when all thetime we know that the 
sword of death hangs over our helpless 
heads, ready to fall atany moment. The 
Bible teaches us not how to avoid death, 
but how to be superior to it, so far as we 
ourselves are concerned; but it does not 
teach us how to protect our loved ones 
from the ills of poverty after we have been 
taken away. Imagine the condition of a 
pious but careless Christian, who receives 
hissummons from the Angel of Death, and, 
by reason of his faith and geueral good in- 
tentions, slips into Heaven and finds himself 
steeped in the very essence of personal hap- 
piness, yet looks down upon the earth and 
sees his home broken up, his wife and chil- 
dren deprived of every accustomed com- 
fort, forced to become pensioners upon the 
charity of others, and perhaps condemned 
to suffer untold privation and distress. If 
such an one could enter into the ful! en- 
joyment of Heaven untinctured by remorse 
and insensible to the suffering occasioned 
by his criminal neglect to make use of the 
means which were provided, through life 
insurance, of shielding those poor bereaved 
ones from the bitterness of poverty or de- 
pendence, it is not too much to say that he 
would be too poor and selfish a soul to 
dwell on earth, still less to soar to Heaven. 
No man who bas done all that he can to 
ward off evil need be anxious about the 
morrow; he may safely throw himself 
upon the loving kindness of the Almighty; 
but woe to him who, having full knowl- 
edge of the way to shelter his loved ones 
from the gathering storm, puts off from 
hour to hour the performance of his duty, 
until, at last, the lightning flashes, the 
winds howl, the floods come, and he Is no 
longer with them even to share their 
wretchedness. 

To those who have accumulated wealth 
and feel that the temporal needs of their 
families would not suffer by their death, 
life insurance presents no striking and im- 
perative duty; but, strange to say, it is the 
capitalist who is least prone to delny effect- 
ing an insurance upon his life. It is true 
that he has less temptation to procrastinate, 
for itis no trouble for him to pay the pre- 
mium; but, on the other hand, be has Jess 
need for the insurance. The man wlio 
finds it difficult to raise the premium for 
an insurance policy is the man who most 
needs insurance and is the man who will 
always admit that it is pre-eminently his 
duty to insure. He is generally the one 
who feels the most anxiety about the fu- 
ture, and yet puts off from day to day the 
action which will relieve his conscience 
from the sting of a duty unperformed und 
his mind from the most justifiable fear of 
death. 
ie Itis a strange and unaccountable fact 
that. while death is man’s most powerful 
and moet feared enemy, religion and life 
insuranee, the only shields against the darts 
of the destroyer, have to be urged upon 
mankind by all the arts of the pulpit and 
the ngent; and thatin each case the prof- 
fered boon is accepted almost asa favor 
and out of condescension, instead of being 
graspe xd at once as the only means of ward- 
ing off the worst terrors of death. 

There are countless thousands of men in 
the United States to-day who will admit 
the duties of both religion and insurance, 
but who constantly postpone action. If we 
can help any such to a sense of the import- 
ance of a prompt performance of these 
duties, we shall feel that we have added no 
little to the sum of human happiness. 





FLOUR-DUST EXPLOSIONS. 


Tae recurrence of a disastrous flour-mill 
explosion will attract attention of insurers 
to the principle involved in these calam- 
ities. In the new instance, which occurred 
in Minneapolis, on December 4th, fire broke 
outin one of several adjoining mills and 
spread to or toward others, engrossing the 
efforts of the entire fire department in the 
task of extinguishing it. These efforts 
were interrupted by a fearful explosion in 
one of the burning mills. The walls of the 
building fell, crushing the elevated railroad 
structure in frontand killing three persons 
and injuring others, probably fatally. 








Windows of neighboring buildings were 





shattered to the distance of eight or ten 
blocks. The total loss by fire and explo- 
sion is estimated at over $400,000, covered 
by a large number of small policies, placed 
in various companies throughout the coun- 
try. The first accounts incline toward the 
explanation that the disaster was caused by 
ignition of flour dust, such as is incident to 
milling operations, though some persons 
prefer to attribute it to an unnoticed accu- 
mulation of gas, either from overheating 
the building or from a leak in unused 
rooms. There is not as yet avy assertion of 
gunpowder, petroleum, or other explosives, 
in the proper sense of the term, having 
been in store on the premises. 

The public have been loth to believe that 
substances perfectly innocuous in ordinary 
form—such as grain, wood, sugar, and the 
like—can become explosive simply by being 
reduced to a fine dust. And, if the word 
**explode” be used ina very strict sense, 
popular skeptics are in the right. The 
phenomenon which occurs when a flour- 
mill, a candy factory, etc. blows up from 
combustion of the dust is essentially dis- 
tinguishable from an explosion of nitro- 
glycerine or fulminating powder. Wheat 
should not be classed as an explosive sub- 
stance, and its chemical nature is not 
changed by grinding it into fine flour; 
but, if this flour is beld thickly in sus- 
pension in the atmosphere confined with- | 
in a room, and fire is communicated to 
it, all the disastrous effects of explosion are 
produced. ‘The philosophic explanation 
lies in the fact that the grinding enubles 
the particles to burn so much more rapid- 
ly. lf grains of wheat, bitsof wood, lumps 
of sugar are ignited, the burning proceeds 
slowly, the fire eats into the substance gradu- 
ally, only a few particles are consumed at n 
time, and the gases which the combustion 
produces have time in which to spread into 
the atmosphere, without doing special mis- 
chief ; but the effect of separating the particles 
and infusing air among them is to iocrease 
almost beyond power to compute the rapid- 
ity with which they may burv. The scien- 
tific formula is that ‘‘the rate of combus- 
tion is inversely proportioned to the cube 
of the size of the particles.” When this is 
applied to dust so fine as to be beld in sus- 
pension in the air, the rapidity of ignition 
is so great that the gases produced cannot 
take themselves out of way quickly 
enough; the expansion of the whole mass 
of dust and atmospheric air into gases far 
greater in volume takes place insiantly ; and 
windows break, roofs fly up, and strong 
walls go down before it. On this principle a 
stick of pine wood may be made explosive 
by grinding it very fine nnd scattering the 
particles loosely in the air. 

The destruction of the Washburn Mills, 
also, in Minneapolis, which occurred about 
four years ago, from similar causes, wil! be 
remembered by readers of Toe [NDEPEND- 
ENT. as we briefly mentioned the decisions 
holding the insurance companies liable 
when these were reported. As in the 
present instance, so then there were a num- 
ber of policies on the destroyed building. 
containing stipulations expressed in various 
terms, but all to the general effect that the 
company should not be liable for damage 
done by explosion of any kind, unless fire 
should ensue, and then for the damage by 
fire only. Notwithstanding these clauses, 
which seem intended to assume only the 
risk of ‘‘conflagration” or ‘‘ burning,” in 
the strict sense of the words, and to leave 
all risk of loss from explosion upon the in- 
sured, the courts considered the companies 
liable. Such, at least, was the decision in 
all the suits within our —— They 
were in the Federal courts in ichignn, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The general view 
taken by the judges seems to have been 
that such a policy must be construed as in- 
tended to permit the milling business to be 
carried forward in the insured premises, 
and as meaning to assume risks inci- 
dent to the proper prosecution of that busi- 
ness, leaving upon the insured only the risk 
of. damuze from explosive substan¢es— 
kerosene oil, for insinnce—which he might 
unnecessarily use ; but much may depend 
in such cases on the exact wordiog of the 
policy. 


FraNxiry Free Insurance Company. 
ParapeLtrata.—This old and popular io- 
stitution will take a fresh start under the 
able administration of its pew president, J. 
W. McAllister, Esq. This intelligent and 
gifted underwriter has been connected with 

the Franklin some thirty years; has made 
a progress upward, from grade to 
grade, during this jong period, until he, as 
a careful student of all its interests, has 
fitted himself for the high and responsible 
position which he has nobly earned and 
which by his talents and integrity he richly 
deserves. We offer our congratulations, 
with a host of others, In al! directions, in 








view of the interests conserved by this pro- 
motion of Mr. McAllister. 





INSURANCE. ‘ 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1865. PURELY MUTUAL 


a Jan. ist, 1881, as ascertained 
“Fath aimining Commissioners of 4 


husetts, % lersey.... 325,724,815 98 
abilities an stated by same......... 911,433 





OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET., President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Seo’y. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) ran conan Co. 


Conti ental | Brookly Court and Montague 8 
utinen n, Cor. 08 a | ita. 
Buildings: ‘ and No. 06 Broadway, E 





Reserve for wet... — $1,374,119 58 
Reserve ample for all other 
SE Sb Aackenddeombechenencebe 23',084 43 
| SEER ere - 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund....8550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 801,561 28 1.401,861 28 
Total Cash Assets, July tet, 
SEE couniweiths Ahtaudcnscatauaina $4,007,065 29 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. BH. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, ENRY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, INO. L. RIKE 
’ H. SWAN WILLIAM Bi: YCE, 
ENRY C. BOWEN ELLINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
ILLIAM M. VA RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE | HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 
WM. H. CAS JOHN HL Ea 
D. B. : HENRY EYRE, 
WM. M. RICHA : 
HORACE B. C WM. H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR 1, ‘HUSTES, EDWARD MARTIN. 
ALF. BRADISH JOHNSON 


wi, +! “AND NDREWS, . M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, ie) VERMILYE., 
Ww. JACOB WENDELL, 


JAMES FR JNO. F. SLATE 
HIRAM RARNE —— TU RNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agenc Ee 4 
we ‘Peck, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, o- \Proebiyn Dey 


Dep't. 
ase Laont Bayt. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, una Ze 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 
Amsets . «+++ +e + «© $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . «+ +++ + 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus... . . . $2,558,960 359 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in fts policies. 
ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
"ae Ga Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
ents wanted in some of the best states 
socal ocal Agente ts wanted in every City and large Town. 
pany. 














to this Compan. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Gist Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1881. 


cas Gapirs PITAL. -... Be on -nsesvsecnseee aig 
wane L— ‘under sdjustment stad =e 3 


NEW YORK Be nya Toa he = 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N.Y. 


im cash. aes 1 2 3 % 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. 82,400,682 2 Qs 

















B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
t. BEMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See's. 
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Dedetitber 22, 1881. - 
The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year Ending Dec. Sist, 1880. 
a ee ae ie 


INCOME, 


PURTIBEED. cc ccnanececcceesesesscostoccsoocs $6,832 046 
sptevent in Race te 1,773,705 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ciatms a ty Death and Matured Endow- 
me 


Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies 


Total Paid. Pel yholders....84,792,937 97 
Dividend on Capital............ web © 7,000 00 
aquneee and ¢ Commissions. 


Bonds and M 
} nme mh city SS eeccecesse 
State 
anthorized by the laws of the State of 
New York........ ereresases spasocanoceree aa Hy g 
w. York and Boston , 
d under f 


“ai 
Cash on —) in banks and other de- 








MAUI ...secccccccerercosescverers pecivose 280,421 38 
$38,400,844 02 


Total Jocets, Dec, 3}.1 SNe £84 1;108.602 32 
ToTaL re- 
serve for reinsurance of "eiaing 
policies 


Total di Surplus...... 228,294 
of ox weiges ¢ Fk rd at 


Policies in general clags............... 4,945,064 21 
Of which bel (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontineclass.............. 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ofdinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the Stateo New Lane ll 

oO. Van Gis Cise, | Acrcamms. 


we, the undersigned, have, im person, carefully ex- 
d the and d and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BEnxnineTon F. Ranporn, 
Henry 8. Tensei, 
Jonw SLoayE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 27th 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 








He B. John A. Ste 
George Borgen, J D. Jon _ 
BR i: Hurlbut, Chau Lenos 
e auncey M. 
Henry F. frauiding, Benjamin Williamne: 
. z, en: a % 
William A. Wheelock, | William Walker 
ker y e Da: 
ee G. Lambert, ty Colt, 
James W, Alexander, George W. ar 
enry 8 George G. Kellogg, 
Th José F. Navarro, 
Thomas John J. MeC " 
Daniel D. Lo Lord, Stephen fii 
ephen H. 
pA De san A a 
orace Pcrter, arles G. 
Edward W. Lambert, uel Holmes. 
dianeon Trask, ‘Pp ivin 
John Sloane, T. De Witt Cpyler, 
Ashbel Green, | & is Fi wid, 
Samuel Borrowe, Bliss 
Henry V. Butler, | William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M.D, 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force te be incontestable, 
announces that sj] such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfae 
tory proofs of death. together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or 1 ninety days, ¢ has been the cus 
tom heretofor and is still usual with ether 
sompanies 








OFFICE OF THR. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Jarcarr 267m, 19681. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Premiums on 

a , 1850, to S Datembes, 1200... 04,289,075 04 
Ast January, 19B0...........cccccccssecee 1,405,947 23 

Total Mariue Premiums...........-++.+..: wo Fa 


Prepinmemarheso® from ist January, 
1880, to 3ist December, 1880 


Losees during thesame 
+. 


The Company has th the following Assere— 
United States and State of New York 
sasray einer: “TMS 8 


Real Estate an claims due the Co 





y, estimated at. 470,000 
Phemitim Notes and Bilis Recoivabie.”” 1,628,921 Py 
_atapepies meters: ga pesncntehee 887.977 37 

Amount woo $12,608,356 71 





81x per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, om and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 


February neat, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing $ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
tasued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
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J.D.J pa GRaY, 
cH & DENNIB, ms ‘W. CORLIES, ~ 
Lewis cUnt aris, RUSSELL, R EXARDER ¥; 
JaM Ww, MARSHALL, 
DA GFORGE W. ae 
ARATE TEAM, BOR Morea 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


A 
ROYAL PHELPS. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 


SonN D. HEWLETT, Hae 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. Y COLLINS, ' 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, J L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1880. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 


wore kecuk Y BOONOR aL Mana deNt ond 


Ali Forms of set ETT 








1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Y MUTUAL. 

E policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
we ee a ets 
pa 4 merits before tneuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


&. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Ses 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 





THE CONTINENTAL 








1826. 1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





@ash Capital............---- $400,000 00 
inomanes and ail Lia- 3 
Dilitdes.........0ccccecccee 846,169 

Surplus.........-.----- ao nnenn 884 869 i 
92,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presidest. 
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AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT. 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 











ORGANIZED 1845. 
PURELY MUTUAL. . 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000... Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY bas been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 

(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 

(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 








Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880..........ccceee cece ececeeee $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1680......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. __ 3,640,665 

Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amoant held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 1851............ 43,183,934 

Total Patd and Held.......0..scccccccsccccerces $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders® .........sesseseseeeeee 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANRUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880.................6. $4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income.............-...-..-- 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income..............++.-sse0e 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent................-- 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 4} per Cent................. 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued................... 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Iesued................. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies im Force............-.-..0.+0- 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force....:............-.. 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880..........-..--.eeeeeeeeeeeee 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880..............--e00e055 1,731,721 37 


Having always been « purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduee that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ‘‘ TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
p Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A, O8GOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDERSTUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
BENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BQOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA. Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


CHAS, WEIGHT, X.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


REMRY TUCK, X.D., {Medical xsminers President and Actuary. 


Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World, 





JOHN L. FUOMBON, Secretary. 


Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application 







































































IN WIDE AWAKE Fer Kagusin 
FOR 1882 


(Permanettly Enlarged, Price $2.50) 


read 
priece for all prominent 
cals, American 
and covetgn ces tens 
ja- e make the import 
of Englisn, French, and 
German Magazines a spe 
cClalty. Note the prices: 


there is for the boys who enjoy exploits and adven- 





tures a brilliant sertal, by a famous modern traveler: 1 
FROM THE HUDSON TO THE] fsmtiekitise ss cpecccise HE 
14 2% 


NEVA. 


For the young folks who like a spirited home and 
school story there is a serial full of life and fun: 


THEIR CLUB AND OURS. 


For those who want good short stories there is the 
best work done in that line by picked authors: Ed- 


Pa Se ~ for our Full Catalogue, gi givin club prices 
on nearly we epenad mee ing cl fy 
0., 


li Viremseld sercer, Schoen 8 1 ore ¥ 


PATENTS 


ward Everett Hale, Mra. A. D. T. Whitney. Mrs. Rose | Wecuntinue to act asSolicitors for Patents 
Terry Cooke, Rev. William M. Baker, Mrs. Helen Hunt cana Cuba, Sexes y-tebts Ps) Sipe 
Jackson (“ H. H."), Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Margaret Sidney, bave had thirtysfive ones expe me 


Patents obtained throu the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus 
trated weekly paper,$3.20 a year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is ve' interesting, and has an enormous 
ag og Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 

tors, Pub’s, of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 87 + a Row, 
Sakon Hand book about Patents 


“A PLEASURE TRIP. ” 


For the oa of poy YOU that the 
WEEKLY OVELIST is the “Best Story Paper in 
America,” we will mail youatrial trip of thirteen 
back puusbers, in regular order, upon receipt of 


either in postege stamps or curren r sub. 


Sophie May, Mra. Kate Ganfic't Wells, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mrs. Lizzie W. 
W. 8., author of “ 


Champney, Nora Perry, M. E- 
Honor Bright,” et 


A Delightful Extravagance! 


Artists and engravers have combined to prodace 
One of the prize 
frontispieces alone will cost §600 an unprecedented 





finer fllustrations than ever before 





ait f S ; seription price is Address 
eee PUBLISHING CO” Mrandoiyh St... Chicago. 

Besides various novel serles—" Illustrated Felk-Lore 
Ballads,” “ Papers for Little Citizens,” “The Travel ADVERTISING = oe ISLAND. 
ing Law School,” “Old-Time Cookery and a Suit of THE EVENING 
F 0 Providence. THE M RNING STAR y Largest 
lomespun, Short Stories from the Dictionary,” | morning circulation in the state. THE SUND 
“Wild Flower Papers,” “Parlor Comediettas,” | RTAH: “The best Sunday paper ever published in 
“Games " and “ Studies of Country Life’—there fs wend tr ENCE # ‘ ee cnt Provaneree, RE 








A COURSE OF READINGS, 


practical and educational, which is read systematic- 
ally each month by thousands of young folks, in 
both America and England, who have joined the 


Y. F. R. U. 


But for full particulars send 10 cents for a specimen 


ust 0 





number of the magazine itself to 

















PICTURES, ST. STATIONERY, ETC. 
> Best Known. EstiBtisHen, 1824. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., — 
Your NAME Printed with new copper 
PUBLISHERS, 70 & and Gold 53 Conde a 
Beauty, and Quality can't be beat for 10c “Sam: 
is especially valuable to 
devout Christians, well suited for general distribution. It ought to be in every houscholid 
in our land. MonTHLy. Single subscriptions, 30 cents a year, postpaid. 5 copies to one 
address, $6, or $6.80 postpaid. Any number exceeding 40 at the latter rate. 
Cc i] j LD’S PA p E id with its clear type, handsome paper, fine illus- 
8 copies to one address, $1, postpaid; 100 to one 
address, $12, postpaid. 
MO R N | NC LIC HT intended for the little ones, beautifully i!lus- 
9 trated and printed in large type. It is so 
$1, postpaid; 100 to one address, $12, postpaid. 
BPP LES OF COLD Nesbing better for the youngest read- 
* ers. Large type; pictures on almost every 
quarter of the year, with a beautiful colored number. 50 cents a year; 10 copies to one 
address, $3.50. 
is the only bighly Illustrated religious undenominatiopal weekly paper in the United 
States. It is 
It contains during the year above 400 costly and elegant engravings—a specially 
attractive feature of the paper. Distinctively a family paper, every number contains 
Lessons, Stories, Illustrations, Talks with Correspondents, Editorials, Outlook, and 
ltems are of general and permanent interest. §2.50 a year, postpaid. 
50 Nassau Street, New York; 

BOSTON, 52 enue St. PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St.; 
SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 
UNITED STATES. 

This Map is pasted upon wood and sawn into states. In putting the pleces together, ong is made familiar 
a familiarity with the geography of the United States which no amount of hard study could give. For the 
School and for the Family it has no equal as a means of enter t and instru No Christmas Pr 


nil Aiks 
’ pts 6 Wax, &s. 
ae a m 70 New an 
Franklin Street, Boston. — ples oe. _Address G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 
AMERICAN MESSENCER pastors, lay workers, and 
address, $1, or $1.10 postpaid; 20 to one address, $3.50, or $3.90 postpaid; 40 to one 
9 trations, has no superior, if any .equal in 
attractive appearance. MONTHLY. 
arranged that it can be divided, thus making it a semi-monthly. 8 copies tu one address 
page. Each monthly number arranged in four WEEKLY parts, and one number in each 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 
Pure, Cheap, Beautiful, Instructive, Stimulating, and Helpful. 
so.nething to suit each member of the family. Its Contributions, Sabbath-school 
ROCHESTER, 75 State St.; CHICAGO, 50 Madison Street. 
Dissected Map of the 
at once with the location, the shape, the size, and the relative position of the various states, and thus acquires 
more welcome or more useful. 





PRICE 75 CENTS. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of .the price. 


I publish Dissected Maps uniform with this in size and price as follows: 1. New England States and Long 4. 


Island. 2. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland. 3. Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky. 
4. Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 5. Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nevada, Colorado, Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 


tana. 6 Texas, Indian Territory, New Mexica. “7. New York 6tate. -% 


Send for full Catalogue of Schoo} Bulletin Publications and Schoo] Supplies. Additions made constantly, 
Specimen copies free of our new paper, THs BCHOOL-Room. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT; 


‘CHRISTMAS 





Ladies’ Combination Case, 
bag 49 5 


CALLING AND SHOPPING, 


has @ receptacie for Cards, permitting them to be re- 
moved without opening. Contains Books fora record 
of visits made and received; Letters sent and an- 
swered, with name, date, and address ; also for general 
memoranda. 


Ah Beautiful and Useful Article, 


madé from the finest Seal and English Calf, Calf 
Lined. Put in elegant Silk-Lined Cases, and will 
be sant by mail, poeta paid, on receipt of price, as 
follows: 


Geunine Seal, Ked or Brown..... eodeoosd $5.00 
English Calf, Red or Brown...............- 4.00 
Address 


‘THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD C0., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


Manufacturers of the American Diary 
and Pocket Record. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 





Ga Rvery ariel required use in stook 
a 


business 
promptly deltvered. 43 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 


SEARS & COLE, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
: ACCOUNT-BOOK MAN’F’RS, 
STEAM-POWER PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRA PHERS, 


We Offer a Choice Stock of 
MESSRS. L. PRANG & CO.’S 


PRIZE CARDS, 


surpassing anything in this line ever romsoupes in hts 
country. Also a carefully selected stoc 


FINE RUSSIA WALLETS, 
GOLD PENS, PENCILS, 
° FINE PAPETERIES, 
DIARIES FOR 1882, Erc., Etc. 


All suitable and appropriate for Christmas Gifts and 
at very reasonable prices. 


No. 1 WILLIAM STREET, 


(Hanever Sauare). 


pe erry Christmas Presents. 

Fine Engravings and Etchings, 
both old and modern, Framed 
Etehings from $3. Framed En- 
gravings from $5. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL, 

23 B. 16th St.(Union Square West). 

N. B,—Also at. Brentano’s, 5 
Union Square. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Yo finer assortment or better facilities for 
examination in New York City. Early pur- 
chasers have the advantage of first choice. 


Particular attention to mail orders. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


234 and 235 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Post-office. 








DIARIES FOR 1882. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden am N. ¥., 

OO Ear aaa naae AND MANUFACTURERS 
K e5 —— ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
kinds of first-class Stat: seoneey, Writing P. 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
ties, Pocket Cutl ards, Chessmen, Wallets, etc. 
= 1 everything: in our line and sell at lowest 


You 
CYRUS i. R 4 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 1881. 


oh gare & HUNT, 805 Broadway, 
have pl that they have now 
ready perhaps FF -y— — A yet oy 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
to » —-= bn sy. by y hav we free unusual 
care in selecting the choices: we the best A 
can, English, Scotch, French, rman rman icc. 











Elegant Ger uine Chromo Cards. two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Goan 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Christmas Music! - 


~ CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
New, Bright, Charming. 


pBy, the Most Popular Aushors.” 16 pages, including a 
Responsive y tered 


PreRG cia. ber ¥! dos dos. by mail. mi by tail. Single copy, Beate = 


CATCHING KRISS KUNCL 


4 New and amusing : 


‘Christmas Cantata, 


by BH. .Burrenworts and Gro. F. Roor. 
NEW. MUSIC! MERRY DIALOGUE! 


Prige, dozen. b ‘ 
OF Pate pci spy. 5 ovate by mat 


. | JOHN CHUBGH @ co.,; 


























New Music 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Annual No, 12. 
? Beautiful Carols. $3 per 100, 


Christmas Service No, 4, 
* he avers fiche,” a te page with 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cente by 


From the Land of | Bondage to the 


Plains of Bethlehem. 
Anew +oom Chstehnes Service, by Dr. VINCENT. 
$1.50 per 100. 
Night of Glory. 


Anew Sacred Cantata aby W. H. Doanz. rz S. 
ee ne pew delight. Wordsand Music. 2 te 
y 





Santa Claus. 
By W. Howarp Doang. The most popular Christ- 
mas Cantata ever issued. 25 Cents. 


A full Catalogue of our Christmas Publi- 
eations sent free eon application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“TAYLOR'S” 


St. Denis Hotel 


RESTAURANT. 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. 11th Street. NEW YORK. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets. Boston 
BRU NSWICK is the finest hotel structure ‘p 
New England. Fire-proof ; modern in all its appoint- 
ments; strictly first-class; Regt on the American 
0) 








plan; a pleasant, anent me and destrable 
stopping yen forthe business or pleasure-seeker. 
NES & DUNELEE, prietors. 


Anos Barnes, of Boston. 
Joux W. Duwezz, of Cincinnati. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


New York and Phila. New Line, 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 
for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 71H, 188L 
Leave Bow. som from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
«. Liberty S' 

For Philadelphia, vey soe bv papeete, at 7:45, 
O20, 1335 a. &5 128, 4 30, 7. 12 On Sun- 
day at 8:454. M.; i P. ri “Te Thira ‘and Berks 
Streets, at MW he ~ WW 1:30, 4:30, 5:30,7P.u. On 











Sunday at 8:45 
For Trenton, 7: #35, 020, nn 15 A. M.; 1:30, 4, om, 5:30, 
12P.™u. On Sun 5:30, 12 P- 


7. 

Return trains sna rtiadeipt hie tor how York: 
From stations Philadelphia “and Read Hy b 

Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:30. 8:30, 9: 11 «A. ML; 

1:15, ae 5:40, 6:45, 12 P.m. Sunday, 8:30 a! M.; 

12 P. From Third and Berks Streets at 5: 15, 8:20, 

815 a. ; 1, 5-25, 6:30, 11:30 P. mw. Sunday, 7:45 a. a; 

4:30 P.M. 


From T: Warren, and Tucker Streets, 1:25, 
6:20, 8:03, $08. 10:08, 11-34 2M; 1:58, 4:25, 6:24, 7-28 P. 
M. Sunday, 1:25, 9:19 a..; 6:14 Pu 


Pullman Parlor Cars are attact ed to day trains and 


— ing Cocepen' to midnight trains from New York 
iladeiphia 

Compection te m: At rey City oe 

from un Brooklyn rie D ersey i 
kets f sale at toon ot Libert 

261, 401, 044, 4 087 1 1223 Broad way, and a the 
hotels; Nos. 2 and 4 Court Street, and Annex > 
Jewell's Wharf. 


Brooklyn. 
New Fore Transfer Co. 3. (oad: s Express) will Ay tg 
and check baggage fram hote) or residence to desti- 


“a P BALDWIN, Gen’! Pass. Agent C. B.R. of N. J. 





Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
Anchoria, Dec. 13th. 10 4.™ | Circassia, Dec. 24th. 8 a. wm. 
Ethiopia. Lec. 17th, 2 P. M. par nag 2ist, 2 P.M. 

These a6 to 900. do not carry cattle, sh —~ i. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reat 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
*Galatia, Dec. 13th. 10 a. mM. | Alsatia,...Dec. 2ist, 6a. m, 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reducedrates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 


7 Bowling Green. 








es: 


* “MISCELLANEOUS. 
Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fu.tTon St., BROOKLY#, N.Y., 
for their Dlustrated Cata- 


lo sue and Price-List. Goods 
o-warded bv mail or ex- 



















C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, V. ¥. 
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December 22, 1881.] 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY GEORGE R. LEWIS. 





Do you hear the bells a-ringing, 
Loud and long? 

Do you hear the choirs a-singing, 
Joyful song? 

Do you know the Wonder-Story, 

How the Lord of life and glory, 
From above, . 

Came to earth (ob ! blessed story !) 
All for love? 


Have you heard how noble Sages 
Long ago, 

Versed in all the lore of ages 
High and low, 

From the Orient came gift-laden 

To the holy Son and Maiden 
(Blessed pair), 

And, with myrrh and spices laden, 
Worshiped there ? 


And the Star that beckoned ever, 
Day and night— 

Have you heard of that, and never 
Felt delight ? 

How it led them, surely, slowly, 

To the Stable, humble, holy, 
Where He lay; 

To the Christ-child led them slowly 

: Day by day ? 


And how Shepherds, sleeping, dreaming, 
On the ground, 

Woke in fear at glory streaming 
All around ? 

And how Angels sang the story, 

“ Glory in the highest, glory ! 

Peace on earth !”’ 

Sang the wonderful glad story 
Of His birth ? 


Blessed Babe ! in Bethlehem’s Manger 
Smiling there, 

Knowing naught of life’s dread danger, 
Or its care, 

Hast Thou thoughts of Heaven’s glory? 

Does Thy Mother, bending o’er Thee, 
All content, 

Dream that from the highest glory? 
Thou art sent? 


As you o’er the story wondered— 
Of His birth— 
As the mystery you pondered— 
God on earth— 
Have you never thrilled with gladneas, 
And the day been robbed of sadness 
And of tears ; 
All the day been full of gladness, 
Without fears ? 


For that Babe of Virgin Mother, 
Heaven’s Son ! 

Is to al] the world a Brother, 
Blessed One ! 

We will, therefore, give Him ever 

Faith and love and best endeavor— 

Incense pure— 

For His Tenderness forever 

Shall endure ! 
MusxxEcor, Micz. 





A COUNTRY CHRISTMAS. 


(Coneluded.) 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





Tey found it difficult to keep their 
word when they were called at half past 
six next morning. Their rooms were 
warm, however, and they managed to 
scramble down in time for breakfast, 
guided by the fragrance of coffee and 
Aunt Plumy’s shrill voice singing the 
good old hymn— 

“Lord, in the morning Thou shalt hear 
My voice ascending high.” 

An open fire blazed on the hearth, for 
the cooking was done in the lean-to, and 
the spacious, sunny kitchen was kept in 
all its old-fashioned perfection, with the 
wooden settle ina warm nook, the tall 
clock behind the door, copper and pew- 
ter utensils shining on the dresser, ond 
china in the corner closet and a little 
spinning wheel rescued from the garret 
by Sophie to adora the deep window, full 
of scarlet geraniums, Christmas roses, 

- and white chrysanthemums. 

The young lady, in a checked apron and 
mobcap, greeted her friends with a dish 
of buckwheats in one hand, and a pair of 
cheeks that proved she had been learning 
to fry these delectable cakes. 

“ You do ‘ keep it up’ in earnest, upon 
my word ; and very becoming it is, dear. 
But won't you ruin your complesion and 


‘| to imagine, and shrink from the thought 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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@ld nnd 5 oun this new fancy-work?” asked Emily, | wind makes flowers open their hearts to | Randal was eating with such an appe- 
q. much amazed at this novel freak. give up their odor, then leaves ‘them to | tite that he did not see the glances the 


‘*I like it, and really believe I've found 
my proper sphere at last. Domestic life 
seems so pleasant to me that I feel as if 
I'd better keep it up for the rest of my 
life,” answered Sophie, making a pretty 
picture of herself as she cut great slices 
of brown bread, with the early sunshine 
touching her happy face. 

‘“‘The charming Miss Vaughan in the 
réle of a farmer’s wife. I find it difficult 


of the widespread dismay such a fate 
will produce among her adorers,”’ added 
Randal as he basked in the glow of the 
hospitable fire. 

“She might do worse; but come to 
breakfast and do honor to my handi- 
work,” said Sophie,thinking of her worn- 
out millionaire, and rather nettled by the 
satiric smile on Randal’s lips. 

‘* What an appetite early rising gives 
one. I feel equal to almost anything, su 
let me help wash cups,” said Emily, with 
unusual energy, when the hearty meal 
was over and Sophie began to pick up the 
dishes as if it was her usual work. 

Ruth went to the window to water the 
flowers aud Randal followed to make 
himself agreeable, remembering her de- 
fense of him last night. He was used to 
admiration from feminine eyes and flat- 
tery from soft lips, but found something 
new and charming in the innocent de- 
light which showed itself at his approach 
in blushes more eloquent than words and 
shy glances from eyes full of hero wor- 
ship. 

“IT hope you are going to spare me a 
posy for to-morrow night, since I can be 
fine in no other way to do honor to the 
dance Miss Sophie proposes for us,” he 
said, leaning in the bay window to look 
down on the little girl, with the devoted 
air he usually wore for pretty women. 

‘* Anything you like! I should be so 
glad to have you wear my flowers. There 
will be enough for all, and I’ve nothing 
else to give to people who have made me 
so happy as cousin Sophie and you,” an- 
swered Ruth, half drowning her great 
calla as she spoke with grateful warmth. 

‘* You must make her happy by accept- 
ing the invitation to go home with her 
which I heard last night. A peep at the 
world would do you good, and be a pleas- 
ant change, I think.” 

**Oh, very pleasant! but would it do 
me good? and Ruth looked up with sud- 
den seriousness in her blue eyes, as a 
child questions an elder, eager, yet wist- 
ful. 

‘“Why not?’ asked Randal wondering 
at the hesitation. 

“I might grow discontented with things 
here if I saw splendid houses and fine 
people. Iam very happy now, and it 
would break my heart to lose that happi- 
ness, or ever learn to be ashamed of 
home.” 

‘¢ But don’t you long for more pleasure, 
new scenes and other friends than 
these?” asked the man, touched by the 
little creature’s loyalty to the things she 
knew and loved. 

‘*Very often, but mother says when 
I’m ready they will come, so I wait and 
try not to be impatient.” But Ruth’s eyes 
looked out over the green leaves as if the 
longing was very strong within her to see 
more of the unknown world lying beyond 
the mountains that bemmed her in. 

‘* It is natural for birds to hop out of 
the nest, so I shall expect to see you over 
there before long, and ask you how you 
enjoy your first flight,” said Randal, in a 
paternal tone that had a curious effect on 
Ruth. 

To his surprise, she laughed, then 
blushed like one of her own roses, and 
answered with a demure dignity that was 
very pretty to see. 

‘J intend to hop soon, ‘but it won’t be 
a very long flight or wery far from 
mother. She can’t spare'me, and nobody 
in the world can fill her place to me.” 

‘* Bless the child, does she think I’m 
going to make love to her, thought Ran- 
dal, much amused, but quite mistaken. 
Wiser women had thought so when he 
assumed the caressing air with which he 
beguiled them into the little revelations of 





_Foughen your hands if you do so much ot 


carry it elsewhere, the more welcome for 
the stolen sweetness, 

“Perhaps you are right. The maternal 
wing is a safe shelter for confiding little’ 
souls like you, Miss Ruth. You will be 
as comfortable here as yuur flowers in 
this sunny window,” he said, carelessly 
pinching geranium leaves, and _ ruf- 
fling the roses till the pink petais of the 
largest flutters to the floor. 

As if she instinctively fell. and resented 
something in the man which his act sym- 
bolized, the girl answered quietly, as she 
went on with her work, ‘“‘ Yes, if the 
frost does not touch me or careless people 
spoil me too soon.” 

Before Randal could reply Aunt Plumy 
approached like a maternal hen who sees 
her chicken in danger. 

‘** Saul is goin’ to haul wood after he’s 
done his chores, mebbe you’d like to go 
along? The view is good, the roads well 
broke, and the day uncommon fine.” 

‘* Thanks; it will be delightful, I dare 
say,” politely responded the lion, with a 
secret shudder at the idea of a rural 
promenade at 8 a. Mm. in the Winter. 
‘*Come on, then; we'll feed the stock, 
and then I'll show you how to yoke 
oxen,” said Saul, with a twinkle in his 
eye as he led the way when his new aide 
had muffled himself up asif fora polar 
voyage. 

‘** Now, that’s too bad of Saul! He did 
it on purpose, just to please you, Sophie,” 
cried Ruth presently, and the girls ran 
to the window to behold Rondal bravely 
following his host with a pail of pigs’ 
food in each hand, and an expression of 
a disgust upon his aristocratic 


ace. 

‘To what base uses may we come,” 
quoted Emily, as they all nodded and 
smiled upon the victim as he looked back 
from the barnyard, where he was clam- 
orously welcomed by his new charges. 

‘‘It is rather a shock at first, but it 
will do him good, and Saul won’t be too 
hard upon him, I’m sure,” said . Sophie, 
going back to her work, while Ruth 
turned her best buds to the sun that they 
might be ready for a peace offering to 
morrow. 

‘There -was a merry clatter in the big 
kitchen for an hour; then Aunt Plumy and 
her daughter shut themselves up in the 
pantry to perform some culinary rites, 
and the young ladies went to inspect cer- 
tain antique costumes laid forth in 
Sophie’s room. * 

‘““You see ’em; I thought it would be 
appropriate to the house and season to 
have an old fashioned dance. Aunt has 
quantities of ancient finery stowed away, 
for great-grandfather Basset was a 
fine old gentleman and his family lived in 
state. Take your choice of the crimson, 
blue or silver-gray damask. Ruth is to 
wear the worked muslin and quilted 


white satin skirt, with that coquettish 
hat.” 
‘* Being dark, I’ll take the red and trim 


it up with this fine lace. You must wear 
the blue and primrose, with the distract- 
ing high-heeled shoes. Have you any 
suits for the men?” asked Emily, throw- 
ing herself at once into the all-absorbing 
matter of costume.” 

‘*“A claret velvet coat and vest, silk 
stockings, cocked hat and snuff box for 
Rondal. Nothing large enough for Saul, 
so he must wear his uniform. Won't 
Aunt Plumy be superb in this plum- 
colored satin and immense cap?” 

A delightful morning was spent in 
adapting the faded finery of the past to 
the blooming beauty of the present, and 
time and tongues flew till the toot of a 
horn called them down to dinner. 

The girls were amazed to see Randal 
come whistling up the road with his 
trousers tucked into his boots, blue mit- 
tens on his hands, and an unusual amount 
of energy in his whole figure as he drove 
the oxen, while Saul laughed at his vain 
attempts to guide the bewildered beasts. 

“It's immense! The view from the 
-hilkis well worth seeing for the snow 
glorifies the landscape and reminds one 
of Switzerland. I’m going to make a 
sketch of. it:this afternoon; better come 
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girls exchanged as they promised to go. 
‘* Bring home some more wintergreen, 
I wan’t things to be real nice, and we 
haven’t enough for the kitchen,” said 
Ruth, dimpling with girlish delight as 
she imagined herself dancing under the 
green garlands in her grandmother’s wed- 
ding gown. 

It was very lonely on the hill, for far 
as the eye could reach lay the wintry 
landscape sparkling with the brief beauty 
of sunshine on virgin snow. Pines sighed 
over head, hardy birds flitted to and fro, 
and in all the trodden spots rose the little 
spires of evergreen ready for its Christ- 
mas duty. Deeper in the wood sounded 
the measured ring of axes, the crash of 
falling trees, while the red shirts of the 
men added color to the scene, and a fresh 
wind brought the aromatic breath of 
newly cloven hemlock and pine. 

**How beautiful it is! I never knew 
before what winter woods were like. 
Did you, Sophie?’ asked Emily, sitting 
on a stump to enjoy the novel pleasure at 
her ease. 

“Tve found out lately, Saul lets me 
come as often as I like, and this fine air 
seems to make a new creature of me,” 
answered Sophie, looking about her with 
sparkling eyes asif this was a kingdom 
where she reigned supreme. 

‘*Something is making a new creature 
of you, that is very evident. I haven’t 
yet discovered whether it is the air or 
some magic herb among that green stuff 
you are gathering so diligently.” and 
Emily laughed to see the color deepen 
beautifully in her friend’s half averted 
face. . 

‘* Scarlet is the only wear just now I 
find. If we are lost like babes in the 
woods there are plenty of Redbreasts to 
cover us with leaves,” and Randal joined 
Emily’s laugh, witha glance at Saul, who 
had just pulled his coat off. 

* You wanted to see this tree go down. 


how it’s done,” said the farmer, taking up 
his axe, not unwilling to gratify his 
guests and display his manly accomplis h- 
ments at the same time. 

It was a fine sight, the stalwart man 
swinging his axe with magnificent 
strength and skill, each blow sending a 
thrill through the stately tree, till its 
heart was reached and it tottered to its 
fall. Never pausing for breath Saul 
shook his yellow mane out of his eyes, 
hewed away while the drops stood on his 
forehead and his arm ached, as bent on 
distinguishing himself as if he had been 
a knight tilting against his rival for his 
lady’s favor. 

‘*T don’t know which to admire most, 
the man or his muscle. One doesn’t often 
see such vigor, size and comeliness in 
these degenerate days,” said Randal, 
mentally booking the fine {gure in the 
red shirt. 

“I think we have discovered a rough 
diamond. I only wonder if Sophie is 
going to try and polish it,” answered 
Emily, glancing at her friend, who stood 
a little apart, watching the rise and fall 
of the axe as intently as if her fate 
depended on it. 

Down rushed the tree at last, and leav- 
ing them to examine a crow’s nest in its 
branches, Saul went off to his men, as if 
he found the praises of his prowess 
rather too much for him. 

Randal fell to sketching, the girls to 
their garland-making, 2nd for a little 
while the sunny woodlaud nook was full 
of lively chat and pleasant laughter, for 
the air exhilarated them all like wine. 
Suddenly a man came running from the 
wood, pale and anxious, saying, as he 
hastened by for help: ‘‘ Blasted tree fell 
on him. Bleed to death before the 
doctor comes.” 

‘““Who? who?” 
trio. 

But the man ran on, with some breath- 
less reply, in which only a name was 
audible—‘‘ Basset.” 

“The deuce it is!” and Randal dropped 
his pencil, while the girls sprang up in 
dismay, Then, with one impulse, they 
hastened to the distant group, half visible 


cried the startled 
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way through the little crowd of men, 
saw a redshirted figure on the ground 
crushed and bleeding, and threw herself 
down beside it with a cry that pierced 
the hearts of those who heard it. In the 
act she saw it was not Saul, and covered 
her bewildered face as if to hide its joy. 
A strong arm lifted her, and the familiar 
voice said cheeringly: ° 

“I'm all right, dear. Poor Bruce is 
hurt, but we've sent for help. Better go 
right home and forget all about it.” 

“Yes, I will, if Ican do nothing;” and 
Sophie meekly returned to her friends 
who stood outside the circle over which 
Saul’s head towered, assuring them of 
his safety. 

Hoping they had not seen her agita- 
tion, she led Emily away, leaving Randal 
to give what aid he could and bring them 
news of the poor wood chopper’s state. 

Aunt Plumy produced the ‘ camphire” 
the moment she saw Sophie's pale face, 
and made her lie down, while the brave 
old lady trudged briskly off with bandages 
and brandy to the scene of action. On her 
return she brought comfortable news and 
the men, so the little flurry blew over and 
was forgotten by all but Sophie, who re- 
mained pale and quiet all the evening 
tying evergreen asif her life depended 
on it. 

‘* A good night’s sleep will set her up, 
She ain’t used to such things, dear child, 
and needs consolin’,” said Aunt Plumy, 
purring over her until she was in her bed 
with a hot stone at her feet and a bowl of 
herb tea to quiet her nerves, 

An hour later, when Emily went up, 
she peeped in to see if Sophie was sleeping 
nicely, and was surprised to find the in- 
valid wrapped ina dressing gown writing 
busily. 

‘‘Last will and testament, or sud- 
den inspiration, dear? How are you? 
faint or feverish, delirious or in the 
dumps? Saul looks so anxious and Mrs. 
Basset hushes us all up so I came to bed, 
leaving Randal to entertain Ruth.” 

As she spoke Emily saw the papers dis- 
appear in a portfolio and Sophie rose 
with a yawn. 

“I was writing letters, but I'm sleepy 
now. Quite over my foolish fright, thank 
you. Go and get your beauty sleep that 
you may dazzle the natives to-morrow,” 

“So glad, good night,” and Emily 
went away saying toherself, ‘* something 
is going on and I must find out what it is 
before I leave, Sophie can’t blind me.” 

But Sophie did all the next day, being 
delightfully gay at the dinner and devot- 
ing herself to the young minister who 
was invited to meet the distinguished 
novelist, and evidently being afraid of 
him, gladly basked in the smiles of his 
charming neighbor. A dashing sleigh 
ride occupied the afternoon, and then 
great was the fun and excitement over 
the costumes, 

Aunt Plumy laughed till the tears rolled 
down her cheeks as the girls compressed 
her into the plum-colored gown with its 
short waist, leg of mutton sleeves and 
narrow skirt. But a worked scarf hid all 
deficiencies, and the towering cap struck 
awe into the soul of the most frivolous 
observer. 

** Keep one eye on me, girls, for I shall 
certainly split somewheres or lose my 
head-piece off when I’m trottin’ round. 
What would my blessed mother say if 
she could see me rigged out in her best 


things?” and with a smile and a sigh the. 


old lady departed to look after ‘the 
boys,” and see that the supper was all 
right. 

Three prettier damsels never tripped 
down the wide staircase than the brilliant 
brunette in crimson brocade, the pensive 
blonde in blue, or the rosy little bride in 
old muslin and white satin. 

A gallant court gentleman met them 
in the hall with a superb bow, and 
escorted them to the parlor, where 
Grandma Basset’sa ghost was discovered 
dancing with a modern major in full 
uviform. 

Mutual admiration and many compli- 
nents followed, till other ancient ladies 
and gentlemen arrived in all manner of 
queer costumes, and the old house seemed 
to wake from its humdrum quietude to 
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The village fiddler soon struck up the 
good old tunes, and then the strangers 
saw dancing that filled them with 
mingled mirth and envy; it was so droll, 
yet so hearty. The young men, un- 
usually awkward in their grandfathers’ 
knee-breeches, flapping vests and swal- 
low-tail coats, footed it bravely with the 
buxom girls who were the prettier for 
their quaintness, and danced with such 
vigor that their high combs stood awry, 
their furbelows waved wildly, and their 
cheeks were as red as their breast-knots, 


or hose. 

It was impossible to stand still, and one 
after the other the city folk yielded to 
the spell, Randal leading off with Ruth, 
Sophie swept away by Saul, and Emily 
being taken possession of by a young 
giavt of eighteen, who spun her around 
with a boyish impetuosity that took her 
breath away. Even Aunt Plumy was 
discovered jigging it alone in the pantry, 
as if the music was too much for her, and 
the plates and glasses jingled gaily on the 
shelves in time to Money Musk and Fish- 
ers’ Hornpipe. 

A pause came at last, however, and 
fans fluttered, heated brows were wiped, 
jokes were made, lovers exchanged con- 
fidences, andevery nook and corner held 
a man and maid carrying on the sweet 
yome which is never out of fashion. 
There was aglitter of gold lace in the 
back entry, and a train of blue and prim- 
rose shone in the dim light. There 
was a richer crimson than that of 
the geraniums in the deep window 
anda dainty shoe tapped the bare floor 
impatiently as the brilliant black eyes 
looked everywhere for the court gentle- 
man, while their owner listened to the 
gruff prattle of an enamored boy. But 
in the upper hall walked a little white 
ghost as if waiting for some shadowy 
companion, and when a dark form ap- 
peared ran to take its arm, saying in a 
tone of soft satisfaction. 

“IT was so afraid you would never 


come. 

‘*Why did you leave me, Ruth,” an- 
swered a manly voice in a tone of sur- 
prise, though the small hand slipping 
from the velvet coat-sleeve was replaced 
as if it was pleasant to feel it there. 

A pause, and then the other voice an- 
swered demurely: : 

‘* Because I was afraid my head would 
be turned by the fine things you were 
saying.” 

‘It is impossible to help saying what 
one feels to such an artless little creature 
as you are. It does me good to admire 
anything so fresh and sweet, and won’t 
harm you.” 

“ [t might if—” 

“If what, my daisy ?” 

“I believed it,” and a laugh seemed to 
finish the broken sentence better than the 


words. 
‘*You may, Ruth, for I do sincerely 


admire the most genuine girl I have seen 
foralong time. And walking bere with 
youin your bridal white I was asking 
myself if I should not be a happier man 
with a home of my own and a little wife 
hanging on my arm than drifting about 
the world as I do now with only myself 
to care for.” 

‘*T know you would,” and Ruth spoke 
so earnestly that Randal was both touched 
and startled, fearing he had ventured too 
far in a mood of unwonted sentiment, 
born of the romance of the hour and the 
sweet frankness of his companion. 

‘Then you don’t think it would be rash 
for some sweet woman to take me in 
hand and make me happy, since fame is 
a failure. 

«Oh, no; it would be easy work if she 
loved you. I know some one—if I only 
dared to tell her name.” 

‘*Upon my soul, this is cool,” and Ran- 
dal looked down, wondering if the au- 
dacious lady on his arm could be shy 
Ruth. 

If he had seen the malicious merriment 
in her eyes he would have been more 
humiliated still, but they were modestly 
averted, and the face under the little 
hat was full of a soft agitation rather 
dangerous even toa man of the world. 





Sophie was there first, and forcing her | sudden music and merriment, as if a “She isa captivating little creature, | splendid Major, with eyes much brighter 


but it is too soon for anything but a mild 
flirtation. I must delay further innocent 
revelations or I shall do something rash.” 

While making this excellent resolution 
Randal had been pressing the hand upon 
hisarmand gently pacing down the dimly 
lighted hall with the sound of music in 
his ears, Ruth’s sweetest roses in his but- 
tonhole, and a loving little girl beside 
him, as he thought. 

“* You shall tell me by and by when we 
are in town. Iam sure you will come, 
and meanwhile don’t forget me.” 

“Iam going in the Spring, but 1 shall 
not be with Sophie,” answered Ruthin a 
whisper. 

‘‘With whom then? I shall long to see 
you.” 

“With my husband. Iam to be mar- 
ried in May.” 

“The deuce you are,” escaped Randal, 
as he stopped short to stare at his com- 
panion, sure she was not in earnest.” 

But she was, for ashe looked the sound 
of steps coming up the back stairs made 
her whole face flush and brighten with 
the unmistakable glow of happy love, and 
she completed Randal’s astonishment by 
running into the arms of the young min- 
ister, saying, with an irrepressible laugh: 
‘Oh! John, why didn’t you come be- 
fore?” 

The court gentleman was all right in 
a moment, and the coolest of them as he 
offered his congratulations and grace- 
fully retired, leaving the lovers to enjoy 
the tryst he had delayed. But as he went 
down stairs his brows were knit, and he 
slapped the broad railing smartly with 
his cocked hat as if some irritation must 
find vent in a more energetic way than 
merely saying, ‘‘ Confound the little bag- 
gage !” under his breath. 

Such an amazing supper came from 
Aunt Plumy’s big pantry that the city 
guests could not eat for laughing at the 
queer dishes circulating through the 
rooms and copiously partaken of by the 
hearty young folks. 

Doughnuts and cheese, pie and pickles, 
cider and tea, baked beans and custards, 
cake and cold turkey, bread and butter, 
plum pudding and French bonbons, So- 
phie’s contribution. 

‘** May I offer youthe native delicacy, 
and share your pastry. Both are very 
good, but the china has run short, and 
after such vigorous exercise as you have 
had you must need refreshment. I’m 
sure Ido!” said Randal, bowing before 
Emily with a great blue plate laden with 
two doughnuts, two wedges of pumpkin 
pie and two spoons. 

The smile with which she welcomed 
him, the alacrity with which she made 
room beside her and seemed to enjoy the 
supper he brought, was so soothing to his 
ruffled spirit that he soon began to feel 
that thereis no friend like an old friend, 
that it would not be difficult to name a 
sweet woman who would take him in 
hand and would make him happy if he 
cared to ask her, and he began to think 
he would by and by, it was so pleasant to 
sit in that green corner with waves of 
crimson brocade flowing over his feet, 
and a fine face softening beautifully 
under his eyes. 

The supper was not romantic, but the 
situation was, and Emily found that pie 
ambrosial food eaten with the man she 
loved, whose eyes talked more cloquent- 
ly than the tongue just then busy with a 
doughnut. Ruth kept away, but glanced 
at them as she served her company, and 
her own happy experience helped her to 
see that all was going well in that quar- 
ter. Saul and Sophie emerged from the 
back entry with shining countenances, 
but carefally avoided each other for the 
rest of the evening. No one observed 
this but Aunt Plumy from the recesses 
of her pantry, and she folded her hands 
as if well content, as she murmured 
fervently over a pan full of crullers: 

‘Bless the dears! NowlI can die hap- 


Py veryone thought Sophie's old-fashioned 
dress immensely becoming, and several 
of his former men said to Saul with blunt 
admiration, ‘“‘ Major, you look to-night as 
= used to after we'd gained a big 


“T feel as if I had.” answered the 
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than his buttons. and a heart under them 
infinitely prouder than when he was 
promoted on the field of honor, for his 
Waterloo was won. ¢ 

There was more dancing, followed by 
games, in which Aunt Plumy shone pre- 
eminent, for the supper was off her mind 
and she could enjoy herself, There were 
shouts of merriment as the blithe old 
lady twirled the platter, hunted the 
squirrel, and went to Jerusalem like a girl 
of sixteen ; her cap in aruinous condition, 
and every seam of the purple dress strain- 
ing like sails in agale. It was great 
fun, but at midnight it came to an 
end and the young folks still bubbling 
over with innocent jollity, went jingling 
away along the snowy hills, unanimously 
pronouncing ‘‘ Mrs. Basset’s party the 
best of the season.” 

“Never had such a good time in my 

life!’ exclaimed Sophie, as the family 
stood together in the kitchen where the 
candles among the wreaths were going 
out, and the floor was strewn with wrecks 
of past joy. 
‘‘I’m proper glad, dear. Now you all 
go to bed and lie as late as you like to- 
morrow. I’m so kinder worked up I 
couldn’t sleep, so Saul and me will put 
thingy to rights without a mite of noise 
to disuarb you;” and Aunt Phemy sent 
them off with a smile that was a bene- 
diction Sophie thought. 

“The dear old soul spéaks as if mid- 
night was an unheard-of hour for 
Christians to be up. What would shesay 
if she knew how we seldom go to bed till 
dawn in the ball season? I’m so wide 
awake I’ve half a mind to pack a little. 
Randal must go at two, he says, and we 
shall want his escort,” said Emily, as the * 
girls laid away their brocades in the great 
press in Sopbie’s room. 

‘I’m not going. Aunt can’t spare me, 
and there is nothing to go for yet,” an- 
swered Sophie, beginning to take the 


white chrysanthemums out of her pretty 
hair. 
“‘My dear child, you will die of ennui 


up here. Very nice for a week or so, but 

frightful for a Winter. We are going to 

be very gay, and cannot get on without 

you,” cried Emily, dismayed at the sug- 
tion. 

** You will have to, for I’m not com 
ing. Iam very happy here, and so tired 
of the frivolous life I lead in town that I 
have decided to try a better one,” and 
Sophie’s mirror reflected a face full of the 
sweetest content. 

‘“* Have you lost your mind? experi- 
enced religion? or any other dreadful 
thing? You always were odd, but this 
last freak isthe strangest of all. What 
will your guardian say, and the world?” 
added Emily, inthe awestricken tone of 
one who stood in fear of the omnipotent 
Mrs. Grundy. A 

** Guardy will be glad to be rid of me, 
and I don’t care that for the world,” cried 
Sophie, snapping her fingers with a joy- 
ful sort of recklessness which completed 
Emily’s bewilderment. 

‘But Mr. Hammond? Are you going 
to throw away millions, lose your chance 
of making the best match in the city, and 
driving the girls of our set out of their 
wits with envy ?” 

Sophie laughed at her friend’s despair- 
ing cry, and turning round said quietly: 

‘“‘I wrote to Mr. Hammond last night, 
and this evening received my reward for 
being an honest girl. Sauland I are tobe 
married in the Spring when Ruth is.” 

Emily fell prone upon the bed as if the 
announcement was too much for her, but 
was up again in an instant to declare with 
prophetic solemnity: 

“I knew something was going on, but 
hoped to get you away before you were 
lost. Sopbie, you will repent. Be warned 
and forget this sad delusion.” 

‘Too late for that. The pang I suf- 
fered yesterday when I thought Saul 
was dead showed me how well I loved 
him. To-night he asked me to stay, end 
no power in the world can part us. Oh! 
Emily, it is all so sweet, so beautiful, 
that ererything is possible, and I know I 
shall be happy in this dear old home full 
of love and peace and honest hearts. I 
only hope you may find as true and ten- 





der a man to live for as my Saul. 
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Sophie’s face was more eloquent than 
her fervent words, and Emily beautifully 
illustrated the inconsi: tency of her sex 
by suddenly embracing her friend with 
the incoherent exclamation, ‘‘I think I 
have, dear! Your brave Saul is worth a 
dozen old Hammonds, and I do believe 
you are right.” 

It is unnecessary to tell how, as if 
drawn by the irresistible magic of sym- 
pathy, Ruth and her mother crept in one 
by one to join the midnight conference 
and add their smiles and tears, tender 
hopes and proud delight to the joys of 
that memorable hour. Nor how Saul, 
unable to sleep, mounted guard below, 
and meeting Randal prowling down to 
soothe his nerves with a surreptitious 
segar found it impossible to help confid- 
ing to his attentive ear the happiness 
that would break bounds and overflow 
in unusual eloquence. 

Peace fell upon the old house at last, 
and all slept as if some magic herb had 
touched their eyelids, bringing blissful 
dreams and a glad awakening. 

**Can’t we persuade you to come with 
us, Miss Sophie?” asked Randal next day, 
as they made their adieux. 

‘*T’m under orders now, and dare not 
disobey my superior officer,” answered 
Sophie, handing her Major his driving 
gloves, with alook which plainly showed 
that she had joined the great army of de- 
voted women who enlist for life and ask 
no pay but love. 

“I shall depend on being invited to 
your wedding, then, and yours, too, Miss 
Ruth,” added Randal, shaking hands with 
‘the little baggage,” as if he had quite 
forgiven her mockery and forgotten his 
own brief lapse into sentiment. 

Before she could reply Aunt Phemy 
said, ina tone of calm conviction, that 


made them all laugh, and some of them 
look conscious: 

‘Spring isa good time for weddins’, 
and Ishouldn't wonder ef there was quite 
& number.” 

‘‘Nor I,” and Saul and Sophie smiled 
at one another as they saw how carefully 
Randal arranged Emily’s wraps. 

Then with’ kisses, thanks and all the 
good wishes that happy hearts could ima- 
fine, the guests drove away to remember 

ong and gratefully that pleasant country 
Christmas. 


Concorp, Mass. 





A CHRISTMAS LETTER. 
" BY FANNY PERCIVAL. 


Dear Auntie, I am going to write 
A few lines, just to say 

I’m dreadful sorry I can’t send 
A gift to you to-day, 


I'd planned it nicely, long ago, 
Just what I'd give to you; 

But when things will go contrary, 
What can a creature do? 


There’s somett ing got into my hens, 
And they just wouldn’t lay, 
And one of them got very sick, 

And died, the other day. 


And then I went and lost my purse, 
With every cent I had. 

I thought I couldn’t get over it, 
It made me feel so bad. 


I thought of something after that 
‘That would be nice to make ; 

But then I went and burnt my hand 
In learning how to bake. 


I knew then ’twasn’t any use, 
And gave it up that night. 

I cried as hard as 1 conld ery, 
But that didn’t help a mite. 


My hand has been too bad to do 
A stitch of work since then, 

And [ couldn’t write until to-day, 
Or even hold a pen. 


And so I’ve nothing but my love 
To send you, Auntie dear, 

And you’ll not think that only that 
Amounts to much, I fear. 


But Mother says my love would be 
More precious far to her 

Than forty hundred Christmas-gifts, 
However fine they were. 


She says there {s no other gift 
Befits the day like Jove, 

Because love brought the Saviour down 
To us from Heaven above. 


80, Auntie, please accept my love— 
*Tis more than I can tell; 
I wish you Merry Christmas too. 
Your loving niece, Estelle. 
Naw Haves, Conn. 
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CUCKOO'S CHRISTMAS PLAY. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








Ir was Christmas-time, twenty years ago, 
down on a plantation that bordered the 
James River, in the ‘‘Old Dominion.” 
Uncles, aunts, and cousins by the dozen sat 
round the great hearth in the long “‘ draw- 
ing-room” (as, with old English taste, it was 
always called) at Woodleigh. The flames 
roared merrily up the wide-throated. chim- 
ney and irradiated the tall brass dog-irons 
and curious, open-work fender, on which 
the feet of many generations of Leightons 
had rested on many a Christmas past. 

These Leighton kinfolk had met together 
from far and near, according to the custom 
handed down from their first ancestor (who 
had settled in Virginia nearly two hundred 
years before), to keep Christmas at the old- 
est of the family homes, which was en- 
deared to them all because it bore the name 
of the ancient English Hall in Sussex. ‘The 
first Leighton had come over with Sir Wil- 
liam Berkley, then royal governor of ‘‘ The 
Old Dominion.” He had built a dwelling 
with brick brought from the old country, of 
which so many thus built are still standing 
in Eastern and Lower Virginia. The house 
was small enough at first; but it had been 
added to by one generation after another, 
till it had grown to be a curious pile of 
architecture, with its odd bay windows jut- 
ting out on all sides, its angles, iis outs and 
ins, and cozy irregularities patched on here 
and there, to make it large enough for a 
guthering-place of the entire Leighton clan, 

The dinner, always provokingly late at 
Woodleich, was justover. Somber shadows 
were settling upon the Sir Godfrey Kneller 
and Sir Peter Lely portraits of innumer- 
able dead Leightons and Beverleys and 
Spottiswoodes, that darkened the half-way 
wainscotted walls. A dozen children and 
more had just come in from their noisy 
révels in the big hall. 

“Oh! Mamma,” exclaimed little Alice 
Leighton, the youngest child of the house- 
hold, ‘‘do you know how we children all 
want to celebrate Christmas Eve?” 

‘I suppose in the usual Christmas 
fashion, wi h a Christmas-tree, and a Santa 
Claus, and all thatsort of thing,” said Mrs. 
Leighton, smoothing down the dancing 
jasper curls. 

‘No, indeed, Mamma. We've had them 
over so often that we're rather tired of them, 
and we want something that we've never 
had. Cousin Annie told us Jast night of a 
pretty Christmas play, as she called it—it 
isn’t any play at all—that she saw once, 
when she was a little zirl, no older than I 
am, that made her understand better than 
any Sunday-school lesson she ever learned 
all about the birth of our Saviour; and I 
want to have it for Cuckoo.” 

‘* And why especially for Cuckoo?” asked 
Alice’s brother, Randolph, atall youth, just 
home from the university for his holiday, 
who was leaning over the end of the sofa 
where his mother sat. 

‘‘Ob! I’ve a sure-enough reason for hav- 
ing it for Cuckoo, poor fellow!” exclaimed 
the child, exgerly. ‘‘Cuckoo’s the best 
friend I have in the world.” 

‘Nonsense! Allie. Cuckoo's too black 
to be stuff to makeafriend of. Instead 
of Cuckoo, he ought to be called Crow,” 
said Randolph, derisively, 

‘‘ All the same,” cried Alice, her face 
flushing indignantly, ‘‘he’s my very best 
friend, Isay. Hasn’t he hauled me about 
in my basket-carriage, better than any 
Canadian pony, ever since I was a baby? 
Hasn’t he always found the earliest straw- 
berries for me? Hasn’t he always brought 
me the first wild flowers and the first ripe 
peach? And hasn’t he beat the chinque- 
pin bushes for me, after the first frost? 
And didn’t he teach me to skate on the 
ice-pond? And didn’t he break his knee- 
joint, last October, just because he would 
climb that high maple tree, to get me the 
scarlet bunch I wanted? And isn’t he go- 
ing to be lame for life, now, all for me? 
And—and—” : 

But the swelling feeling of Alice, in de- 
fending her young dusky attendant, who, 
in fact, had attached himself from her baby- 
hood to ‘‘ Little Missy” with the affeo- 
tionate pertinacity of a faithful dog, over- 
came her, and she threw herself into her 
mother’s lap, with something like a sob. 

“Why, little sister, I didn’t mean to 





hurt you,” said the tall brother, soothing- 
ly. ‘*E don’t dispute Cuckoo’s devotion, 
but to call him your best friend—” 

“Pray, how did the fellow come by so 
curious a name?” asked old Uncle Fairfax, 
who had been listening to the talk. 

‘You see, when he was a baby,” said 
Mrs. Leighton, ‘‘Aunt Rose, his mother, 
used to carry him with her down to the 
meéadow-field, and Jay him on the grass un- 
der those big oaks, you remember, near the 
spring, while she covered corn after Uncle 
Homer. She and Uncle Homer never 
could agree on a name for their baby; and 
one day, as she came back to see how he was 
getting on, she heard him jabbering ‘ coo- 
coo’ to a cuckoo up in the tree-top. Since 
then he has never had any other name. 
Aunt Rose and Uncle Homer insist that he 
named himself after the bird.” 

‘‘He’s the truest friend I’ve got, any- 
how,” persisted Alice, somewhat vehe- 
mently, ‘‘and I waut to do some very par- 
ticular thing to give him a good Christmas, 
for he can’t be able to go about with the 
boys and—and—it’s all my fault,” and the 
little voice choked again. 

‘‘Never mind, dear. It was an accident. 
You didn’t mean to hurt Cuckoo. And 
pow what is it you want done?” 

“Why, we want to have ‘A Bethlehem 
Night.’” 

‘‘And what’s that?” 

** Ob! it’s something beautiful. Cousin 
Annie knows all how to get it up, and if 
you'll only let us have Aunt Sinnie and her 
laundry-house, and the things Cousin Annie 
says we will need, then we'll show you 
what ‘A Bethlehem Night’ is.” 

Mrs. Leighton called to the young lady 
cousin who was sitting on the piano-stool, 
with half a dozen boy cousins around her. 
‘What have you to say about it, Annie? 
Can the request be granted? Can the pro. 
gram be carried out?” 

“Ob! easily enough,” Annie Fairfax re- 
plied, ‘‘if the boys and girls will all turn 
in and help—” 

“Which we herewith vote to do!” cried 
a half dozen voices. 

‘‘Very well, then,” said Mrs. Leighton. 
* By all means let us have ‘A Bethlehem 
Night.’” . 


1. 


‘* And now for your promise,” said Annie 
Fairfax, the next morning, at the break- 
fast-table. ‘‘ We have only two days to 
get ready for our play, and I'l! need all the 
help you young folks can give.” 

‘* Here we are!” cried Randolph. ‘* Ready 
for orders!” said Lucien. ‘‘ Waiting your 
pleasure!” exclaimed Gilbert. And so went 
chiming in half a score of voices. 

“I shall have to prepare a couple of 
dozen marionettes, waxen and otherwisc, 
for one thing—” 

‘And Powhatan will have to lend his 
aid for that,” interrupted Randolph- 
“¢ When he is in a good humor, he can gal- 
lop with me to Richmond in two bours and 
a balf.” 

“Well, I'll make out a list forthwith of 
the things Richmond must furnish us. In 
the meantime, with Aunt Leighton’s per. 
mission, we'll sack Woodleigh for other 
needed material. And now come, all— 
Mollie, Virginia, Lucy, Alice, Rose, Jean- 
ette—I want you every one; and Gilbert, 
Lucien, and all the boys can lend a hand, 
too.” 

So saying, the whole bevy of young 
people and children rose from the table, 
and went, marshaled by Cousin Annie, to 
carry out their plans. 

The older members of the party were, 
ortunately, invited to dine, for these two 
days preceding Christmas, at neighboring 
plantations; so that the house was quite 
given up to the young fry, greatly to their 
delectation, as they desired to keep their 
preparations as much out of sight as pos- 
sible. 

In due time Randolph Leighton came 
back from the city, ladened like old Santa 
Claus himself; and al] the girls’ fingers 
were instantly busy. The sewing-room 
was invaded, and baskets and drawers 
turned upside down, in search of shreds 
of gauze and bits of tinsel, and gold 
and silver paper, peeled from the last 
importation of new linen, and yards of 
fine-drawn wire, and pieces of serge, and 
bunches of wool. ‘‘ Ole Maum Sophy,” _ 
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seamstress, lost all patience. At the ut- 
most, she could hardly finish the last of the 
thirty linsey ‘‘ coats” she must have ready 
for ‘‘Miss Fanny’s” distribution to the 
women and children on Christmas morn- 
ing; and here were these ‘‘ young misseses”’ 
calling her from her work every half hour. 

**Wot mo’, now, little chick? Don’t ax 
me fur nomo’ mull. You done got the las’ 
rag o’ Miss Milldred’s party dress, wat was 
lef’ ; and dere won't be a scrap o’ bobinet to 
put over Aunt ’Ria’s jelly-glasses nex’ Sum- 
mer. You see!” 

‘But we're doing it special for poor 
Cuckoo,” plead Alice, coaxingly. ‘‘ And 
ar’n’t you his own-own auntie?” 

“* Well, accordin’! Ef I is, mus’ de bull 
house be put out de winders ’cause Cuckoo 
done gone broke his knee? He don’t hab 
to work none now. Dat’s make-up ‘nuff for 
him.” 

All the little piccaninnies—the Jims, 
Toms, and Petes—of Woodleigh, were 
abroad early the next morning, after cedar, 
pine, and spruce; and they came from the 
woods, like the Fifeshire men from Dunsi- 
nane, each with his burden of boughs over 
his shoulder. These they piled at the door 
of the Jaundry-house, which, like kitchen, 
wash-house, dairy-house, stood separate, 
as is the case on al] Southern plantations. 

““Mas’ Lucien, he awful mad,” whispered 
little black "Dolphus to the coterie around, 
‘cos I push out Granny Beck’s closepin 
whar holds her line, so to peep tro’ de augur- 
hole. Let’s we-uns ’tend we doesn’t keer a 
pawpaw fur dis ‘‘ play” they talk "bout, an’ 
go off to bed on top de big pile o’ shucks. 
’*Tain’t gwine to be nuffin’ like de fun oba 
*possum-hunt, nohow.” 

Uncle Barnabas had no little trouble get- 
ting his usual supply of ‘‘ Christmas greens” 
from the woods, so taken up were the boys 
with the fetching and carrying going on at 
the laundry-house. Nothing less than a 
fried chicken-leg or a hoecake served 
round to each of the half-dozen small black 
runners sufficed to coax them to scour the 
woods for the inevitable mistletoe that must 
be suspended from the old-fashioned glass 
chandelier in the drawing-room, and to 
gather the greenery for the Christmas 
wreaths that were always hung in every 
available place about the walls. ‘‘ Dog on 
dat Play!” Uncle Barnabas was over- 
heard saying. ‘‘Dem little no-count Nig- 
gers jes like so many bees in my wool!” 





III. 

The dusk of Christmas Eve had descend- 
ed upon Woodleigh. The crimson cur- 
tains of the drawing-room were drawn, to 
shut out the vision of the falling snow, and 
over the large circle that surrounded the 
glowing fire reigned a little flutter of ex- 
pectancy, that would have pleased the busy 
young people who had for two days been 
so absorbed in the preparation of their 
“Play.” Not achild was present. Every- 
body had been ‘‘dyked,” as ’Dolphus ex- 
pressed it, before dinner, and those who 
were not necessarily ‘‘behind the scenes” 
in the Jaundry-house were demurely wait- 
ing in the big hall for the summons they 
knew was coming. 

Suddenly the drawing-room door was 
thrown open, and a diminutive old man, 
with a flowing white beard, dressed as an 
Eastern shepherd, with his crook in his 
hand, appeared before it. With an air of 
excitement and burry, he cried out: 


“ Good people, such a marvelous thing 
Has burst upon our sight! 
We Bethlehem shepherds never yet 
Saw such a Bethlehem Night. 


“Such signs and wonders overhead ! 
Such heavenly melody! 
If ye would also see and hear, 
I pray you follow me.” 

All the uncles, aunts, and cousins at once 
arose and followed the little shepherd along 
the flagged path to the laundry-house. The 
room was a capacious one, all its joists and 
rafters visible, smoked to the richest 
Vandyke brown by the fires of half a cen- 
tury. At the further end a heavy cnrtain 
was stretched from wall to wall, festoons 
of spruce and holly wreathed the sides of 
the room, and pitch-pine torches blazed at 
intervals its whole length, filling the air 
with their sromatic order. 

Just in front of the curtain, on a clean 
white pallet, raised to tle level of the 
platform, lay Cuckoo, a bright-eyed, ebony- 
skinned boy of about fourteen, his whole 

















face radiant with elation, for his little mis 
tress had tuken good care to tell him that 
this show had been gotien up in a special 
manner for him. On either side sat “ Daddy 
Homer” and ‘‘Maminy Rose,” full of im- 
portance at the honor put upon their only 
child Zehind them were ranged the 
benches, crowded with all the ‘‘ plantation 
people,” and last of all came the rows of 
chairs for Woodleigh and its guests. 
A pealing ‘‘’Rah! Rah!” was given for 
** Mas’ Cunnel, Ole Miss, un’ all de folks,” 
as soon ns they entered. After quiet was 
well restored, the pine torches were gradu- 
nlly extinguished, lenving the long room in 
darkn« ss, except for the ruddy bed of coals 
on the big hearth behind the spectators. 
In afew minutes the thick curtains were 
drawn to either side, and what seemed 
a deep-Mlue midnight sky, lit by a full 
moon and here and there a silver star, was 
revealed. Underneath was seen a grassy 
field, trees dimly visible in the distance; 
and ind there, all senttered over it, 
were lying groups of sheep. On the fore- 
ground, wrapped in their hooded mantles, 
leaning on their crooks, were half a dozen 
or so of Eastern shepberds. Everything 
was, of course, on a very diminished scale; 
but the perspective of the scene had been 
s0 well preserved that the illusion, not 
withstanding, was very perfect. A thrill 
of the faintest music filled the alr, which 
made everybody Jook up; and, as it gradu- 
ully increased, a single angel, with filmy 
wings outspread, was see slowly wavering 
back and forth over the heads of the shep- 
The deep hush that had fallen upon 
the room was suddenly broken by an eagei, 
suppressed ery from Cuckoo's pallet. 
“Oh! Mammy. Has de angel come for 


here 


herds, 


6” 
me? 


Some moments elapsed before the agi- 


tuted boy was soothed into quietness, 
through which all) the while the low music 
continued; and then it formed itself into 


words, which the credulous Ne- 
groes, as they clutched one another and 
sobbed or groaned with excitement, seemed 
to think actually came from the floating 
angel 


distinct 


“Fear not! Behold, I bring you 
No word that shall annoy; 
But only best of tidings, 
Good tidings of great joy. 


“For in the City of David, 
As prophets do record, 
This day is born unto ;ou 
A Saviour, Christ the Loré, 


“ and thig for sign ts given, 
In swaddling-clothes arrayed, 
Lo' ye shall find the baby 
Within a manger laid. 


" Now glory in the highest 
Shall be to God again ; 
And on the earth, henceforward, 
Peace and good-will to men.” 


As the last verse began, a host of little 
angels descerded and filled the sky; and 
before the delighted servants had ceased 
clapping their hands, uttering here and 
there » broken prayer or a tearful ‘‘ Bress 
de Lord!” the curtain had been drawn to- 
gether and invisible hands had relighted 
the pine knots, 

Cuckoo was too overcome to say a word. 
"Dolphus whispered in his ear: ‘‘ Dat better 
Ar'n’t it, Cuckoo?” 

How'd Miss Annie git 
” piped little black 


nor a ‘coon-hunt 
** Laws a-massy! 
de angels come down? 


Venus 
“She jes' prayed, Nigga, an’ dey 
comed,” called out the patronizing Pete. 
‘*[Tkoow,” reached forward the smart, 


wide-a-wake horse-boy, Dan’el. ‘‘ Mas’ Ran 
caged ‘em all down Richmond, an’ 
brought ‘em up on Powhatan’s back. I 
seed one ob de wax armsin de box whar 
de lid slip.” 


to 


‘“You go 'way,” whispered Mammy 
Rose. ‘‘ You don’t desarve to see. You'se 
got no faith, mo’ dan a fool colt.” 


A movement of the curtain indicated the 
opening of another sceve, and no sooner 
were the lights extinguished, as before, 
than a new picture was presented, 

It was the interior of a stable. Straw 
littered the rude floor. A rough manger 
one side, beyoud which were 
plainly visible the horns of an ox and the 
In the manger, 


or cupic d 


upturned head of a cow. 


on top of the straw, lay « baby, with silver 
rays about his lead; and beside him sat 
Mary, the Virgin Mother, while Joseph, on 
his knees, held a folded mantle about her 





or four shepherds, miniature” representa” 


tions of the one who had summoned the 
guests. Two others prostrated themselves 
near the manger in adoration. Tbe bidden 
lights diffused a soft radiance over all the 
scene. 
*‘De bressed Jesus!” ‘‘Oh! de hebenly 
Baby!” ‘‘ Wan’t he good to come so?” und 
a dozen similar exclamations filled the 
room, till Col. Leighton had to command 
silence, lest the easily-wrought emotions of 
the Negroes should get beyond control, and 
so spoil the *‘ Play.” 
As the curtain closed, a soft strain of 
melody soothed the fervor, and the hum of 
conversation among the white people held 
in check the comments.of the servants. 
And now a sound as of the unloading of 
bales was heard, and a tinkling movement, 
as of ap Oriental caravan, and a moan that 
might have been acamel’s. Then every- 
body became conscious of a sweet, rich 
odor diffusing itself over the room, and, as 
the curtains parted, the Virgin Mother was 
seen, with the Christ Child on her knee. 
Over the straw of the floor were strewn 
glittering caskets and what seemed like 
golden garments and silver cups, all 
piled together, with mat-bound bundles. 
The Wise Men of the East, arrayed in long 
traveling-robes, knelt with clasped hands 
before the Christ Child, and on a blazing 
brazier near one of them had heaped frank- 
incense and myrrh.” 
Through the dark and brenthiess silence 
of the room was heard the voice of Daniel, 
in a stage-whisper: 
*“*T done got that rozum for Mas’ Lucien,” 
followed instantly by a lunge over the heack 
from Uncle Homer, that sent the young 
skeptic silent. 
The automata of the play had all been 
moveless heretofore, with the exception of 
the floating angels; but now the Christ 
Child suddenly stretched forth his hands, 
as if in benediction. It was too much for 
the simple-minded ‘‘ people.” They rose 
from their seats, they clapped their hands 
as if they had been in ove of their own re- 
vival meetings, they laughed hysterically, 
and finally broke out simultaneously into 
one of their Christmas hymns: 
* De Lord, he come to Befie’em, 
An’ lie among de hay; 
De Lord, he came to Refle’em, 
Dat fur-off Christmas Day. 


He come, he come, 
He come to Befle’em. 


“ De Lord, he come to Befie'em, 
An’ wid de cattle lay; 
* De Lord, he come to Refie’em, 
Dat far-off Christmas Day. 
He come, he come, 
He come to Befle’em. 


“ De Lord, he come to Befile’em, 
Jes’ as de angels say; 
De Lord, he come to Befie’em, 
Dat fur-off Christmas Day. 
Bress God, he come! 
T’ank God, he come 
Dat night to Befle’em 
Before the hymn was ended, which men, 
women, and children had sung with all their 
might, till the old rafters fairly trembled, 
the screen had been closely drawn together, 
the pine torches were all relit at the same 
moment, the Woodleigh people and their 
guests were upon their feet, and Cuckoo's 
Christmas play was over. 
Alice was the first to reach the pallet 
where the boy lay motionless, his hands 
over his face, the big teurs trickling through 
his fingers. 
**Oh! Cuckoo,” she exclaimed, her own 
eyes bright with the drops she would not 
let fall, bow did you like it, Cuckoo? 
Wasn't it just lovely?” 
Cuckoo gave a great sob or two before he 
could command sufficient voice to speak, 
then, reverently clasping between his own 
dark palms the white hand of his little mis- 
tress, he said: 
** You knows I can’t cit down onto my 
knees, to t’ank you, Miss Allie; but you’se 
done gib me picturs fiir my inside: eyes to 
look at long as I lib.” 





Micmast KELty relates the following con- 
versation between the two Sheridane. ‘‘ They 
were supping with me one night, after the 
opera, at a period when Tom expeeted to get 
into Parliament. ‘I think, father,’ said he, 
‘that many men Who are called great patriots 
in the House of Commons are great humbugs 
For my own part, if I get into Parliament, I 
will pledge myself to no party, but write upon 
my forehead, in legible characters: ‘To be 
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(Communications for this department should be ad- 
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4dremed “* Puscies.” Tat iwogrenvert, New York. 


UNITED STATES. 
(One letter in each word, one syllable in 
each sentence.) ° 
1, Fortune favors many. Bridle your de- 
sires. 


2. Forbearance is always profitable. Make 
yourself very agreeable. 
- 8. Live and learn. Be faithful. Learning 


improves genius. 

4. James, always come quickly. Abstain 
from envy. ’ 
5. We easily disbelieve things. 
God. Nothing prodaces nothing. 
6. Money makes madmen. Give. 
from passion. 

7. Always remember. 
elixir. 

8. Honor all heroes. Run rapidly. 
ways coax gently. 

9. They carry. All are wrong. 

10. Give and grow. Folly is never long 
pleased. 

11. Truth has always remained steadfast. 

12. Be merciful, careful, happy. Hear will- 
ingly. Avoid groaning. 

13. Temperance regulates passions. Refrain 
from slandering. 

14. Labor. Pride usually accompanies pro- 
motions. 

15. Praise not all knowledge. 

16. Practice virtue, benevolence, charity, 
discretion, friendship. 
17. Let him remain. 
now. 


Revile not 
Abstain 
Try the unfailing 


Al- 


Cultivate love rapidly 


18. Joy conquers fear, mischief. Justice 
learn. Speak not enviously. 
19. Rejoice not when benevolent. Seek not 


promotion. 

20. Rage robs a man, sometimes. 

21. Forbear. Accidents are sometimes ifn- 
significant. C. P.N. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAB. 
Familiar Quotations. 
m * 
My 22, 49, 80 important for schools. 
My 29, 45, 28, 48 small bullets. 
My 39, 1, 35, 12 a cat-like animal. . 
My 5, 13, 17, 2, 18a useful article of silverware. 
My 15, 3, 10 a hint. 
My 36, 40, 16 a hole. 
My 25, 20, 24, 27 an animal. 
My 47, 44, 7, 50, 11 a vebiele. 
My 6, 42, 33, 26 makes a very good fire. 
My 21, 46, 14. reward. 
My 9, 8, 37, 4, 51 not in a perfect state. 
My 31, 23, 19 a part of the face. 
My 41, 32, 38, 34, 43 part of a vessel. 
Il. 
My 8, 17, 10, 18, 12 a very impolite thing to do. 
My 9, 19, 7 half of a pencil. 
My 5, 2, 13, 20 a very sma)! particle. 
My 16, 14, 6, 1 something dangerous in the 
Spring. 
My 11, 8, 15, 4a way. 
™m 
My 27, 21, 8, 25 a plaything for boys. 
My 14, 2, 12, 19, 18 a prickly thing. 
My 4, 18, 11 to sprout. 
My 17, 3, 24 resting-place. 
My 26, 5, 1 avother resting-place. 
My 7, 10, 22, 23 a musical composition, 
My 15, 9, 20, 16, 6 a sweet juice. 
Iv 
My 20, 5, 4, 1 a young animal. 
My 25, 23, 2, 15a small insect that stings. 
My 22, 6, 7, 18 a garden tool. 
My 10, 14, 3, 17 a small body of water. 
My 28, 21, 11, 13 the hair of some animal. 
My 12, 27, 8, 24 grows on trees. 
My 26, 19, 9, 16 a safety in shipwreck. 
MorTuer D. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
e*# # # & @ 


* 
. 


oe ¢e08 @:@ @ © 


1, deceptive : 2, distressing ; 3, sad; 4, inca- 
pable of appoiatment ; 5, a band inscribed 
with holy words ; 6, defamation; 7, unyield 
ing; 8, a document containirg greetings ; 
9, promoting health ; 10,deceptive. The diag 
onals from upper left, read down, and from 
lower left, read up, are the same as 1 and 10. 

M. B. H. 


ELEVEN BURIED TREES. 


“What is the matter with your face, dar 
ling? You look as if that small child, Rob, 
ha@ seratched you.” “He did, Mother; for 
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ee 


should treat me just ike one. And then he 
played scratch witb his claws. Afterward he 
began to sting me like a bee, changing his 
ebaracter, because he could use a pin effect- 
ually as a sting. He did not mean to be 
naughty. Lucy pressed bim to do it, as she 
made a similar change of character in her 
play. He isso little, he did not know it was 
wrong. He took a towel, made a dolly of it, 
and brought it to me as a comfort im my 
trouble. He Jooked like the heir to a king as 
he presented his gift, and I don’t believe he 
will own to having burt me, if you ask bim 
bow, when it is considered I am a pleased 
proprietor of such an attractive infant as be 


has presented to me.” POLLY. 
REVERSED WORDS. 
1. Iam an animal like a bird. Reverse me 


and I am around a lady’s face. 

2. Lama judgment. Reverse me, and I am 
a mental state. 

8. lam of sbort duration. 

I ain not of continuous sleep. 
4. I ain the beak of abird. Reverse me, and 


Reverse me, and 


Iam the nic .vame of a man. 
5. Iam a reward. Reverse me, and I con 
clude. 


6. I bite at. Reverse me, and I am found in 
use in a kitchen. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 
7 a ” 


S as @ 
S$ as 8 D9 

® as © f 
o a= 
Cross-words, including remainders: 1, @ 
marsh ; 2, paired; 3, annoys; 4, part of the 
feet ; 5, anger. 
Diamond enclosed: 1, a vowel; 2, con- 
sumed; 3, not this; 4, a fish; 5,a consnuest. 


CROSS-WORKD ENIGMA. 


In cab, not in hack. 

In side, not in back. 

In rat, not in mouse. 

In teal, not in grouse. 

In ice, not in snow. 

In wind, not in blow. 

Read well this simple ditty : 


You'll find a famous city. 
DOLLY. 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WILuiaM J. COUGHLIN, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 18761 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my luvg us big as a half dollar. At one time a 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. | can 
positively say it has done more good than sf 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 








OUR STOCK OF 
FRENCH DECORATED LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
GAS PORTABLES, Etc. 
WILL BE 


OPEN TO THE RETAIL TRADE 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 

35 WARREN ST., CORNER CHURCH. 











of all kinds in great variety; and also many Novelties 
in MUSICAL FANCY ARTICLES, suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PAILLARD & CO., 











"feet. Inside the low door crowded three 





Let.’’ ‘And under that, Tom,’ said his 
father, ‘ write: ‘ Unfurnished,’’" 


he said if Iran away from him and wouldn't 
play I should be as horrid as a bear, and so he 


M. J. 
680 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 


AND 


CARPETS. 


ALSO A FRESH ARRIVAL OF 


Ave aud Men Eta, 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
S27 to S31 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CHINESE, JAPANESE, AND INDIA G00DS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 








During this month, as in years past, our large and 
well-assorted stock, manufactured for the Holiday 
Season, will be offered at Retail, at the lowest posst- 


ble geese. Inspection is cordially solicited, without 
the htest ob agation to purchase ; believing visit- 
ors will see the advantage of selecting new _— i- 
rect from the maker, saving thereby one profit. 


HENRY C. HASKELL, 


MAKER OF COLD JEWELRY, 
No. 12 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 


SEE THE 


cA BINETTOS. 





PL. AY EVERYTHING. 


ry ONE AR Pi. AVY THE ORG pine 


EE EM AT THE 
Gt NETTE COMPA- 
10OMS,. S31 Broadway, 
Yate and tse Streets, New York. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


AND 


,PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Iee Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game oned Tur- 
key, Mottoes. Brid dal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc.. etc. 


” Also entire Outfits of pavesnted China, Silver, Glass 
and Table Linen supplied b 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulten, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


’ _N. J B, —Reliable | Waiters sent in all cases. 





(Write at once for = Mentic on this 
publication. 
Remarkable . Invention — Falty Tested— Of 


Vast Pyncsicns monet. sesively Ditf- 
ferent eae all Others. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “ NO-TENSION”’ SEWING MACHINE. 
Ladies careful of health and appreciating 
the best will now have no other. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 

658 Broadway, N. Y. 





EXPRESSLY FOR 
ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 


IN WORKING, 
AND IS DURABLE 


* FINE 


Samples of Florence Knitting Silk, and an Illus- 
trated Book of Rules for aa ane same, sent on re- 
cote of a 3-cent stam TPK. 

NONOTUCK SILK con "Flerence, Mass. 


F A 
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Importations of Antique Furni- 
ture, bric-a-brac, and objects of Art 
recently received by 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, are highly 
interesting. Many of the articles 
have peculiar value from previous 
association, and the expert agent 
of the firm has made many pur- 
chases in England and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe with special refer- 
ence to the fitness of the articles 
for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


LL 


OVERCOATS AND SUITS, 


Immense Stock 


NEW STYLES 


ALL 


AT 


PRICES. 


DEVLIN ZX CoO., 


Broadway and Warren Street. 





The Meriden Silver-Plate Co.. 


30 East 14th Street, near Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLECTRO, GOLD, AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


IN NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


- DESIRABLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PETERS 


& CALHOUN CoO. 


offer the following Fine Made Coods: 


Coach Harness, 
Tandem Harness, 
Buggy Harness, 


Riding Saddles, 
Riding Bridles, 
Riding Whips, 


Fine Fur and Wolf Lap Robes. 
691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In Ordering, | ane tdi, ae this paper. 














phia, and lastly gold medal at Paris,in ‘78. These 
——— have stood the test for the past 20 y 
pronounced by best judges equal to any made They 
all Seve Nickel Movements, Tempered and Hardened 
preguet Hair Springs. Isochronized for railroad use 
fm Key and Stem Winders, — = modern improve- 
ments in the art of watch mi ae. e numbers 
are in use on the principal See s in the country. 
As a guaranty that they are what we claim for them, 
we refer by permission to dealers throughout the 
country. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. 
Wholesale Agents for the U we tha States, 

















Aa 
The Latest. The Best. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, | 
The handsomest and most complete | | 
LARGE ARM MACHINE | 
Yet produced. | 


| ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT | 
ON APPLICATION. 


| Victor Sewing Machine (o., 


| Middletown, Conn. a 








BEATTY’S ORGANS, 27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, 
only 1? Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holi ay inducements. 
Ready. Write » or call on BEATTY. Washington, N.J. 


The Self-Adjusting Knitted 


STOMACH BANDS, 


so extensively used through- 
out Europe by ladies and 
gentlemen, for the protec- 
tion of the Stomach and 
Kidneys, are imported sole- 
ly by 


SAM’L BUDD, 


Corner Broadway and 24th Street, 











NEW YORK, 
Sent by mail to and ad- 
dress. Price, $2. Send size 








B. W. MBRRIAM & C0. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 
MIRRORS, 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Also Extensive importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


79, BACON PIANOS. 281 





Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. | 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


147Zand 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd &t., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 











CLEOPATRA, 


of waist. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED %%, FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


Butter - Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Susn-Bnelle, etc., ete. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, 





HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIV%S, ETC, 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St., New York. 





Facteries, Waterbury, Conn. 





CaLNALVd * 
§ .”ISINVEVE , 


fa a 


18 Federal Street, Boston, 
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farm and Garien 


The Agricultural Edv/or will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subsoribers who feel specialty interested. 














POPULAR ERRORS IN HORTICUL- 
TURE. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 








A VERY popular error is the belief that some- 
thing mysterious is done by the professional 
horticulturist to produce new or fine varieties of 
fruits or flowers. There is no mystery or 
ekillabout it, other than to select the best or 
fittest and place them together. This done, 
man’s workis done. Naturedoesthe rest. I; 
is laid down almost as an axiom by amateur 
horticul: vista that the water with which 
plants are watered should be soft or rain. 
water, and of the temperature of the room or 
greenhouse where in the plants are. Commer 
cial florists, who grow hundreds of thousands of 
plante, cannot do this; and yet, as a rule, their 
plants are in the very best possible health, far 
better than that of the amateur, who goes to this 
unnecessary trouble, for the reason that the 
real conditions of success—the proper tem per- 
ature and moisture—can be given in the green- 
bouse, but not in an ordinary sitting-room. 
There, too, the flower-loving amateur is tram- 
meled by another dogma, this time bearing the 
authority of quasi-science, for a great man, 
the family doctor, armed with a smattering of 
chemieal lore, glibly describes that plants at 
night give out carbonic-acid gas, which is pol 
sonous to animal life, and, consequently, if 
plants are kept in sleeping-rooms, sickness 
and even death may follow. No theory can be 
more destitute of truth. That plants give out 
carbonic-acid gas at night may be, but that 
it is in quantity enough to endanger human 
life is utter nonsense. If it were so, we would 
have no insects attacking plants, for their low 
organization would make them the first vic- 
tims to a gas poisonous as carbonic acid. 
Besides, most gardeners, who have bad charge 
of greenhouse plants, know thaton cold nights 
the most comfortable quarter is the green- 
house, and yet I think it would be difficult to 
find in any business a healthier class of men 
than professional gardeners. I have pleasure 
in believing that my denunciations of this ab- 
surdity, begun over twenty years ago, has had 
something to do in checking its spread; but 
thousands yet of plants, particularly in the 
rural districts, are consigned to the coal-cellar, 
at the dictum of some wiseacre of a village 
doctor, who is bappy to be thought thus 
learned in the chemistry of plants. 

Itis a common error to expect that in any 
one greenhouse, conservatory, or other place 
where plants are kept a general variety 
can be grown and do well. If you attempt to 
grow carnations or roses in the same tempera 
ture at which coleus, poinsettias, or bouvar- 
dias will thrive, rest assured they will complain 
of too much beat; while, on the other hand, if 
you treat these plants of the Tropics to the 
atmosphere suited to the health of a carnation 
or a rose, they willsoon show evidence of stary- 
ation. So that when any housewife attempts 
to keep plants of such widely different lati- 
tudes in her sitting-room she must not be sur- 
prised if the results with all are not satisfacto- 
ry. 8o, too, gentlemen employing gardeners, 
who have only one temperature to operate in, 
will be unjust and unreasonable to expect 
satisfactory results if plants from temperate 
and tropical countries are obliged to be grown 
together. 

Another widespread delusion, of a very 
different kind, pervades a large class of men, 
who have a taste for horticultural matters, but 
who have no practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness: They have land laying idle adjacent to 
a town or city. They see growers of fruit, 
flowers, or vegetables alongside of them, 
rough, unlettered fellows, perbaps, but mak- 
ing the business a success. Why should they 
with their lands not do likewise? They hirea 
manager and plunge into the business of mar- 
ket-gardener or florist, and in nineteen cases 
out of twenty lose all they invest. Nothing 
else need be expected. What chance woulda 
blacksmith have if he bired a dry goodsora 
grocery clerk to run either of these businesses, 
if he were ignorant himself of the grocery or 
dry goods trade? Thereisno more true adage 
applied to horticulture as a business than that 

“ He, who by the plow would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive ;” 
for he who attempts any branch of it depend. 
ent upon the knowledge of others, without 
taking a hold himself to attain that knowl- 
edge, is almost certain to come to grief. 

A class of scientific men, st the present 
time, are greatly exercising the minds of a 
large portion of the professional farmers and 
gardeners, as well as amateurs, in the matter 
of fertilizers. These gentlemen have discov- 
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their aim is to put in the sofl the elements 
that are found in the several families of plants. 
Some dealers in fertilizers advertise not less 
than thirty different kinds, which they claim 
are specially adapted for so many kinds of 
plants. Thus the orange-grower of Florida is 
told that a special manure isto be found in 
the “ orange fertilizer,’’ manufactured in New 
York or Philadelphia ; and, if he has faith in 
the claim, is induced to freight a materia] 
which is no better, if as good, for the purpose 
wanted as what may be bought at less cost at 
bis door. So, too, the tobacco-grower of Ken- 
tucky, the potato-grower of New York, or the 
wheat-growers of far-off Minnesota or Califor- 
nia are told by so-called science that there 
are fertilizers specially adapted for these 
crops. I do not for a moment dispute that 
the spectal fertilizers claimed for special 
crops do enswer for these crops; but that 
these specialties are a necessity is the point 
questioned. ‘There are few practical agricul- 
turists but believe that, if all the thirty spect- 
alities were mixed together and applied to the 
special crops, the result would be equally as 
good as if the hair-splitting distinction of a 
separate fertilizer for each crop was used. 
Some chemists tell us that phosphorus enters 
largely into the human brain and that a fish 
diet is necessary for the best development 
of brains. Broad results isthe best test of the 
dogmas of so-called science, and it scarcely 
can be shown that fish-eating nations or com. 
munities are specially noted for extraordinary 
brain development. 





SHOULD HORSES BE SHOD. 


Natore, by wise provision, has adapted all 
animals to their natural surroundings. If, 
perchance, the surroundings are changed, Na- 
ture at once proceeds to adapt, as best she 
may, the animal’s organization to the changed 
surroundings. Sheep, transported from a 
southern to a northern latitude, where the 
cold is intense, are adapted to their new lo- 
cation by an increase in the fleece of wool 
covering them ; while, if their change of loca- 
tion had been to a warmer climate, there 
would have been a diminution of the fleece. 

Fur-bearing animals, on the approach of 
winter, are prepared for the increased cold 
by a remarkably thick covering of their coat 
of fur, while with the approach of warmer 
weather, in the Spring, then their coat of fur 
gradually falls off, and is supplemented by a 
thinner and cooler one. Boys who go bare- 
footed during the Summer find their feet day 
by day becoming adapted to their condition 
of exposure by a thickening of the skin, which 
gradually becomes almost as thick and tough 
as leather. 

In ancient times horses generally were not 
shod, and even at the present day in many 
Eastern countries horses go unshod. In Mex- 
ico, Peru, and Brazil worked horses are daily 
driven along roads of all kinds, heavily laden 
with packs, performing journeys of hundreds 
of miles. Their boofs do not wear out, neither 
do the horses suffer as much from contracted 
feet, corns, cracks, and other hoof affections 
as in countries where the practice of shoeing 
is general. If the horse’s hoof is left to itself, 
it will to a considerable extent adapt itself 
to its surroundings. If the horse’s work is 
upon bard and stony roads, the hoof becomes 
bard and resisting and adapted to ite work. 
In the retreat of the French ‘army from Mos- 
cow the horses lost all their shoes long before 
their march was completed; yet they found 
their way back to France over rough, frozen 
ground. A long array of facts might be ad- 
duced to show that the hoof of the horse can 
adapt itself to resist, unprotected by fron, the 
wear which is brought to bear upon it on or- 
dinary roads. Whether the hoofs of horses 
without protection would be sufficiently dur- 
able to resist the wearing and bruisiny inflict- 
ed by drawing heavy loads and by rapid 
driving over pavements is a matter which 
does not seem to be definitely settled by ex- 
periments, 

In an article on ‘“‘ Horses and their Feet,” 
by Sir George W. Cox, in a recent number of 
Frazer's Magazine, the position is taken and 
is supported by some good authority that 
horses should not be shod at all. He cites 
many examples of decided advantage gained 
by those wholeft the feet of their horses as 
Nature made them. He believes that not only 
is shoeing umnecessary, but that it is very 
injurious, shortening the period of the horse's 
usefulness. He deduces, on good veterinary 
authority, that a borse should live from thirty- 
five to forty years and be active and useful 
for nearly thirty years. Sir George proposes 
to end the controversy which has long raged 
between the advocates of different kinds of 
pavements and different kinds of shoes by 
Alspensing with shoes sltogether. While many 
will not be disposed to accept these con- 
clusions to their full extent, yet they will be 
favorably impressed by the reasonableness of 





ered that certain kinds of plants bave their 
@tructure composed of different elements, and 





country roads, shoeing might be to a great 
extent dispensed with. The probability is 
sufficient to merit « practical trial. Y 
horses, which had never been shod, woul 
most suitable for making the trial. 

That much injury is itfiicted upon horses’ 
feet by injudicious shoeing few will deny. 
Whether it is best to dispense with shoeing, 
in order te avoid its evils, is another question, 
which awaits solution. 


MY PIGS. 


I aM experimenting in growing pork, and 
have taken for the purpose 12 pigs of the 
Poland-China breed. I have provided diy, 
sheltered s)eeping-quarters under a low tempo- 
rary shed, covered with a hay roof, and adja- 
cent to a covered ally-way, filled loosely with 
hay, under which they can burrow, to avoid the 
hot sun or the cool air of night. The pigs are 
one-half of them three months old, and one- 
half two months old. They have been 
“altered” and weaned in the most successful 
manner, and, as they are all growing in a re- 
markable degree, I will describe my manage- 
ment of them. 

I have a long, shallow V-shaped trough out- 
side of the regular hog-yard (which is 80x100 
feet, inclosed by barbed wire only), and beside 
the trough a barrel of swill. i bave a lotof 
coarsely-ground corn, some wheat brav, and 
some wheat shorts. These I mix inthe barrel, 
and manage to have the mixture sour all the 
time. Iput twocommon paillfulsof it to 40 
gallons of cold water; but I donot always 
make the swill of the same proportions of the 
three kinds of feed. In fact, Iaimto keepup a 
constant variety in their feed, by continually 
varying the proportions. Forinstanee, calling 
the corn No.1, the bran No. 2, and the shorts 
No. 3, I begin to-day by making a mixture of six 
parts of No. 1, three parts of No, 2, and one 
part of No. 8; to-morrow it will be 5, 3, and 2; 
the next day, 3, 4, and 2; and the next day, 5, 3, 
and 2; andso I ‘swing around the circle.” 
By this means | keep their appetite continually 
active. 

In addition to these rations, they have three 
times a day sour milk to the amount of a pail- 
fal each time, apart from their regular swill. 
They get their swill at five and nine A. M., at 
noon, and at four and seven P. M.—in all, five 
timesa day. All day they runin the corn-field, 
where there are many cool, damp places and 
plenty of green berbage tonibble at. Although 
I give them at each feed gli they will eat, they 
come promptly to the trough whenealled,and 
eat as if it were their first meal and feared it 
would be their last. 

They are remarkably sleek, lively, and thrifty 
and their growth can almost be noticed from 
day to day. I am as regularas the clockin 
feeding them, and believe it to be a sine-qua- 
non. I am sure the variety I make in their 
swill is a most fmportant matter, as well as 
giving them their liberty, both night and day. 
They are very sociable, and never squeal, ex- 
cept when following me to the feed-trough ; 
and this is another point I sim at. As the 
“ quiet sow gets all the swill,” I am educat- 
ing these pigs, as I did their mothers before 
them, to be quiet, so that each one can get all 
the swill it wants. I do not pretend to offer 
the treatment as particularly new; but I do 
assert that it is rare—too rare altogether. 

“My pigs” get feed enough at each feed, 
get it often enough, get variety enough, get 
exercise enough, and are content, Under 
these conditions, they cannot help growing, 
They have nothing to squeal for and their 
fine condition proves my courte to be the cor- 
rect one. I recommend this plan absolutely 
to all who wish to enjoy pork-raising. As to 
me, there is real enjoyment in seeing success 
follow full feeding, and no sign of surfeit to 
follow.—8. Rorvus Mason, in “ Rural Nev 


Yorker.”’ 
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POINTS OF A GOOD YEAR. 


In an address at a New England fair Mr- 
Loring, Commissioner of Agriculture, gave 
some significant statistics concerning the great 
year 1880, He said: ‘‘ Besides feeding lavishly 
- 50,000,000 of people, the agriculture of the 
country has continued to supply a large 
amount of our exports of domestic merchan_ 
dise. The exports have Increased since 1879 
from $635,042,078 to $858,915,941, and the pro- 
portion of agricultural products $724,489,413, 
or 81.96 per cent. of the whole amount enter- 
ing into that sum, is maintained in the vastly 


increased exports of 1880. Our cattle rose 

from $13, ~ yy -~ to $14,000,000; corn, from 

$43,000,000 to $50.700,000 ; wheat, from. A pills 
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og0000cscce Frery Cents A Linn. 


DrATHR 
$!. Over thet. Twenty-five © 
——- for advertising must be made in advance. 
A all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 





1 Breadway, New York City, 


THE NDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


4 





Persons desiring to orjer other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tak INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
Seription price of Tae INDErENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, withont premiums, 
postage paid. 








Rea. Price, 
American Agriculturist.... $125 $1 5@ 
Atlantic Monthly...........+..4+ 850 40 
Arthur’s Ilustrated Home Mag- 

Se eee $0 650Sdd0dc008 17% 200 
Century Magasine ( Seynete 8crib- 

I i ve wninsadecsscene soe 8350 = —-400 
Christian at Work....... ....... - 270 800 
Demorest’s Magazine..., --1% . 3.00 
Eclectic Magazine,........... «++ 400 5,00 
Forest and Stream...... teepeeee BBO 40 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... s+ 175) = 00 
Golden Rule (new subs.)......... 1 50 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 

$b Wet hgicesicivinss oes ope 850 40) 

“  Bazar.. - 850 400 

“ —- Young People( Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
I chine ta0 + oetereroess 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.........:.... 750 6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2% 
Our Littic Ones and The Nursery. 1 25 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4530 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 600 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Cottage Hearth, Boston (new 

subs.)..... Mote We * * Weed 110 130 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 22% 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farminewesubs.*. 4 50 5-00 
Weekly Tribune...............0.5 150 200 
.Waverley Magazire............. ~-400 600 
Whitney’s Musical unest......... 75 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

~Mugasine for Young People.. 225 259 ~ 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Ree Porselain at LOw Prices. 
Saeed bea ved. Hf 


rs es seeaeapeesce 
White Engi Sets,100 pieces. 48 
mea eta swe a GOODE. 


application. ss fangs = Tenth. 


Cc. 
Coie tee play hss eg 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


Tone, 
. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 

Nou, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 118 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
RUBBER STAMPS, Pi iiEseic. ob Fulton St.N-Y. 

- STATEN- ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Otice,. 5 and 7 Johu St., N. Y. 











BRANCH Restos +2 1 St, N.Y. 
petty Repl aaabkc Migr delehis. 


¢, Clean, and Refinish Mimese Me Ballas 
dies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc,, of all fabrics and 
of the moat elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success 
fully without ripping. 
tlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Surtains, ———— Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
cleaned or dyed 


“~ loyt the. best nable skill and most im 
prove! apeliauces. nde ig ® cin 
ery hg hem of our ees, we can confidently 


mise best results and unusually prompt re- 
urn of goc 
Gouds received and retarned by express and by mail 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nes, Sand | 7 Sok John Ste, N. ¥. 


CHICKERING ~ 
*. PIANO, 


THE ViCTO in all great contests, and for 


THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 8. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
straments ere respectfully invited to vielt our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 








SLEICHS. 


We have a large and complete assort- 
ment of our standard Sleighs, with all 
our patented improvements, and in the 
latest styles, at 


Very Low Prices. 


Send for Illustrated Circulara 
and Price-List, Also 


Kimball Patent Hub Runners. 


KIMBALL BROS., 


Manufacturers of the Orig- | 


inal Portland Sleigh. 


110 and 112 SUDBURY ST., 
BOSTON. 





A SPFCIALTY, 


FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


ona Srore, 171 BROADWAY, Cor, Cx ortlandt | St., MY Y 
USE DEVOE’'S 
-Brilliant Oil- 
DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’t’rs, New York City, 

GENTS S Bivens. and, Ma to Canvass ‘Good pay 000 


or Puscn List and 
ATIONAL TawaraPeR AGENCY, quiscr, Mica. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS -FRESH! 
ALWAYS: READY | 


One of the advantages that TamRaNT’s SELTZER 
APERIEST (being a dry, white powder) bas over 
many natural mineral waters fs thé fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not 


elers oo land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective; 
ond it is always ready. 


the LATEST STYLES 


only for.trav- 








We Wanufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
| Coupes, etc., etc. 


iw Fitted with e EAI ita’ ® Improved Spring 
Axles. 21 
ALL wean STRICTL Y FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





AP, 
RNA 
IN 


H. KILLAM & _CO., New Haven, Conn. 











WILLIAM A. DROWN & (0's 
UMBRELLAS 


For Sale by the Best Dealers. 








THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Corner (4th Street, Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Al Great Assortment of Large and Small Articles, 
_ designed for HOLIDAY GIFTS. c 
SHONINGER 


Crmballa Goacrto Ongas 


B. Shoninger Organ Co., 
Mannfacturers of first-class 
UNIVERSAL 
CYMBELLA ORGANS 


Upright ee fortes. 
Established 1850. 
Over 60,000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY 
97 to 121 Chestnut t.; 
OFFICE 

99 and 1@1 Chapel St., 

New Haven, Co Conn.,U.S.A, 


































, France, an . 
England § State Agricultural So. 


The Centennial Judges 
; tg ‘ beet dnote them unanimously the 


price 
made, hn the Novelty of a 
Gime 9 Belle, with pleasing 


“ae Parts the Judges granted 

and awards for the 

finest U t Upright & Piano fortes and 
Organs 


pure 
: ae with the greatest power 
:* ~ mbined, ,— the world, 
: [7 The New England Fair, with 
| a pas} tts committee, gave usa 
: — the tf 


Sess 


om in fin many State and 

re 

ft Taetiemente eenesie 
improvements. 


a are the makers 
== that box. a “fine stool » with 
jeach Organ and Piano. 


= Every has our new de- 
* vice “Tee elésing the Pedals, 


beeping out dast, mice, etc. 
Iilustrated Catalogue matiled 
postpaid. 





MBIA BICYCLE. 
ena E NIGER Re a 
BRANSON: KNITJER poe By 





walk one. 


: health 6 
For Manufacturing or snap Use, stamp nai Catalogue, with 
Price ilats and fall information. 


th without steam pow 
rad | nowledged to be all that is ctnlined fo for it THE POPE FG Co. 
gue weno 6 ive akes seamless hose of all sizes, 


Will not Poses out 0 of sone and 614 Washington St.. Boston, Mass 


gin and boya loro is yews aid opera For 
culars add 
505 Chestnut St., Phil 


adel 
or 204 West Fourth 3t., aiciphia, Pe ati, Ohio. 














fThssoshes $4: 1880" > ta 
SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAEERS OF PLATED WAHE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 
“BEST IN THE WORLD: 


sroo 









WASTE SEWING SILKE............36c. per oz 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz 

A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Moncy Purses,. 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.,, 
460 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philade iphte 


BABCOGK 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 
A Sentinel that Never Sleeps. 


SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
» Ss. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway, N. N.Y. Cc Cty 


w. 4 DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
te al Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Pourbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
etc. 

Works Founpep 1s 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal 4 4 
hibition at Paris, Lt in 
ige7' Vienna, Austria, in 

18738 ; aud_ Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 











TAR 


S\ STANDARD 








= WEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIBENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 








Sorta aes 
PRINTING PRESSES & 





eg 7 cents to $200. Circulars 

Specimen Book of Type, 10 

kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WAveee. 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


pe 











ed Mae, Guedin & C0, 


nion Square, 29 
have just received latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties, 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 





Bix WATCH. 





— 








? 
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